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ACTING AS ONE OP THE FINE ABTS. 

(Dublin University Magazine, July, 1846.) 

HAT the taste for the drama has been de- 
clining amongst ns for many years, and 
is now at its lowest ebb, is a remark so 
familiar, that its soundness is never ques- 
tioned. The SyncreUcs^ tell ns that the mind is want- 
ing to follow them in their iQnstrations of the higher 
drama ; and the managers are in despair, because the 
public will not reward with orerflowing houses their 
assiduous efforts to illustrate the lower. The former 
never had, and never will have a public; the latter 
have lost theirs, in just retribution for pandering to a 
taste ephemeral in duration as it was coarse in its indul- 
gence. The taste for such a drama as both are in the 
habit of presenting has declined among all the intelli- 



* A name by which certain writers of this period were known, 
who wrote ambitious, but wholly unactable plays, describing " high 
actions and high passions '* with more turgidity than force, and with 
a preTBiling disregard to nature and probability. 

a ^ B 
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2 ACTING AS ONE OF 

gent snpporters of the stage — or rather it neyer ex- 
isted. But that the taste for the drama in itself — ^the 
love of the dramatic art, whether in author or actor, 
wherever it presents itself in a form worthy of the 
name — ^the delight in scenic representation, either when 
it is true to common nature, or when it transports ns 
into those regions of the ideal where we instinctiyelj 
recognize and bow before a higher tmth — ^that these 
have not declined, is manifest to anj one who has care- 
fully watched the audiences of our theatres. Nay, to 
admit that they could by possibility have declined, 
would be to admit that we were behind our ancestors 
in our feeling for the earnest and the romantic in pas- 
sion and ^emotion, and for the noble and beautiful in art 
and poetry — a position which, despite the mechanical 
tendency of the age, there seems to be no good warrant 
for admitting. 

What the drama was to our forefathers, it is in a 
peculiar degree to us — a refuge from the dust, and 
drudgery, and commonplace of every-day life — ^where 
we may forget, in the '* high passions and high actions " 
of the poet's world, how worn and weary, how petty 
and personal we become in this; and, catching new 
inspiration from the refreshing breezes of that better 
atmosphere, resume the routine duties of working-day 
existence with purer heart and higher purpose. For 
on us the burden of life presses more heavily every 
year as our civilization advances. Our faculties of 
thought and action are all tasked to the uttermost in 
the practical details of life ; and we are swept along 
with the torrent, unable to do more than to cast mere 
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THE FINE ABTB. 3 

momentaiy glances towards those regions of ideal 
beaniy which artists and poets — 

" Serene creators of immortal things," 

have conjured np for ns, bat towards which the spirit 
turns with a yearning, passionate in proportion to the 
obstacles to its gratification* We live too fast— we are 
forced to live too fast, to find leisure for contemplation. 
Bnt the heart, the imagination, are immortal. Each 
will make itself heard, each'will demand its gratifica- 
tion, let the world, with its practical strivings, absorb 
ns as it may. And where, in all the realms of litera* 
tore or art— where, amid the throng and turmoil of 
modem life, may both be satisfied so well and so readily 
as in adrama, rich like onr own in all that can stimnlate 
the feelings and quicken and irradiate the inteUectP 
Here the necessity of our nature to escape from the 
real to the ideal finds an indulgence which it can find 
nowhere else. The drama is poetry in its highest, its 
most snggestive, as well as its most compact form. It 
places the joys, sorrows, passions, fears, stm^les, 
temptations, triumphs, that are the essence of poetry, 
living before us, and makes every spectator as it were 
a poet for the time, by inspiring him with vivid sym- 
pathy for the passion or emotion of the scene. The 
drama must, Iheref cure, always exercise an influence over 
an educated people, and never more than when they 
have little leisure, or are too much over-wrought, to 
pursue the calmer studies of the doset. 

More peculiarly is this true as regards ourselves. 
The nation that produced Shakespeare, that cherishes 
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4 ACTING A8 ONE OF 

him as the supreme of poets, can nerer be indifferent 
to the acted drama. His plajs were written for the 
stage, not for the study. Not only is he the first of 
poets, he is also first of dramatic artists, in skilfal con- 
stmotion, in power of situation, in interest of action. 
Himself an actor, he loved and reverenced his art. He 
knew the power that lies in an actor's hands ; and he 
trusted to that power to fill up his outline, to inform 
with the moving spirit of life the beings of his fancy, 
till they lived for other ^yes and hearts truly and in- 
tensely as for his own. Bare, indeed, has been, and 
ever must be, the appearance of genius capable of fully 
carrying out our great poet's conceptions. Still, even 
from the most indifferent representation, some fresh 
ideas will be gathered — some clearer views of the 
general structure of the play, or of the characters that 
fill it. The public feel this, and they act upon 
the feeling. We see them attracted by his plays, 
even when these are put before them poorly, both as 
regards performers and scenic appointments ; and 
wherever something like justice is done to his concep- 
tions, they are never slow to recognize and reward the 
power. 

Can any one who has watched the recent history of 
the stage doubt, that, if the tragic drama were to be 
placed before the pubHc in worthy and suitable form, 
there would no longer be left the shadow of pretext for 
maintaining that the love of the drama had undergone 
any decay P Look, for example, at the success which 
attended Mr. Macready's admirable revivals of Shak- 
speare some years ago at Drury Lane. His manage- 
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ment was undertaken under serious disadvantages, both 
as regarded the circumstanoes in which he found the 
theatre, and in the materials for carrying out his pur- 
pose which lay within his command. For the first, the 
buffooneries, and indecencies, which had degraded what 
should have been the temple of national literature and 
of art into a haunt of folly and yice, had perverted the 
taste of that large chkss of play-goers who seek the 
theatre for mere excitement, whilst it had driven from 
its walls those to whom the drama was a study and 
intellectual recreation. The latter were to be won once 
more into the habit of visiting the theatre — ^the former 
were to be taaght to find pleasure in something higher 
than the splendours of spectacle, or the meretricious 
fascinations of the ballet. On the other hand, the old 
companies of performers had all been broken up, and a 
company was to be brought together new to each other 
— ^in itself a drawback of a very serious kind — and for 
the most part unaccustomed to that long course of 
severe training which is necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of a good actor. Over these difficulties, the 
energy, intelligence, and predominating will of Mr. 
Macready, in a great measure triumphed. Mind re- 
sumed the place of ^' inexplicable dumb-show and noise'* 
— spectacle was rendered subservient to the illustration 
of the poet. The public hailed the change with rap- 
ture, and seconded, most liberally, the efforts to esta- 
blish a pure taste, and to present the masterpieces of 
dramatic art in a manner in some degree worthy of the 
poet's conceptions. These efforts were discontinued 
from causes, we believe, entirely private — ^public, at 
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6 AOTINO A8 ONE OF 

least, only in so fiur as the public were losers by the 
resnlt— certainly not from any Ixikewarmness on their 
part. Had they been continued, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that the cause of the drama would haye been 
materially benefited. There were, no doubt, many and 
graye errors in Mr. Macready's management, which it 
is foreign to our purpose to consider, but it must always 
be regarded with grateM recollection by many, who 
then receiyed higher and more yiyid impressions of the 
capabilities of the stage than they had eyer before 



The difficulties that would attend the reyiyal of a 
similar enterprise are now infinitely augmented. Not 
that public support would be wanting — ^not that an 
equal amount of presiding intelligence could not be 
commanded. The resources of the antiquary, the ma- 
chinist, and the scene-painter are equally ready now as 
before. The whole dead machinery of the stage, the 
framework of the picture, is equally at command. But 
where are the actors P We neither haye them now, 
nor do we see much prospect of haying them. It is 
they, we maintain, who haye declined ; not the taste for 
the drama. Place a Kemble, a Siddons, a Kean upon 
the stage, surround them with that cluster of able and 
practised artists who yied with them in their great 
delineations of character and passion, and see whfsther 
the public would be less forward than before to do 



' A mistaken idea is preyalent that Mr. Macready lost money by 
his management at Drury Lane. This was not the case. We had 
the denial from his own lips. 
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THE FINE AET8. 7 

homage to their genina ! So far is mdifFerenoe to 
ezcellenoe firom being characteristic of the time, that it 
seems to ns, tiiere is only too great an eagerness to hail 
enren the semblance of power, and to crown it with the 
fione and rewards that shonld be reeerred only for 
greatness. Some pecnliaritj of manner, some nnnsnal 
yehemence of style, some mere trick of art — anything, 
in short, that is out of the nsnal nm of commonplace, 
passes onrrent as evidence of genins. Bnt the pre- 
vailing curse of deyer mediocrity has, with one or two 
brilliant exceptions, settled upon the stage, as upon 
literature and art, and we cast our eyes hopelessly 
around for evidence of that high ambition and patient 
striving towards greatness which made the stages of 
Drory Lane and Oovent Gkurden illustrious during the 
last generation. 

It seems as if greatness then produced greatness — 
genius fostered genius — as, indeed, we believe they 
ever will. Sympathy and emulation stimulated facul- 
ties, that had else lain dormant, to join in the glorious 
struggle for distinction, 

^ Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
NooteB atque dies pnMtanti niti labore." — 

The skill, intelligence, and enthusiasm of every 
labourer in the same noble field reacted favourably 
upon his fellows, and all attained a higher excellence 
than they could have reached, had each been lefb to 
pursue his aspirations singly and alone. We see the 
operation of this principle in the lyrical Italian opera 
of Her Majesty's Theatre. There all the performers 
are masters of the art, — all have risen to their position 
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by the labour and science of years bestowed in the 
cnltiTation of great original powers. Each indiyidoal 
is distinguished by some peculiar gifts. In combination 
they produce effects of surpassing excellence. The 
collision of the qualities of one performer with those of 
another corrects faults, develops new ideas, suggests 
new combinations. A school where even accomplished 
artists may learn is thus formed, and the public reap 
the results in the improved musical taste which is 
insensibly acquired under the influence of such con* 
summate skill. 

Let us imagine a national theatre with a company of 
corresponding excellence, with genius for the tragic 
drama equal to that of Grisi, Lablache and Mario in 
the lyrical, and with the same predominating taste and 
intelligence in all the details of the scene ! Can it be 
doubted, that such a theatre would command the 
warmest support of all cultivated people, of all those 
sections of socieiy who are at present repelled from our 
theatres by bad plays and worse acting? Unques- 
tionably it would. But alas ! the hope of such a 
theatre and of such actors is a remote one indeed. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless the 
fact, that the increasing love for the drama has debased 
its qualiiy and lowered the standard of excellence in 
the performers. The demand for the latter has outrun 
the supply, and inferior talent is consequently elevated 
to a position far above what it could formerly have 
obtained. So long as dramatic performances were 
limited to a few theatres, the leading actors were con- 
centrated within their walls, and they were regarded 
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by thef profession generallj as the goal of honourable 
distinction for whioh it was their ambition to qualify 
themselyes. Withia these theatres a system of rigid 
discipline was maintained, and a high standard of ex- 
cellence preserved. The ideas of the great performers 
of former times were handed down, and the genius of 
the actor availed itself of the conceptions and expe- 
rience of his predecessors. The whole resources of art 
were then brought in aid of the original powers of the 
actors. In the prorinces, again, the theatres of Edin- 
burgh and other places were considered as schools for 
the training of young ac^rs. The same high standard 
of excellence was there placed before them by the 
managers, and maintained by i^e occasional visits of 
the great actors, who kept alive within their younger 
brethren the ambition of distinction, while they illuB- 
trated the means by which it was to be obtained. 
Years on years were then not thought too much for 
the practice of the subordinate parts of the profession, 
years of severe application and study, in which habits 
of observation were acquired and ripened, and practical 
dexterity attained in an art where it is only to be 
arrived at by patient and persevering zeal. The plays, 
too, which then held possession of the stage were plays 
of character and passion. To embody them, know- 
ledge of life and of the heart were indispensable, and 
the actor could not escape into that mere sparkle and 
dash of manner, which carries most of our per- 
formers successfully through the extravagance and 
caricature of the staple pieces of the present day. 
Under these circumstances, a -class of performers grew 
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np, — well stadied in the theory and practice of their 
art ; and tiiere was no leading proYinoial theatre which 
could not show within its company more than one actor 
of a higher stamp than will now be fonnd in any except 
the leading metropolitan theatres. 

Bnt we have changed all this. Actors, Uke other 
people, live in a hnrry now-a-days. The steps to great- 
ness are forgot in the eagerness to achieve it. They 
mnst ran before they can walk, and, like Bottom, pnt 
in for the topping parts without scrapie. The patience 
of genios, one of its essential qualities, is clean banished 
from our theatres ; and, if an actor can but command a 
trifle of applause in some minor part, he takes it as a 
sure sign that he has the stuff of a Kean within him, 
and that nature and his inborn greatness are wrongfally 
depressed by the jealousy and ignorance of his manager. 
IJnfortanately, too, the demand for actors which the 
increase of theatres, especially under the recent licens- 
ing Act, has created, gives only too much scope for the 
indulgence of this vanity, for it holds out a premium to 
any thing in the shape of talent, however raw, which 
acquirement and long years of experience were formerly 
unable to command. 

In this way companies are perpetually changing — 
habits of patient perseverance and mutual emulation 
are lost. Acting ceases to be an art, and becomes the 
mere assumption of dress and language, without an 
attempt at impersonating character. Then, too, man- 
agers find that they cannot get up the sterling plays and 
comedies that filled their theatres of old, and seek a 
fitter occupation for the abilities of their performers in 
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THE FINE ABT8. 11 

melcMirama and burlesque. Matters grow worse and 
worse. The better class of playgoers desert the 
theatre ; attractions of coarser grain must be f onnd for 
those who remain. The powers of the actors them« 
selves degenerate, because they haTC neiliier the ambi- 
tion nor the scope to improve ; and thus the miig*oritj 
of our provincial theatres threaten in the long ran to 
fidl under the control of the galleries, which, as matters 
now stand, have become their chief support 

How this state of things is to be reformed, and the 
drama to be restored to a condition commensurate with 
its own dignity and the intelligence of the time, it is 
not easy to see. It is not from without, we apprehend, 
that the remedy is to come. The public cannot supply 
dramatic or any other power — ^they can only encourage 
it, and encourage it they will, whenever it comes 
before them. The fault is not theirs, if the theatres be 
deserted, when they visit them only to be disappointed 
— perhaps disgusted. They cannot be expected to 
leave home, and home studies and enjoyments, and to 
lay out money for the privilege of seeing incapable 
actors and plays that minister neither amusement nor in- 
struction. The evil is in this — ^that the stage, generally, 
is below the average intelligence of the time, not above 
it, as it should be. From itself, then, and from its 
professors, the reformation of its defects must flow. 
Let these rise to the level of the current taste amongst 
the educated classes. Let actors learn to appreciate 

^ the importance and dignity of their own art, and strive, 
as of old, to guide and elevate the taste and intelligence 

^ of their audience — let them remember that they may 
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become the exponents of the noblest poetry in the 
world, and exercise a swaj over the hearts and minds 
of thousands, snch as even great orators have it rarely 
in their power to exert ; and thej maj then confer a 
lasting benefit on the nation, and make their profession 
at once Incratiye and honourable to themselyes. 

The first step towards this resnlt will be the stead- 
fiist contemplation of their profession as a great and 
ennobling art, the object of which is to ponrtraj the 
manj*colonred forms of life and emotion in such a way 
as to refine the feelings, to elevate the mind, to educate 
the tastc^-^-an art that brings to bear on its exercise a 
wide and searching knowledge of the human heart ; an 
acquaintance with the perfect forms and groupings of 
painting and sculpture ; a viirid apprehension of the 
subtlest beauties of poetry in its highest form. In all 
things the actor must learn to think of his art first, and 
of himself as subordinate to it. Let lum strive to raise 
it, and he cannot faal to rise with it. Let it be his first 
care that the work be presented to the spectator, lifelike 
and complete, as it was moulded in the poet's brain, 
each part carefully finished in itself, and bearing its 
due relation to those around. Desdemona is not to be 
sacrificed to Otheilo^ nor Jacques slurred over, because 
Bosalind fills a more prominent place in the eyes of the 
audience. All are important, all worthy of a per- 
former's best care in giving to them precisely that im- 
portance in the scene which the poet had in view. 

We know how little of this spirit prevails on our 
stage now — ^how little of it has perhaps ever prevailed. 
Performers judge of plays and of parts, with reference 
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solely to their own share in them. The treatment of 
the subject of the drama, as a whole, never oocnpies 
their thoughts. It would be well if thej would take a 
lesson in this from the continent. There a great actress 
will not hesitate to assume a subordinate part, and to 
throw her best powers into it, if need be ; as we haye 
known in the case of Bchroder, who followed a majestic 
performance of Lady Macbeth on one night by under- 
taking Lady Oaptdei the next. What her views on this 
subject were may be gathered from her answer to a 
friend, who expressed surprise at her undertaking so 
insignificant a part. '^ Insignificant ! a character of 
Shakspeare's insignificant ! " So, too, when an actor of 
some eminence refused a minor part in one of Schiller's 
plays, at the Weimar Theatre, Goethe, as Eckerman tells 
us, answered him, " If you will not play it, I will play it 
myself; " and he would have done it, too, had the re- 
cusant not succumbed. Unfortunately, some of even 
our greatest i>erform6rs appear to have possessed little 
of this spirit; they have felt a morbid dread of letting 
themselves down, by playing anything but leading parts ; 
and by always acting upon this fear, they have, perhaps, 
made it well-grounded. At all events, they have done 
this prejudice to the cause of the drama, that they have 
accustomed audiences to go to see this or that particular 
performer, and not to see the play as a whole put 
upon the stage in all respects in the best possible 
style. 

A reformation, such as we have pointed at, can only 
come by slow degrees ; perhaps, only in another gene- 
ration. It must be commenced by one or more of the 
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leading members of the profession, or by the eflEbrts of 
some actor of genius, sufficient to arrest and direct the 
public taste, and to inspire a new feeling in the pro- 
fession. There never was a time^ we believe, more 
farourable to the attempt than the present^ if the idage 
could but furnish the man or men to make it. The 
want of a good theatre for the higher drama is deeply 
felt in the metropolis, where both the great theatres have 
been handed over to opera and ballet, and the only other 
well appointed theatre, the Haymarket, is devoted 
almost exclusively, and indeed, has a company only 
adapted, to comedy. But strongly as it is felt, any im- 
perfect attempt to establish a theatre to supply this 
void would, in all probability, fail ; because nothing 
short of excellence will satisfy such an audience as it 
must depend on for success. And we do not well see 
how any attempt could, in the present state of things, 
be otherwise than imperfect, seeing that such talent as 
does exist could only be brought together at an expense 
which no theatre of proper dimensions could warrant. 

Small as the grounds for nourishing it may be, we 
cannot surrender the hope, that a better race of perfor* 
mers may yet arise, with higher ideas of their art, and 
greater accomplishments, than are to be found in the 
, majority of those now upon the stage. The prejudice 
1' against the dramatic profession has greatly diminished, 
and it is the fault of its own members that it is not 
already extinct in all quarters where its existence could 
be regretted. It holds out great prizes to ambition, in 
the shape both of fame and fortune. Excellence in it 
is a passport to good society ; and it demands no more 
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labour in its study tfaaxi is expended, too often thank- 
lessljy in the edneation of the learned professions. That 
it does not number more ednoated men within its ranks 
is therefore surprising. Of course to be a great actor, 
as to be a great statesman or great lawyer, demands the 
rare gift of genius. But why should we not have as 
many highly accomplished actors, at least, as we have 
statesmen .and lawyers, created more by the force of 
study and perseverance than by great natural powers P 
If our view of the art be correct, no scholar or gentleman 
need to blush at the adoption of the profession ; nor will 
he turn back from it, despite the many disturbances to 
enthusiasm and self-respect which he may encounter 
within it. No doubt he will need all his enthusiasm, all 
the reliance on his own ideal of his art to sustain him 
through the degradations and discomforts that beset it. 
But no profession is entirely free from these^ and the 
theatrical profession is not without compensations for 
its sorest iarials. 

For ourselves, it appears to us that there is almost no 
position which supplies so many gratifications of those 
tastes and motives which influence the best natures as 
those of % great actor or actress. Their greatness pre- 
supposes quick and keen sensibility, and sympathies 
warm and comprehensive. Their studies lie among the 
masterpieces of art, of learning, intellect, and poetry. 
The painter or soolptor is not more free to indulge his 
love for natnre in its boundless variety of grandeur and 
beauty, or to fallow the sportings of imagination through 
the briglit world of dream, and poetry, and romance. 
Like the painter, too, great actors are the stewards of 
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the mysteries of natnre, gifted to probe her most recon- 
dite recesses, to apprehend the spirit of all forms and 
passions. The human heart, in all its phases of power 
and weakness, is their kingdom. The pleasures and 
pains of many lives are theirs. The beings begotten of 
the poet's brain lire again in them. Thej rise with 
their greatness — ^bend with their mighty griefs — are 
swayed by their passionate impulses — glow with their 
intense joys, that rush along the blood, and *< feel almost 
like pain.*' They may shake off the trammels of vulgar 
life, and move in the pure regions of the ideal. They 
a/re the Imogen or the Othello of the hour. With all 
these internal and external resources, and incentives, 
and supports, they wield, too, an influence over the 
hearts of others — one hour of which many noble natures 
would almost purcliase with life ; an influence great as 
that of the greatest poets and artists, and, in the direct 
expression of the homage which it conmiands, second 
not even to that called forth by the highest oratory, in- 
spiring and illuminating with eye, and voice, and lan- 
guage, and shaking, with its " oracular thunder," 

" The listening soul in the suspended blood.** 

In the plenitude of inspiration, and armed with lan- 
guage, the mere utterance of which is a potent spell, the 
great actor feels and knows that the minds of the 
listening thousands before him are within his grasp, and 
that he may turn and wind them which way he will ; — 
fascinate, subdue, exalt, alarm, distract. Their very 
souls are his for the time. He sees his power in the 
smiling eye, the rigid muscle, or the rush of tears. An 
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impalpable sympathj convinces liim of bis triumph, and 
be leayes the stage with the deafening plaudits in bis ears 
of men and women of all grades, and all degrees of men- 
tal and moral cnltnie, wbose will and feelings bave been 
snrrendered to bis control for bonrs, pealing the assurance 
tbat be bas put bis idea into liying action, and inspired 
bis audience witb the Tivid image of some lofty cbaraoter, 
tbat may affect tbeir own being beneficiallj for life. 

Tbe actor may be above bis audience ; but he can 
always in some measure lifb tbem towards himself — eye 
speaking to eye, and tongue to ear, and motion to sense, 
as we feel ourselves exalted in tbe presence of a nobler 
nature. Not so is it witb tbe philosopher or tbe poet. 
They are in advance of tbeir time. Their audience is to 
seek. Not in the flushed cheek and kindling eye of 
tbeir fellow-men — ^not in outspoken plaudits or vivid 
sympathy, must they expect solace and support amid 
the doubts and depressions tbat beset genius, but in tbe 
light of tbeir own high endeavours and noble studies. 
Gahnly they abide their time, knowing tbe truth which 
Anster bas beautifully paraphrased from Qoethe — 

'^ The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 
Wins its slow way in silence, and the bard, 

Unnotioed long, receives from after-time 
The imperishable wreath, his best, his sole reward." 

Yet who shall say, which is tbe more desirable 

j triumph — ^the actor's or tbe poet's — the assurance of 

success of the one — the misgivings of the other ? And 

I the fame itself ! To bow few is it more than a name ; 

I a name that leaves no stronger impression on tbe ear 

than those of Polos, or (Eagros, or Roscius, the great 

c 
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actors of antiquity, or Bnrbage, or Betterton, Garricky 
or Siddons P Their spirits do not, it is tme, **mle ns 
from their tombs," as do ihos^ of' Phidias,' or ^lU^hael) 
or Homer, or Miltoa« Bnt is <not their memoiy *as 
familiar to ns, iu snggesiive to our thoughts, as l^e 
great, jfroportion of those illnstrions names that- do' 

''On fame's eternal bederoU shine for aye?** 

And surely not nnmeei it is, that they should be so 
remembered, when it ia considered how great and salu- 
tary thjBir infln^ce. is npon ^e mpr^al and intol^ectaaj 
being. of a pepple, by. mplapting or foste^g .^ley^ted 
and purifying sympathies, and by educating their ta,stes 
for the beautiful and n9ble i^ feeling and thoi^ht^ in 
expression a^d in motioiu . . j , .t . 

A great actor or aotressl What qiiaJ^itde^; does, this 
pre-suppose! A fineforn^, habitually graceful^ and 
oapablCfpf dignity anpl grandeur — ^features flexible for 
iiie expression Qf the niost minute shades, of feelingiai? 
of tl^e strong^t passion-7-a. voice, fuU^clear^ and re- 
sonant from its lowest to it^ highest tones-Hin instino- 
tiye knowledge of the outw:ard expressions, in look, and 
act, and gesture, of all varieties pf emotipnT7-an ear 
refined to the most subtle cadences of verse-^a heart 
and mind that can grapple with and quicken within 
themselves / , 

<' All thcmghts^ «U fedlngs, all deKghto-^ 
Wbatever stars this mortal frame,**— 

a cultivated taste that rounds and refines all its motions 
and gestures to the limits of what is beautifnl or graceful 
or grands - Such qualities, we apprehend, constitute- a 
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great aotor or actaress; and where such qualities exist, who 
shall estimate their wholesome and eleyating influence 
on the minds of an audience? To this influence we 
would joyfully subject *the ptefitio. minds of our children^ 
assured that they would reap a profit from it to their 
tastes and whole moral being, similar, but higher in 
degree, to. that education of their eye for the beautiful 
in form and colour, which they would imbibe^ if hablt« 
ually surrouAded by the masterpieces of ancient art. 

We know that th^re have been great actors and 
actresses without many of these qualities which we 
have described* Qenius, the lightning flame of mind, 
has made physical defect a matter of indiflerence. In 
their mood of inspiration, <* Pritchard was genteel, and 
Garrick si;ic feet high." And so it will ever be. But 
where these qualities are combined with genius, how 
gloriou£t th0 result ! In a. greater or less degree, we 
believe, they must have been possessed by the great 
actors of former times. They shine conspicuously in 
the great Uying ornament of the Englidi stage— Miss 
Helen Faucit,<^— a lady, whose recent performances in our 
Dublin theatre, during au engagement of unusual dura- 
tion, have left us, in commou with all who had the good 
fortune to witness them, under a debt of gratitude which 
we are proud to acknowledge. 

Miss Helen Faucit is one of those rare creatures, 
** with gifts and graces eminently adorned," whom we 
feel it to be a privilege to have seen ; and, whom having 
seen, we can afford to resign all regret at not having 
known her great predecessors. Her, genius is of a class 
that renders comparison impertinent. She is original 
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in her greatness, and herself supplies the standard by 
which alone she can be fitly jndged. It is not by refer- 
ence to others who have gone before her that die is to 
be estimated, bnt to what she is in herself. She is not 
to be criticised, bnt studied, as we study ihe master- 
peces of some great sculptor or poet. And she is the 
greatest poetess of our time, in the power, the yarieiy, 
the beauty of the images which she places before us, of 
the sentiments which she awakens, of the memories to 
endure with life itself implanted in us by her ^* so potent 
art." Words, however powerful, produce no such im- 
pression, do not so permeate and steal into the yery 
depths of our being, as the unwritten poetry of this 
lady's acting. It is not alone our fancy, our imagina- 
tion, or our intellect that is excited — ^but with these our 
whole sentient nature is purified and refined. Her per- 
formances not merely send us away filled with brighter 
and higher conceptions of the creatures of the poet's 
world, whom she has eml)odied, but better men, inspired 
with something of the Ideal, the study of which has 
made her the great mistress of her art which she is. 

Miss Helen Faucit's impersonations are nature itself; 
but they are nature as it appears to the poet's eye- 
nature in its finest and most beautiful aspect. She pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the physical reqidsites for 
her art — a person graoefid and dignified, a Toioe su- 
premely fascinating in its ''most silver flow," yet equal 
to the expression of the most commanding passion — a 
face gifted peculiarly with that ''best part of beauty, 
which a picture cannot express — ^no, nor the first sight 
of the life/' — ^a face, wonderful indeed, in the magic 
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and Tariety of its expression. Along with these, she 
possesses a complete command of all the resonroes 
which intelligence gathers from experience, and an ob- 
Tions fioniliariiy with the treasures of art, which has 
strengthened and exalted strong natural percqitions of 
tiie graceful and beautiful in form and motion. But 
greater than all these is the spirit bj which thej are 
Tiyified and swayed; the lofly impulses, the command- 
ing powers of thought and feeling, the inspired energy, 
the pure taiste, the exquisite ladyhood of nature which 
are conspicuous in all Miss Faucit^s personations. It 
is such visions as she presents that bless the dreams of 
poets ; and happy are we, who, in this dull mechanical 
time, faaye seen with our waking eyes a reaHiy fair as 
imagination may picture. 

The remembrance of these is fresh upon us as we 
write. Juliet, Rosalind, the Lady Constance, Portia, 
Lady Macbeth, ''divine Lnogen," Beatrice, all crowd 
upon our fancy; and after them Pauline, a character 
made more by Miss Faucit than by the author ; Julia, 
Belvidera, Nina Sforza, and the Lady Mabel, that exqui-* 
site portrastnre of all that can fascinate in womanly 
grace, or move in womanly suffering. To have seen 
Miss Faucit in these characters, is to have seen a whole 
world of poetry revealed, of which the most enthusiastic 
and intelligent study of their authors could have helped 
us to no idea. Hencefortii they live for us— live in the 
most perfect form. Where the author has furnished 
but a barren outline, she pours into it the strength and 
radiaDce of her own spirit^ and a noble picture glows 
before us. Nor is this true only in the case of inferior 
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poets. In dealings with Shakgpeaie, this great .aetresB 
rises to the full measure of her strength. Her perform- 
anoes are revelations of the great master-poet's sabilest 
powers. When we hare onoe seen them^ l^ere vi a light 
evermore upon his page, wluch^ bat for tlie magio of 
this great eommentator, would never have been there 
for us. Arden has a deeper charm in the shade of ite 
'^melanoholj boughs;" for the smile of Bdsalind, our 
own ^' vdjy, very Bosalind," gleams through it^ and the 
voioe is near us, that wooed from Orlando, with its most 
womanly coquetry, tiie little remnant of his heart which 
he bore with him to the forest. We have stood beneath 
Juliet's balcony ; we have heard the nightingale singing 
on the neighbouring pomegranate tree, and our eyes 
have trembled with Eomeo's beneath the wonder of her 
&ce. We have followed her, as she rises heroically 
with every fresh disaster, and laid down our heart with 
hers, when she escaped from a life now nothing worth 
without the light of love. So, too, have we seen, as we 
could never have hoped to see, Lady Macbeth in the 
grandeur of her dauntless will, inflexible from its pur* 
pose; and when this was achieved, and the avenging 
furies lay their grasp upon her, maintaining, a Spartan 
self-control, dying a daily death in the pangs of uncom* 
munidated remorse, isolated from her selfish lord, to 
whom and to whose ambition she had sacrificed all. 
Miss Faucit's conception of this character, original and 
most powerful as it is, throws more light upon it than 
the sagacity of aU the commentators. In it we see a 
will masculine in energy, a heart insensible to fear,— -a 
mind subtle, prompt^ and resolute, without religion, 
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^thoutf^iiifUneiSf witliQat' sen&nent^iii aoij-shapey — 
ohfllr ye1^ a woman^ riftitniTig acmie hxAA. oh - our. vpn^ 
IMitibies^' ib. her ■ nifely ibre, her eadnfanoe^ and m the 
inofitabld'pttiiga of xefcributiTO.booiicieDdo. ' Hose; as in 
all iytherclihancteBSi she seemsHo haTe^ troStM to tiie 
instiaeis of ^her owirgmdns andwoma^V faeait» ind the 
Tesxd^^has'prot^ ^hat -tk^ trust ii^rnoi mispUced; It 
isv -vi^tknow, a faoldihing to saj^' jeit bbEerii^yWenmst 
sajrit^ihAt the geniiis is-akm to SbidcsiJeare'Sy that can 
m thoionghly' realise his coiioe]^tionfl^ as Miss Helen 
Jtoeit.doeSy biothSng with reej life ihe.ci^e^itiir^ of his 
imaginatioii, and not one or ti^o of these :aL6ne, but 
inanj^-*«aU!!randiis,'asid for 'the most port opposite in 
kiadv- " ''■ ;••»"• ,'■ ,• ••••'....' 

Bat tUsgredt astress's TsrsAtilify is not oonfined to 
the rooutttio drania alone. Her Antigone stands out in 
the roll of' her irxaniLphs/^imide anid nngestiey in serere 
beantf^*HM^ikiminiate in its Mad, as hJx Imogen .or her 
Oanstcmce; but that hind how diffbrent ! 'Here, tweini^- 
three eentnries after the poet- who oonceived it has gone 
to his resty it ;is^ presented to us fresh and beantiful, 
likB^some magnificent statae dag ap firom the ruins of 
Time,, perfect as when it left the soalptor's Jiand. The 
joy of the 

«* Waicber of the skiw, 
Whwi 8omQ new planet awims into-hU ken," ^ 

is a type of that, which every scholar and stadent of 
Greek life and literatare and art most hare experienced, 
when he first saw in the person of Miss Faacit the em- 
bodiment of this the noblest heroine of the Greek drama. 
It was the opening of a new world, or, more traly per- 
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haps to such a man, the yiyifyuig of a dead bni isah^ 
liar one, when she first entered on the . scene, ** with 
face resigned to bliss or bale," and declared her deter- 
mination to obey the dictates of nature in defiance of 
her nncle's decree. He saw before him the type of 
Ihose beantifnl forms, which scnlptnre has made im- 
mortal, in the majestic form, the simple drapery, the 
serene and noble features of iiie actress. She looked 
as one that had long been familiar to the sad thoughts 
of the destiny that hnng upon her race, and under 
which her father had perished strangely before her eyes* 
And when she spoke, her yoiee, in its earnest tender- 
nesSy made richer music than the flowing ntunbers of 
the Grecian bard. Simple, noble, royal in her b ravery 
of heart, she proclaimed to the tyrant the supremacy of 
the great law of Nature on which she had acted, in a 
numner which gave to the sublime thoughts of the poet 
ail and more than all they lost in the feeble language 
of the translators.^ But it is in the concluding scene 
that the powers of the actress rise to their height. The 
sisterly lore that had sustained her till now is abscHrbed 
in the contemplation of the fearful doom that awaits 
her. Here the fervent imagination and wonderM 
power of Miss Faucit inspire her audience with a sym« 
pathy for the Greek girl, lively and intense as for the 
suflerings with which modern life is familiar. Dirce's 
clear-flowing stream, its many-coloured meadows, the 
rays of '* golden Helios,*' all rise before our eyes, and 
we share the passionate ecstasy with which the young 

' We refer to the passage y. 450 — oit yap H fioi Zc^c ^' 
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girl in the Mnass of her life gaoes on them for the lart 
time. How shall we describe the tone, the gesture, 
wiih which her whole heart rents itself in that exola- 
matioii, in which is expressed the remorseless inevit- 
able doom, that pnrsned the race of Labdacos. 

** Oh fate ! The cune that fell on the maternal bed, 
Hiat gave my fiidier's moibBr^t diildmi birth, 
Waa theirs, ia mine." 

** Ariadne passkming/' Niobe with her slai^^tered off- 
spring around her, Cassandra in her prophfitio mood, 
are the images that spring most readily to onr mind. 
A sculptor that oonld faaye fixed the attitude in marble, 
though the deep pathos of the tremulous lip, and the 
eye that seemed to look through Fate, must have 
escaped him, would have earned lasting fame. The 
Greek stage could boast of no such acting — £rom its 
very character, such acting was impossible. But the 
spirit of Sophocles, speaking the voice of Nature, 
that was, and is, and ever shall be the same while the 
world endures, has found a home in the heart of an 
English girl, and thrills on English hearts with a force 
greater than could ever have been contemplated by the 
bard himself. Beautiful Antigone! — ^beautiful to us 
now in form and f eature^ as thou hast ever been in thy 
noble martyr spirit and great woman's heart I 

The effect of such a performance on the taste and 
scholarship of a people cannot be over-estimated. The 
eye accustomed to beauty of form and to grace of motion 
so ideal, will shrink ever afterwards frbm the mean or the 
ungraceful. The mind into which the nobility of Anti- 
gone's character has been impressed by such fascinating 
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poiirex^y^S'peniMinGDtiy.eleTftied^ . AncLforseholttrsbip, it 
receiTes aa dn^peteu, and a flood of ]ightrifrom the living 
piiEurioii'itifined istb the fbrmey^thiifin th^ jtad^ have 
flcaxcely faeen.aasoeiaitod with theidea .of iife, whidi no 
teachxng ooold oonyey&.CiltcwiM.'vralldGDe^iiJieiiy in the 
most eminent among ns for learning and sqienoe, and 
the hnmaniging aartdftatnnfess. their. gratitadevas thej 
did last year to this distinguished ladjin-'^the address 
■f^oh aecompanied their i^[^nroprittto- gift dassio 

fibukk^ *' And it wacr better siiilvand a sight gratifying 

■ III I ■^.. .1 , I M»i M . ■! . f : > r I I. II 

r 1 Xhe^adcbeMwatf in th^foUowiBg terms: — / 

<<:rO MISS' HELEN VAUCIT. . 

. .<< MADAMr-We tieg to gire expression to llie luiallp^ed and 
sustained satisAiction which we have derived from your late per- 

• • 1 'f • I .1.- -^ • • • . «v#'- -* 

formanoes at our national theatre. 

*' We have each and all endeavoured to pnmiote the cultivation of 
ekutaid literature, and the study: of ancient art in this our city $ and 
yie feel that jour noble representation of ' Antjgpn^' has gireatly 
advanced these important qbjepts, by creating a love and admiration 
of thei beauty and grandeur of ancient Greece. 

*< With the writings of the Grecian dramatists, it is true^ we- have 
long been funiliar; jbixt thev power and, their heaQ^ have, fome 
down to us through books alone. /Mute and motionlesji', that 
drama has lieretofore stood beibre us ; you, IVta^lam, have given it 
voice, gesture, life'; yon have reiafized the genius, and embodied the 
in8pbation8,<yf the authon and of the artists of. early Greece ; and 
have thus encouraged and instructed the youth of Ireland in the 
study of their immortal works. , 

*' We offer the accompanying testimonial to the virtues and 
talentsof one, ^vfao^ tflstes, educati6ii,'aiid~surpa8sihg powers have 
justly placed her at the summit of her pcofest^on. . i . r -t :•: :.» , 
*' Gboboe Pbtbie, v. p. R. I. A., Chairman. 
John Anster, LL.D., M.R.LA. 1 . 

John Francis Waller, M.&LA. J Secretanes. 

** Dublin, 1845." 
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to all admirers of genius, to all who would wish to haye 
learning prosecuted in an ardent imd genezons spirit^ 
to see the youth of onr nniyersity — ^the bud and pro- 
mise of the mind of Ireland — crowding the theatre in a 
body, to learn from a yonng and beantifol woman to 
appreciate the genius of the Greek drama, and of one of 
its noblest masters. 

When such a sight is to be seen, let us not be told 
that the taste for the drama is declining. Giro us the 
drama as it should be given, and the public will do 
their part. Give us nature, and passion, and genuine 
art^ and it will be seen that the spirit to appreciate, and 
the hand to reward them are not wanting* 

[Be Quixioey, who saw Milss Faacit .perform Antigone in Edin- 
bmgh, writes of it thus in his essay " On the Antigone of Sophocles " 
(Wcnrks, vol. 14) :— '* Suddenly— oh I heavens, what k revelation of 
beauty ! — ^fbrth stej^ied, walkhig' in Iwightn^, the most fiudtless of 
Grecian marbles, Miss Helen Paudt as ' Antignne.' What perfec- 
tion of Athenian scnlptore ! the noUe fignre, the lovely arms, the 
fluent drapery ! What an unveiling of the ideal statuesque I Is it 
Hebe ? Is it Aurora ? Is it a goddess that moves before us ? Per- 
fect she is in ferm ; perfect in attitude ; 

' Beautiful ezoeedingfy, 

Like a lady fhxm a far oountri^' 

It flattered CMie*8 patriotic feelmgs to see this noble young country* 
woman realising so exquisitely, and restoring to our imagmatkms, 
the noblest of Qreek girls."] 
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THE GLADIATOR OP RAVENNA.* 

(Fraseb's Maqaztne, Mabch, 1857.) 

N the barrenness of onr present dramatic 
literature, it is pleasant to find that else- 
where in Enrope there are authors to 
write and companies to act plays of a 
high class, like those contained in the edition of Fried- 
rich Halm's works which has jnst been completed. One 
of these, Ber 8ohn der WildnisSy has been introduced 
to our own stage under the title of Ingoma/Tf but not 
having fallen into the hands of capable actors, it has 
not taken the place which its originality and great 
dramatic beauty would otherwise have secured for it. 
Halm's Orisdda was also acted in England several 
years ago with indifferent success; and his fine dra- 
matic sketch, Gamoensy has been endenizened in the 
columns of Blackwood. Otherwise this author is little 
known in this country, and will probably remain so un- 

* Friedrich Ileum's Werke» Yienna. London : Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1856. 
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less some of the Qnarterlies shidl devote the necessary 
space to a detailed criticifim of his works. Such a task 
is quite beyond our limits, and we shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to a notice of his last, and in some re* 
spects finest, play, The Oladiaior cf BawmnfM, 

This play was produced anonymously at the Burg 
Theater of Vienna, in October, 1854. It was then, and 
for a long time afterwards, ascribed to a certain Dr. 
Lanbe, till suddenly the authorship was claimed by a 
Bavarian schoolmaster, named Friedrich Bacherl, who 
alleged that in the play, which was then creating a 
fuMTore throughont Sonthem Germany, he recognised 
the substance of a drama which he had some years 
before submitted to the director of the Bwrg Theater^ 
and which had been returned by that gentleman as 
unfit for the stage. Great was the ferment which en- 
sued, and in Munich the production of the piece led to 
something as like an 0. P. riot as, under the limitations 
of Bavarian liberty, was possible. How the contro- 
versy ended we never learned, and the volume before 
us does not say, as the play quietly takes its place, 
without one word of comment, among Halm's other 
works. Possibly, as there were people to declare that 

" Garth did not write his own Dispensary,'* 

there are still believers in Laube and Bacherl. All we 
can say is, that this play has a marvellous &mily 
resemblance to its companions, and that as it is pub- 
lished as Halm's, we believe it to be purely and simply 
his. 

The story has evidently been suggested by two sen- 
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tenof^Bt of Taoitns. / In. bis viention.of theffirst defeat 
infiicte^ upon the an^j of . Arminins hy Gfennanicus, 
wlien li^ .^tered Gennaiij to ayenge Hbe signal over- 
throw of Yarns in the Terttobnrger Forest by the great 
German leader, ihat brilliant #ord-painter recoils that^ 
amongtbe prisoners then takeni*-^ ' 

** Inefftnt ftemiiiA nobues ; inter qiias uxor Aiininii, eademqne filis 
8ege8ti8j nmriti'inagis quain parentis bdiiiid, neque Ticta in lacrimas, 
neqne ig^a, sopplex, oonqireBflHi' inter, unnm manibus^ gravidum 
ntemm Jnti|en8^'— u^n. i» 57. , 

Arminins's wife, whose name was . Thnsnelda, soon 
after being taken to Bome to swell the triumph of 
Ctermanicns, gave birth to a son, who, according to 
Strabo^ waa called Thnmelicns, and of him Tacitns says, 
*' edncatns Bayennss pner, quo moz Indibrio conflictatns 
sit^ in tempore memorabo." The lost books of the 
AwnaU no donbt contained the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise here given, but of this son nothing further is 
known historicallj. Enough, however, is suggested in 
the words just quoted for the purposes of the drama- 
tist, who, availing himself of the facts that a woman of 
the character indicated, the wife of the great German 
hero, gave birth in captivity to a son, and that this son 
was trained as a gladiator at the school of Bavenna, 
and actually made his appearance in the arena, has con- 
structed a play fall of life and action and interest, de- 
spite the remoteness of the period and the antagonism 
of most of the characters to modem sympathies. 

The |>lay opens in the gardens of Marc Antony in 
Bome, with the arrival of what a Yirginian would call 
a ^< prime lof of giadiatorcr for tiie approaching games. 
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They are imder the gnidance of Glabrio,^ihe maater of 
ihe Baveima School, who is aa proad of his troop, and 
in xnnoh^ the fiame Te&n, as. a dog-^anoies in the pxesent 
da7]8<iif.h]8\^toj'! iogBK: .TheTariona oharaelenof 
Ilia burly flmffians and. thfiir mutual jeakqaiea are.njoe^ 
]ndiTid&aliaed,>:.end deyebped with great, dramatia 
Tiyaoifyi 'ForeBUMbamoogL them are . Kejx »and Tlvome^- 
lions; -tha foxmecaafild handt^and kioag of the schooJ.^ 
the laMeif the xaosi promiaing pet. of the ftioay, and 
described; }jy . GUabiiOj to the;, disgitat .of the . brawny 

Keyz^juskH^.- . • • -• ;.-».,...•.,•;. ».,. , 
'^Handsome as I^(Bbii8,l>ldbiniiig as' &'ro8e.^ ** 

Kdyz, it is plain, will not long hold his supremacy 
undiiq)uted. Thumelicus is bent on reigning in his 
stead, stimulated thereto partly, by ambitioB, and more 
strongly by. the bravados of Eeyz, that he is .as intimate 
as himself in the good gpraoes of LyciscOfVk flawes-girl 
of whom ThuineUcus is enamoured. JVom woidS; they 
ML to. blows, and are only parted by the. Tigoious .whip 
of their mastOT&Uteio. The rest being dismissed tp 
their .iq]aarter9t 0labrio takes T}iumelicus .under his 
especial, charge, soothiug him by assurances thatl^oisca 
is now- Vi Borne, and true to him, and that she shall 
Tisit him forthwith. It is all-important that his 
fayourite shall not get out of condition through fretting, 
and Qlabrio coaxes him with the coarse sug^-plums of 
flattery and fawning. The animalism and degraded 
sensuousness of the whole party are* brought out with 
great skill. 

As Olabrio and ThumeUcus retire, Tbusoelda.and 
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hst kinBWoman Bahus, who have been prisoners at 
large in the gardens of Antony since their first arrival 
in Borne, enter in conversation, and from them the 
andience learns the circnmstanoes of Thnsnelda's cap- 
tivity ; and that having meditated suicide rather than 
attend the triumphal car of Germanicns, she had for* 
borne on finding that she bore another life within her 
own. Her boy has been torn from her in infancrp^, and 
me knows not where or how he has been trained, or 
indeed if he be alive. Germany has not forgotten, how- 
ever, either the captive queen or her son, and Merovig^ 
the brother-in-arms of Arminius, along with some other 
German chiefs, has entered the Boman service, and 
come to the capital for the purpose of effecting the re- 
lease of Thusnelda and Thumelicus, and setting up 
the latter as their leader in a great scheme for libe- 
rating Germany, and establishing the unity of the 
kingdom. Merovig finds his way into the gardens, 
developes his designs to Thusnelda, and has just in- 
formed her that her son still lives, and that she will 
soon see him, when voices are heard approaching, and 
he is compelled to retreat before he can apprise her 
where and whiat her son is, leaving in her hands the 
sword of her dead husband. The act closes thus : — 

*^ Thusnelda.— See him again ! 
Bat one word, Merovig ! See him again I 
Is 't dream? Or truth? No, no, it is no dream. 
This is Arminius' sword, and shall I not 
Within my son's hand place it, shall I not 
Incite his spirit to a hero's deeds, 
And set his Other's image 'fore his ejes ? 
I shall, I shall !— Te great, ye righteous gods. 
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Oft in the sOent night haTe I besoaght ye, 
To lay witihin my hands, and on my Bonl, 
Some mighty pnrpose, yet before I died, — 
To entrust to me some mission high and grave. 
That, nndistraiight by weakness or by hate, 
I might unswervingly my task fulfil, 
Might be Thusnelda still, Arminius' wife. 
And worthy of the German name I bear 1 
This ye have done, ye have trusted to my hands 
My country's might, her honour, and her future ; 
And here I vow— clutch ye this hand I raise 
In witness of my oath, and hold it fiist — 
I will fulfil the task ye have enjoined, 
This I will do, and if my powers shall f^, 
111 break, as breaks the oak before the blast, 
But bend I will not, ever, ever more! 

Thumbligus {entering). — It is too hot within ! I cannot sleep! 
And I can't get that Keyx from my sight ! 
So ho ! What woman's this here with the sword ? 

Bamis {rettuming from assisting Meeoyio to escape).-^ 
He has escaped 1 

Thus. Hush, hush ! Look there ! Ye gods ! 

Bamis. What ails thee ? What's amiss ? 

Thus. Bost tliou not see ? 

Or is it only to my eyes revealed ? 
Look yonder, look ! 

Bamis. By the gods' cloud-wrapt throne. 

That is Arminins from crown to sole ! 

Thuk. Why do you stare at me, ye crackbrained crones ? 
What want ye ? Speak ! 

Thus. No, it is not the shade 

Of my Arminius risen from the grave ! 
No, thine eye flashes, and thy voice rings clear ; 
Thou livest, thou art my son, and — hence, ye tears. 
With your bedimming veils ! — and let these arms 
Bnfold thee, clasp thee to my mother's heart ! 

Thijm. What want ye ? Let me — 

Thus. Dost thou know me not ? 

But I, I know thee well — the dimple here, 

D 
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And here the dark-brown mole. Sigmar, my ton. 
Dost tboa disown the breast that saokled thee. 
The anns that rocked thy infimoy to deep ? 

Thum. Sigmar? Tve heard that name before— 

Thus. Here,take 

Thissword! Tisthme! Tis thy inheritanoe. 
Now flames a brighter lustre from thme eyes. 
Oh, look upon me, — ^longer, doser still I 
And let me steep and comfort my siek soul 
In the deep liquid ocean of thine eye 1 

Thum. That look! That voice! Is my bram turned ? 

Thus. Hush! hush! 

Music ! These are the melodies of home ! 
How soft and sweet ! Is the nighl come so soon ? 
I see thee not, yet do I hold thee fast 
We shall not part, my son — 

Thux. She totters, sinks ; 

Come hither ! Quick ! 

IUmis. She foints. 

Thus. My son, my son ! " 

The second act passes in the Imperial Palace, where 
the scene opens npon a circle of Galigala's conrtiers, 
who are discussing the most recent scandal and gossip 
of the Court whilst waiting for the appearance of the 
imperial tyrant. The period chosen is towards the 
close of Calignla's career, when his frantic excesses 
have become intolerable, and the conspiracy nnder 
which he fell is on the point of being matured by his 
&Yonrite, Gassins ChaBrea, the prefect of the Fradtbrian 
Gnard. This scene is throughout mastwly in concep- 
tion and details. It combines the charm of historical 
and poetical truth, and must be most effective in per- 
formance, full as it is of life, variety, and movement. 
We are prepared for the entrance of Caligula by the 
glimpses which we gather from the various speakers of 
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hiB cruelties, bis eix^essefi, the vanity which made him 
even inslflt on being worshipped as a diTiniij, and those 
other features of his character which are familiar to the 
scholar. This part of the scene is managed, with an 
almost Shakspearian skill, delightfully in contrast with 
the prosy awkwardness of most German dramas. Let 
ns step aside from the crowd with Cornelius Sabinus 
and Cassius GhoBrea, and listen to what the latter has 
to say of the tyrant, in answer to the remark of Sabi- 
nus, that the destinies of the. world and of mankind are 
at the mercy of a blaspheming madman : — 

''CABsnn. ItahiMMtfeemssoI The plain tmtli Is this ^ 
Caligula is sick I He used to be, 
ThoCi kiiow*IM) a maa of bnuns and jndgmeDt» quick 
To see and to decide, wdghty in speech, 
And loved the arts.-~Biit for these last few weeks, — 
In business or in convene, 'tis all one — 
He drops by fits into a dream-like maie. 
Stares rig^t befbro him, then stsrte upanon, 
Shouts, dances, leaps, then with a wofiil tif^ • 
Cries, < He is poison'd, that his life's assail'd ! ' 
Then reels and staggers, till, quite spent, he sinks 
Like a dead man into a breathless swoon. 
By night he wanders sleepless through the halls. 
Sees phantoms as he goes in every nook. 
Stalks up to them, and babbles to the walls. 
Answering thehr ghostly gibberish, which is heard 
By no one but himself. 

CoBV. Crazed! As long since 

He lost all stint and bound in his desires,- 
So' to his troubled spirit outward: things 
Hav« lost their substanoe and oofaetency! 
And this affrights thee! What delivers him 
Into thy hand, disturbs thee ? 

Cas. ' Were he mad. 

Quite mad, I should not care ! But 'tis just this 
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Half bHndneBSy this unsteady feeble glanee 
Of the sool's eye, this same paralysis 
Of mind which wakes up saddenly to nenre 
Its tiger spring, whose aim none can foresee, 
'Tis this which scares me ! The insane caprice 
Which prompted him this morning to send out 
Forty death-warrants, in some sudden fit 
May on his tablets set my name. In brief, 
1*11 end this torture, and for ever I 

GoBK. How, 

Thou wouldst, then— 

Cass. He must hence, and quickly too ! 

(Cassius then deyelopes his plan for the assassination of the Emperor, 
engages Sabinus to sound the Praetorians, undertakes to ascer- 
tain the views of the Senate himself; and continues :) 
Hush! I see 
The Caesar coming. (CixiouuL n^peara toUh kia mite, and advmtoei 

slowly,) 

CoBK. Who are these with him ? 

Cass. That's Fiso there, the same whose wife he stole 
The other day, and Titus Marcius, 
That idle prate-a-pace ; the rest a troop 
Of creeping things, that fiiwn and quake for life I 
The old man with the bandage o'er his eye. 
Who now adjusts the folds of Cesar^s robe. 
Is Havius Arminius. — Him thou knowest ? 

CoBK. Arminius' brother, who our Varus slew 
In the Teutoberger Forest ? 

Cass. Ay, the same ; 

And he adjusts the folds of Cassar's robe 1 

CoBN. isi his place I should blush — 

Cass. Fsha, man, he is 

Just such a German, as we sons of Bome ! 

(Caligula, resting on the arm o/Oajhj^ Pibo, and attended by Titus 
Mabcius, Gallub Yalebius, Flatius Abmhrus, and other 
senators and eguites, has meanwhile reached the centre of the 
stage; in the background, slaves,) 

Cabs, {t^ier saltding Caligula, to the slaves). The litter, ho ! 

Caligula. Tou^d have me to the bath ? 
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No, Cassiiu, no ! I*m thoitooghly worn out, 
So sick and weaiy, I feel like to drop. 
Cas. Ho, sUives, a chair 1 A chair there, for the Csesar ! 
Calio. As I was saying, Piao, the dread weight 
Of empire lies too heavy on my soul ; 
The duty of chastising irks my consdenee. 
The hourly claims on all my powers exhaust me. 
Add, too, the perils, toils of the campaign 
In Germany. 

Puo. Yet such laurels followed them, 

As eyen Germanicus, thy mighty foiher. 
Did never win. 

Cabs. (oHde, to Cobnbliub). He made some dozen slaves 
Appear, disguised as Grermans* in the scrub. 
Whereon two legions presently must scour 
The forest through, and set some trophies up. 
That, friend, was his campaign in Germany 1 

Calio. Yes, this campaign — thy hand, Arminius ! 

(^Su^tporied hif Abminius and Piso, letting hmaelf dawn, 
upon the chair,) 
We achieved wonders, and our foemen fled— 
Thou, Elavius, too, wert there. 
Fla. I was, my liege. 

Calio. And saw them run, these German churls ? 
Fla. Oh, yes, 

They ran, great Csesar ! 

Calig. Ha, your colour mounts, 

You are a Germain<--oh, I don't forget ! 

Fla. If love for mighty Borne, and loyalty 
In Casar's service witnessed, make a Soman, 
Then I am one I 

Cauo. Well said, ay, very well! 

Thanks, thanks! (Pattse,) 
Cass, {approaehing Caligula). Thou'rt not in spirits ; say, what 
care 
Despoils us of thy smile ? 

Calig. Vertigo, friend. 

Simple vertigo ! Strange ! The <^d man stands 
Before my eyes for ever. 
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Cass. What old man ? 

Calio. Ill tell yon. 

{He makes a »ign; tke hyettmdenfaU haeh eeverai paees, Ftso 
and Mabcius, who are BtatUmed behmd hie chaiitf a$td 
Casbius, who stands htfore hkn^ alone remaining,) 
Testeniight, when livia > 
Had left mj chamber,— hark you, in your ear, 
That woman, FisOy is a paragon. :. i 

Fiso. You make me proud, my Csesar. 

Cauo. She Imd^gone, 

And I lay sleepless on my oonch, when, lo ! 
The curtain mstled, and comes glidini^ in 
My uncle Bmsus, who took poison— then 

Silanus, my wife's father, who, you know, i . . 

Cut his own throat in the bath, 'stead of his beaidf 
And he held up the gory knife to me, 
As though 'twas I had edged it for liie foot $ 
And lastly came Tiberius, my undo, 
Bearing a pillow — ^yes, that very pillow 
Which I, as those that love me not report. 
Did smother him withal, and thenfupon. 

Grasping each others' hands, the three hegtak^(laugking cohtmUitfefy.) 
I nearly died with laughing; 'twas, ye gods. 
Too monstrous, too absurd — began to danoe. 
Slowly at first, then fester, faster still. 
And still more close they span their circle rotmd me. 
And still approached me nearer as I lay. 

(With a shout.) There, Cassius, look, look— there they ar^ again I 
Avaunt! Te shall not-rHenoe, 
Te icy hands ! Back from my brow, I say •*•*- 

(Sinks back in the ehaif ina/reiusf,) 

Fiso (aside). Horrible ! . 

Maboius (aside). Fearful ! ..•.;.... . 

Cass. My hair stands on end. 

The life-blood curdles at my heart I (Aloud.) A doctor, 
A doctor, straight ! 

Calio. {starting wildly tup), A doctor ? Ill have none ! 
As true as I am Caius Caesar, none ! 
OIF goes his head who babbles in surmise ! 

(4fter a pause recovers his composure.) 
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How hns ity my good CMdns, witli my tawny 
Hyranum wbelps — the lions six, I meaa, 
Which Tabero sent me from I>Mnaaeii8~«h ? 

Cam. Now they have vested, they show fresh and fierce 
As que could wish ; thou may'st at any time 
Employ them in the drcos. 

Calio. That is well! 

Something yon said of gladiators, too ? 

Cab& Wlio^from Ba^emia have arrived to-day | 
This scroll contains their nombers and their names ! 

Calio. (takes up the paper amd runs hie ejfe aver U), 
Bore's fifty ns^med, and those from Capua, 
From Nokr-Good ! Tbeyll make a holocaust, 
life's ruddy juice will flow in copknis streaoos. 
And steam in fragrant Taponrs ! Pah ! Even that, 

{tkr&we the ecroll upon the table near Mm) 
How flaTourless, how stale ! lliere's no spice, none. 
For a dull'd palate, no provocative 
For unstrung nerves! 

Cabs, {who meanwhile ha» retired up the etage), 

BoomJ Boom ! So please yon, room 
For the Augusta! 

Cjbsokia {attended by several toomeit, who remain at the baek^ 
enters through the centre door). Thanks to the gods that still 
I find you here ; I almost feared that I 
Should come too late. 

Calio. Joy never comes too late ; 

And Beauty's welcome, come whene'er she may. 

CiBS. And art thoa well ?. . Thou look'st so pale, my Cassar. 

Calig. But thou art bright as Aphrodite's self ! 
This charming dress, that shows these noUe limbs 
Mmre than it veils their symmetry ; this head, 
lliat on this snow*wfaite neck so proudly sways ! 
And when I think that this most lovely head — 

CiBS. Well, that this head ? 

Calio. That it must fallif I 

Command, a twofold rapture thrills me through ! 
But for the present^come. Til rest me here ! 

(CfiSOMiA conduots him to the chair,) 
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But for the present let tiiis lovely head 
Devise how we shall make the day mn by ! 
Cms. You will not to the batii, then ? 
Oauo. No, no b*th t 

{Haif aside, and m^aterioushf*) It nUnds me of Silaans, who in the 
bath^ 
C^s. Why fret about the dead ? Compose yourself ! 
With music fortify your listless nerres. 
Caliq. (as before). What 1 Thoa^dst have music, far the ghosts to 

dance? 
Cm&, {aside, to Cassius^ wkUst Caughul lies hack in the chair, 
his head dropped, and starinff upon wxcancy). 
These fancies fright me. Mark, O Cassius, mark 
How fixedly he stares I How diall I stir 
The stagnant waters of this flaccid soul ? 
I seek in vain, where'er I turn mine eye. 

Cab. (aside). Tet need there is, that sometlung should be found I 
This brooding makes him savage in the end, 
And the sick tiger no caresses tame. 
CiXiG. {starting vp). Cffisonia, where art thou ? Stay by rael 
Cj£s. {advancing to him). Come, let us to the gardens, sweet, and 
there 
Amuse ourselves with tennis. 

Caug. No— Yes— No— 

I cannot yet resolve to be resolved I 
Let us, my goddess, first arrange the show 
Of gladiators which I mean to give. 
The rascals have arrived ! 

( Unfolding the scroll tokich Ues upon the table.) 
See, what 18 Ihb? 
Thumelicus — I seem to know that name; 
How should I know it ? H'&i ! Thumelicus — 

Mar. {comesforward), 'Tis very like, that from Thusnelda's prayer, 
Which I presented yesterday, the name 
Has rested in your memory — 
Fla. Thusnelda ! 

Calio. Thusnelda ? Was not that Aiinfaiitls' wife, 
Who on a time 'gainst Varus took the field ? 
And was it not my sire, Germanicus, 
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Wbo took her prisoii«r» when shortly aller 

His vengeance swoop'd upon the Geimaa woods ? 

Mar. Twas even so, and thy great tire, my liege, 
Brought her to Borne. 

Cauo. Tiberiiis, my miele, 

When she leftued to attend the Tietor's car, 
In the triumph of Germaniciis, did he not 
Command them tear the infimt from her hreast 
She to Arminiiis bore in piison hero^ 
And threaten — 

Mar. Yes, he threatened her to slay 

The child, nnless in silence she obey'd 
His eresy liest, my liege J and she obey'd! 

Cali«. {ande). Ay, he had brains, the old man with the pillow ! 
(Aloud), And what does this Thnsnelda waat horn me ? 
What prays she for ? 

Mas. A fkToiir she implores. 

As oft refosed already as besought, 
That, after many years, she onoe, but onoe, ? . 

May be permitted to behold her son. 
Who by Tiberius* order has been train'd 
Far from his mother at Bayenna*s school. 

Cauo. What say*st thoa ? Is it possible ? In Bavemia, 
Thumelicus — Thumel — 

Mas. Thatisherson! 

Cauo. Thumelicns, ArminiiM*, TbnsiiBlda'a son* 

Fla. (aside), Arminiua' son, my nephew ? 

Calio. See now, see ! 

How things combine! She knga to see her son, 
And he is here. Arminius* sonl Oh rare! 

(Bmdmg baei to CmaovjA,) 
What do you think, love ! Can we not devise 
Something from this, of taste most exquisite ? 
A sport to charm aiid kindle, — a delight 
To stir not merely sense, bat spirit too,-* 
A sight more stimulating than the spices 
Of Taproban and India, eh 7 

Cms. What sight, 

What sport, my Caesar ? 
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Calio. How! Whsiipori? « • > 

A combat, my iweet iniKMMBoe ! Jnstthmk,. ^^K . 
A joatiiy that thare before hia notber'a efes . ' - 
Fig^ta» bleeds, and fiills ! Snch sport was neyar known,' 
Sbioe first tiie Cizous' sand was dranoh'd in blood ! (Sprin^mff up.) 

Fla. (ande). Oh shame and grief! Oh horraiiaod iimky V^ ' 

The project is ^(^iroelj ooppeiTed bj Calig|i}%,how-» 
ever, when it loses its attraction fop his feeble wifl* 
The son of Arminins is, after all, only a gladiator,' and 
what triumph can ensne from his death? To Cea^pnifk 
and Gassins, however, it is eqnallj of in^ortaBoe to 
keep the imperied monster amused, eaiA the former 
suggests to him that th6 execution of his plan will be 
the greatest of all triumphs,, because it will dernpn- 
strate to the world that the race of the dreaded Armi* 
nius has ceased to be formidable, and that Germany has 
now for the first time been subdued^ wlien her noblest 
children are not vanquished in the.fiqld, but treated a& 
the jest «nd pastime of a Roman holidaj« KindHag at 
the images thus suggested, Caligula exclaims :— 

"Calig. Yes, thou art right! Thai gires a meaning, yes, 
A background, to the pastime, sharp and keen t 
Now the whole picture stands before my soul : 
Thusnelda, with the oak*wTeath in her hair $' 
Her son, as Qerman weapon'd and attiied, 
Strstdh'd 'neath the blade of his antagomst. 
Who bears my weapons, wears my purple too. 

All this shall, loud as Jove's own Grander, speak ^ 

Caligula's triumph and Qermania's fall I 

Cas. (cuide, to Cbsonia). Now we are safe! 

Fla. (aside). Help, resone, O ye Gods ! 

Calio. Wine, bring me wine, and let the mnsie soond ! 
(7b Casonia.) Come to my arms, divine enchantress, come ! 
This thou, thou a mere woman, conldst devis6 ? 
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Come to my flums ! for How I am ftt ease $ 
A wish, aa aim onoe more before me stands^ • 
I still can will, and therefore still I live ! 

Cab. (aside). Ay ! but not laog, else SyUa's stars do Be I 

Calio. Wine, ho! Henoeforth a foetal day shall be 
Tills day, which flmig a new eaoratomcat's pearl 
Upon my life's forlorn and arid strand I 

(MtiHe heard mthout^ which ooniinuea to the end (tf-the §cmu4) 
Thou, Cassias, straightway shalt beftwe me bring 
These gladiators of Bayenna; thoa, • 
P!so, away, and in my name salute 
The Senate ; tell the fothers I fainte them 
To Caius Caesar's triumph, every man. 
Why do you pause ? Away I ' ' 

(JMFlso. Enter elaoee with jfoUensfokkleamdekipei) 

Cjbs. {eeiffinjf a eup). Here, here is wine I 

Calio* {seizing a ffobkt, pours for.CMsomx). 
Thanks, Hebe, thanks I This goblet to the foir 
And happy issue of this sport of mine ! 

Cam. To whom dost thou confide the «dile's charge. 
To see that aU'things needful are prepared 
Beforehand at the circus ? 

Calio. (looking roimd the circle,) The sedile's charge ? 
To whom confide it ? (After a pause.) Havius Arminius, 
Approach i-^To thee, who on the Weser onoe 
Closed' to thy brother's prayer thine ear and heart; 
Thou, that all Boman art, German no more, 
To thee do I confide the sdile's charge ! 

FlL,' To me, my liege, to me— 

Cauo. Hence to Thiisnelda» 

And to her take with yon her long-lost son ! 
Let him be hers until the games begin ; 
Then he shall fight before his mother's eyes. 
And she shall see him stricken by his doom I 
This is my wiU, so bear it unto her, 
And mark it to the letter be fulfill'd ; 
For should it prove that thou art more a German, 
And less a Boman than thou late didst raunt. 
Then, hypocrite, by Kronion's tlrandeg||iK>ltB, 

(Hurls the goblet to his feet.) 
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Then shall thy head, even as this goblet, roll ! 

(Amde to Cjesonia.) What say'st thon, dordet ? Now I have them 

all. 
The whole stock of Arminius, in mj net. 
{JUmd,) And now away! Let the fintes shiilly sound, 
Awake the pcean, let the gohiets ring ! 
Till to Olympus high our totbI mount, 
And down to Orcus* depths its echoes dang ! 
I lire again ! To liye is to eqjoy. 
Soy rapture, let thy sparkling fountains flow, 
And sweep us onwards in thy surging waves ! " 

{Exit, leading Cjebomia $ th$ rest crowd tumtdtuouiiy tfter tkem.) 

The gladiators soon learn the illostrions parentage 
of their oompaniony and jnake his position more un- 
pleasant than before by their gibes and sneers at the 
Wild Man of the Woods, the Bear-Prinde, and Beggar- 
Eling. Qlabrio is driven to his wits'-end to keep him 
in good hnmonr, and above all, to get him to consent to 
wear the dress and arms, the bearskin and the winged 
helmet of the Germans at the approaching games. In 
this strait he calls Lycisca, the flower-girl, to his aid, 
and the third act opens with a dialogue, in which she 
nndertakes to coax her lover into compliance. To en- 
sure the success of his design, Caligula has resolved 
that Thumelicus shall have for his antagonist the most 
expert gladiator of the time, Diodorus the Cappadooian. 
His death is therefore certain, and there is something 
frightful in the reckless wilfulness with which Ljcisca, 
Dalilah-like, lures her lover to his doom. Life has losit 
its relish for herself, and she almost envies the fate she 
sees awaiting him. This character is managed with 
great subtlety in the scene with Thumelicus which 
follows. She tells him )iis antagonist is to be his rival 
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Keyx. Upon this his disgust at the Gtemuoi aceoatre- 
ments, which the mockerj of liis companions has in- 
spired, vanishes, and he is all impatience for the hour 
that is to place his rival foot to foot before him. The 
donds pass from his brow, and he is strc^^ling with 
Lycisca for a kiss, when his mother enters : — 

*' Thitbnblda. Who is that woman, boy ? 

Ltciboa. Is this thy mother ? 

Thusk. And thon, who art thou ? Speak I 

Ltc. Why, like thyself, 

A woman, only younger by a trifle, 
Not high-bom, bat good-looking, smart and trim ; 
No princess tmly, but a Boman ; I 
Am like the roses 'tis my trade to sell — 
I have a bloom, and sundry prickles too ! 
Now, German princess, art content ? 
(Thrawinff Tbuxeuoub a kiss,) To-night! (ExU,) 

Thusn. I know, my son, misfortune to base souls 
Is but a mark for scoffing and for scorn ; 
Nor do I marrel that this creature, like 
Her fellows, was most insolent and mde ; 
I marvel thou canst find her worthy thee. 
And that thy lov&— attempt not to gainsay it— 
Thou lovest her — 

Thum. I? Well, yes! I like the girL 

She's pretty, very pretty, and beguiles 
The dull hours — 

Thusn. Bo I hear aright ? She is 

Only the plaything of thy idle hours ? 
Thou lovest her not, scarce feel'st respect for her ? 
In Germany, my son, they honour woman 5 
In each and all the rudest warrior prims 
The mother who has borne him on her breast, 
And in foil feith expects prophetic words 
From bashful maids' undesecrated lips! 

Thum. Oh yes, in Germany, but weVe in Borne." 
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Small prospect here oE sympMij between motiier 
and aoai and from this point the antagonism be- 
tireen them, in which the fiitare interest of thepUj 
oentreSy may be said to commence. Borne has done her 
work of vengeance sm*ely; the moral sense i& stifled ia 
the child of her formidable foe,-**4iis nature^, ^f lake the 
dyer's hand, subdued to what it works in." This, how- 
ever, Thusnelda has yet to learn* ThnmeUcns hao not 
told her what he is, and she is about to question him, 
when they are interrupted by the entrance of her bro- 
ther-in-law, Flavins Arminius. Traitor though hQ bad 
been to Arminius and his country, he comes with pii7 
in his heart to communicate the dreadful project of the 
Emperor. His presence rouses all the slumbering in- 
dignation of Thusnelda, who launches the thnndepbplts 
of her scorn at the recreant and traitor. Stung by her 
words, he dashes forth Caligula's command that she 
shall appear in the circus to-morrow, in her royal ap- 
parel, and with an oak-wreath in her hair, to see her 
son make his first public display of his craft. Her 
horror at the discovery that Thumelicus is a gladiator, 
gives way to dismay as, penetrating the purpose of 
Caligula, she sees that it is her country's shame he .ha0 
in view in the indignity to which her son and herself 
are to be exposed. She declares her resolution to defy 
his order. To this Flavins replies >— 

<< Woman, thou'rtcraied! When GflBsw has said 'Ay/ 
Who ever Tentured to gainsay him ? 

Thusn. I! 

Go tell thy lord, Thusnelda never shall, 
Bobed for a holiday, stand forth to see 
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Her ehild'B disho&Qiir and lier eom^tiry*^ shame ! 
And never shall this yojithy Aimlmus' ton. 
Equipped, in mockery, with his fiber's arms, . . 
Bo battle in the drciu for his life 1 
Never, I tell thee, never ! He is my soo. 
And shall not fight-- 

Thux. How! Inotfig^t! Notfifl^tl 

Wilt drive me frantic ? 

Thubit. Oh ye eternal gods I 

Thux. I not to figbt, when CsBsar in his grace 
Has given me Keyx for my antagonist ? 
Not fight ? I craven-like to skulk at home. 
Whilst my companions in the circus give 
The death-salute triumphantly to CcBsar ? i • 

Shall Keyx^ ESyx point at me in soorn^ 
And flout me as a fiuntheart and poltroon ? 
Not fight, not fight, indeed ? I'd sooner die 1 

FzjL. (aside). Oh, happy youth ! He does not feel his shame ! 

Thush. SIgmar, 
*Tis meet that men be bnure, and thoa art brave, 
And thou shalt prove thy valour too, I vow. 
On this proud Rome, right gloriously and soon ; 
Only not now ; thou shalt not waste thy might 
And bravery on base juggling shows like, these ! 

Thuk. What names are these ? Base juggling shows 1 y^ gods I 
When Borne puts on her festal braverjr — • . 

When Ceesar, senate, all the Boman knights, 
In solemn order to the circus wend, 
Within whose vast expanse a surging sea 
Of forms and voices has since sunrise roar'd — 
When now at C»sar's nod the lists are flung 
Wide open to the combatants, and aU 
Grows hush'd, hush'd low as tongue had never spoke, 
And now the signal shrills, the blows fall thick — 
One presses on, the other with a jerk 
Clips his opponent's helmet in his net, 
Who struggles free, and is enmeshed again — 
Then striking now, now stricken, bleeds and reels, 
And striking bares his bosom to the foe, 
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BeoeiTes his stroke, and makes an end $ and when, 
As suddenly as bursts a storm-charged cloud, 
Cheers, pealing thunder, shaking all the earth, 
He-echo round the Tictor*s giddy head, 
And here rain roses down, and laurels there — 
The GsBsar nods applause, and '' Victor, hail !" 
Rings from a thousand tongues through all the air. 
And this is but a base, a juggling show ? 
1^ victory, woman, victory, glory, life I 

Thusn. Thou dream'st of victory, deluded boy ; 
Thou see'st not, they but mean to murder thee. 
To avenge the father's victosry on the son. 
And thou — thou couldst — 

Thum. I am resolved to fig^t I 

Thubn. And Germany, which thou dost load with shame, 
Thy other's name, which thou dost desecrate — 
Thy mother's hopes, which thou dost turn to tears, — 
Are these all nought ? Art thou a gladiator 
Because Rome call'd thee such, and such has train'd thee ? 
Thou art Arminius* son, thou art a Qerman, 
And thou art ours ! 

Thum. What's German, Roman— Psha ! 

I'm a gladiator ; fighting is 
My trade ; and if on Germany's account 
Thou art asliamed of my vocation, know. 
No less ashamed am I of my German name, 
Of being a barbarian ; there I know that ! 
And here I now, once and for all, renounce 
The name and kinship of my German race ! 
In Rome, Rome I was bom, Rome brought me up ; 
lam — 

Thtsn. No more, unhappy boy, no more ! 

Thum. I am a Roman, Roman will remain I 
And therefore get thee hence, and tell thy lord, 
Thou Caesar's messenger, that I will fight 
To-morrow in the circus, as he bids — 
To conquer, if the gods vouchsafe success ; 
To fall, if on my head their doom has pass'd ! " (Exit,) 
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Flavms quits the stage, oTeroome with pity for 
Thnsnelda, on whom the whole tragedy dawns, which 
has ensued from what she deems her weakness in 
sparing her own life for the sake of her son's. The act 
closes upon the following soliloqnj : — 

<<I knew it well! Shame is the fndt of weakness ! 
I should have died ! If now my son will tarn, 
Benouncing^ his own people, to the foe, 
And recklessly disgrace his other's name, 
Mine is the gailt ! Tet have no fear, Arminins, 
Thy name shall never know the blur of shame ; 
Not thus, not thus thy son shall end his days !" 

The conflict thus opened is continued throughout the 
fourth act, Meroyig, who has learned firom Bamis the 
incidents of the previous scene, has almost abandoned 
his hope of raising Thumelicus into a fit successor to 
his father. Thusnelda struggles against his arguments ; 
but in the midst of an eloquent defence of her son, his 
voice is heard from within, miQgling in Bacchanalian 
revelry with Lycisca in this wise : — 

*^ Burning kisses, spicy wine! 
Now the grape's red blood to sip, 
Now the purple of thy lip ! 
Burning kisses, spicy wine^ 
Make a mortal all divine, 
lo, Bacchus, lo t Fill high, Lydsoa ! " 

Time presses. A decision must be taken, and Thume- 
licus is summoned by Bamis to his mother's presence. 
Flushed with his revel, and angry at the interruption, 
he bids them make short work of what they have to 
say. To the promise of a kingdom-— of all the nations 
between the Danube and the Rhine united under bis 

E 
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banner— he tnnui a eoomM ear« He is eqiLallj insen- 
sible to the call to ayenge his own and his country's 
wrongs by the destmction of Borne :— * 

** And wherefore Borne ? What ill has Borne e*er done 
To me, or Gknnanj what good, that I 
For Qermanj should &11 to feud with Borne ? 
What's Gemuuiy to me? 

Thusn. How, boy I the land 

For which thy father bled — ^the land in which 
Thoa*rt bom to empire, a Chemscan prince ! 
Dost thou renoiince thy birthright ? 

Mbb. Ganitbe? 

How ! Shut thine eyes when thy home beckons thee ; 
Close up thine ears when she, thy mother, calls I 
Thou canst, thou wilt not 

Thi71C» Wherefore can I not 7 

If Germany, my mother, as you call her. 
Through twenty years took neither thought of me. 
Nor of her there, that was Arminins' wife, 
Why, in the name of all the gods, should I 
Not turn my back upon this raven mother ? 
What's Grermany to me, I ask again ? 
I am no German, no Cheruscan prince ; 
I was, and am, and ever will remain, 
Thumelicus, the gladiator of Bavenna." 

Not deterred even by this outburst of passion, Mero- 
yig essays once more to tempt him by the offer of an 
army of power sufficient even to secure for him the 
purple of the G»sars. For a moment a flash of ambi- 
tion passes through the young man's brain. To-morrow 
he will talk farther of their plans. To-morrow, replies 
Merovig, will be too late ; to-morrow Thumelicus fights 
in the circus, and should he eren survive, Germany will 
never place itself under a leader who has disgraced 
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himself by wearing the wreath flting by the populace of 
Borne to the victorious gladiator. Infiiriated by this 
contemptaons allnsion to what has hitherto been the 
highest aim of his amlntiony Thumelicns declares that 
he never will be the leader of the Oermans though it 
were to secure the universe. Although all Germany 
lay imploring at his feet, he is going on to say, when 
Thusnelda interrupts him thus : — 

" Stay ! Germany never did, nor ever shall, 

lie at the foot of any he that Hves, 

To beg of him to be her lord and chief! 

No, Germany will ne'er enti«at ! Bitt I, 

Thy mother, I beseech thee, oh, my son, 

I, that in sorrow brought thee forth, in g;rief 

Did «iidde thee, and in despair^ dark hour 

Lost thee— I, I, my son, im|^ore thee now. 

Make not the day that gave thee back to me 

More bftttr than tibe day thai saw my loss! 

Betray me not, my dearest, fDttidest hope ; 

Spare me liie last, the deadliest of all pangs! 

Oh, let me not wirfive iny only child! 

For, fight to-monrow, fall away from as, 

And from that hour thou in my heart art dead I 

Vttt soomor would I see tiiee cold and stark, 

A gashed and mangled ooqifle, than diat thy head. 

At once dishonoured and with victory crowned, 

^ould bear aloft the gladiator's wreath I 

{4ft^ a pause, approaches THtrvELicus, who 
stands with his face averted.) 
Thou'rt wroth, my son ! Thou shouldest not be wroth 
With me ! I lived for thee, ay, lived when death 
Offered me fame and freedom j then live now 
For me ! Bepay the sacrifice I made ! 
Thou wear'st thy father^s lineaments, belie 
Them not ! Fair art thou, be in soul as fair I 
Be thou a man, no gladiator churl ; 
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And as thy birth proclainu thee for onr own. 
Be ours indeed ! Come I {Seufing hia hand,) 
'Twas denied to me 
To lead the feeble footsteps of the boy, 
Now let me be the guide unto the mani 
Come, Sigmar, oome I 

Tbum. (spummff her hand). No, no, I tell thee, no ! 

Thubk. Go, then! 

Thum. I will I Call me not back again, 

Nor hope to make me change, no, not one jot, 
For what Tye said, Tve said for good and all I" 

MeroTig now tries to persuade Thusnelda to escape 
alone with him. She refuses, dismissing him in lan- 
guage which no doubt has awakened a deep echo in the 
hearts of many a German audience : 

'* I stay. Betom thou home. Tet, there returned, 

Tell them, whilst they in council sat, and paused 

And pondered, a most noble spirit here 

In slavery's stress and thraldom dire was wrecked ! 

Tell them, they came to a resolve too late, 

And warn them, lest this same < Too late, too late 1 ' 

Prove not our country's curse throughout all time.** 

Meroyig retires, and the sound of Lycisca's yoice in 
the orgy to which Thumelicns has returned, suggests 
to his mother the hope that he may yet be saved 
through loye. She resolves to subdue her pride, and, 
Lydsoa soon afterwards appearing, appeals to her to 
use her influence with Thumelicns to persuade him to 
fly from Rome. To Lycisca she promises that she shall 
share the royal honours of her lover. Lycisca re- 
plies: — 

'' Thy hope is but a dream, thy prayer 

Impossibility. Na Nor for me, 

Nor for thy son is rescue possible 1 
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Tmmir. No TMene poodUe I Wlm even now 
All's ready for oar flight, troe friends at hand 
To bear ua home ? No, no, I do not dream; 
Tis bat thy fear. Nothing's impossible 
To woman's love, or to a man's resolve I 

LTa Ay, there, deloded one, the mischief lies! 
I am no woman, a poor flower-girl I. 
We love not, neither are we loved ! And be. 
He is a gladiator : not a man ; 
The sooorge instmeted bim j he oan obey, 
But not resQlve. Whatever destiny 
His home may ofler, glorioos and pure. 
He lacks the glance that sees the right at once. 
The soul that presses forward, the staunch heart 
That never flags till it achieves its task 1 
And I — enough of words ! This learn, that she 
Who has sunk like me, can only — go on sinking I 

TbuSN. Art stung with shame ? Well, then, revenge thyself. 
Is thy life fleck'd with spots ? then wash them off 
With Roman blood ! The weapons are prepared. 
And hosts stand ready to obey thy nod ! 
Come, follow us ; save-Hsave my son, and Bome 
Shall pay thee for the wrongs which thou hast borne. 

Lto. Say, can revenge give back what I have lost ? 
And you barbarians, would yon scorn me less 
Than do the sons of Bome ? No, no. If e'er 
It be decreed by Fate that I shall rule, 
'Tis here in Bome, not in your forest shades; 
And if shame be my lot, at least Bome proffers 
The bitter potion in a golden bowl. 

Thusn. And he — ^my sonl — ^who, who shall save my son ? 
Of aU that live on earth, thou only canst 
Look on my sorrow, let a mother's prayers 
Subdue thee — else I must— Ay, ay, I must! 
(Folia at her feet.) Behold me here a suppliant at thy feet I 
Have pity on me ! Fity ! Do not leaye 
The last shoot of a noble stem distraught. 
To perish in the circus like a beast. 
Ltc. Stand up I Kneel not to me I It nor beseems 
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Thyself, nor tooohM met Be noiahnaedL 

No word shall 'scape m^ Hpe of what thou'st said. 

Naj more I Seowe his freedom, if thou canst, 

And lead him h<Hne; but hope no aid from me. 

If Fate with ruthless hands shall seiae on thee, 

And drag thee down into the a^re of woe. 

As though, like us, then hadat been bom in it, 

I will not aid, jet^will I not pfOTent! 

Eren misery yearns for fellowship, and if 

To sink must be my doom, drown thoci as well.! " 

Every hope is now at an end, and in tlie passion of 
her grief, Thosnelda prays for power to roll back the 
wheels of time to the hour when she stood before 
Germanicas, and first felt the stirring of a second life 
within her breast. At this point Bamis enters with the 
purple robe and oak-wreath which Caligala has sent 
for Thnsnelda to wear in the circus on the morrow, 
with intent that all shall see in her the personification 
of her country. The act clones as follows : — 

" Thusk. I am to be Germania ! 

Ramis. So he said. 

Thusn. O that, in sooth, I were Germania ! 
With all Germania's courage in my soul, 
With all Gtermania's anger in mine eye, 
And all her giant vigour in my arm ! 
Then, craven-ftearted Rome, then shouldst thou quake 
Deep as the marrow of the earth that bears theet 

Then Hark I Who speaks ? What voice rings in mine ears ? 

Or does it speak within me ? ' Up I accept 

Germania's wreath, and do what she would do 

To keep its noble leaves unstain'd and pure. 

The wheels of time thou backwards fain wonldst roll? 

'Tis well, we give that day to thee again. 

And see thou use it better than at first ! ' 

(Puts out her hand to take the wreath,) 
I will be Germany ! Give me the wreath ! 
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(i?Moa«.)Ko! Hfioee! Th* Imvm an Uoodjr. Henee! 

Raxib. It is 

The TeBez of the purple doak, Thninelcial 
What ails tkee? Cafan thyself ! 

Thubh. Be still, my heart, 

And gather all thy strmgth, my weary scmll 
How ran the tow which to the gods I made, 
So they, before I died, a mission grave 
And mighty purpose in my hands should lay ? 
<I win ftdfll your task'^-^hese were my wordl^^ 
<This I wiU do, and if my powers shall fail, 
m break, as breaks the oak before the bfauity 
But bend I will not, erer, ever motel' 

(SeUinff tk$ im^eatk, aaidfnumg Uonhet head.) 
Come, then, Germania's wreath, and rustle here, 
A Tentoburger Forest rcmod my bvows I 

Baxxs. What is thy purpose ? SpeakI 

Thusn. To keep my word t ** 

The fifth act opens on the morning oi the games. 
Thnmelicns has quitted the bath, and is urged by 
Glabrio to repose for awhile, nntil ^e emperor shall 
arrive to condnpt him to the circns in state. Ansdeiy 
that his pnpil shall do him credit is the only idea in 
Glabrio's head, and his parting words are a direction to 
Thnmelicns to receive the death-stroke in a gracefal 
attitude, if the chances run against hirp. Left to him- 
self, Thnmelicns runs over the crowded events of the 
last few hours, and some promptings of remorse for his 
rough demeanour to his mother at their last meeting 
find their way to his lips : — 

« My head is an 
A-spin I And that is why I was so harsh. 
So savage to my mother! Oh, I do 
So long to get some rest; the day is sultry, 
And thinking makes one drowsy— 
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(Obsertfea Thubkslba, toko appean at the Hde door, in a white robe, 
ioith a purple mantle, and an oak-wreath in her hair; he epringe 
tip, and advances to her,) 

Ha, ftee there I 
'Tis thou ! I did not hear thee come, bat tidbu 
Art come, I think, to herald my suooess. 
For, as the song says, Joy comes light of foot, 
And Bliss is wing'd with air! 

Thusk. 'Tis winged indeed I 

Tbum. How beautiful thou art I How stately shows 
Thy wreath ; how brilliantly the purple flames I 
These trappings are well tuned, for Caesar's self 
Intends to lead us to the games in state. 
We must not shame him, must we ? 

Thusn. Nor ourselves. 

Thum. These are the weapons, see, I am to wear ! 

THUSif. Oh, speak not of the future as 'twere past; 
The future to the gods pertains ! 

THim. One word. 

I am, so Glabrio says, to keep quite quiet. 
But first all must be clear between us. Ton 
Are wroth with me, I see, for yesterday ; 
Tou're wroth, because we follow different roads. 
Because what I have been I must remain I * 
Nay, be not so ! Thy counsel may be wise. 
Thy road the better one; but can I therefore 
Walk in it ? can I be what I am not ? 
Were I the man for these great schemes of yours. 
No doubt rd fieel the impulse for them too. 
I don't I A gladiator I will be, 
The foremost of my peers, and of the time. 
Worthy of thee, TU prove myself as such ; 
And, let him try his utmost, can a man 
Be better or more perfect than he is ? 
So pardon, not what yesterday I said, 
But how I said it ; that which Tve resolved, 
I cannot help, so therefore hate me not I 

Tbusk. Hate thee 1 This.heartcan wither in its woe, 
It can despair, can nourish murderous thoughts — 
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But hate thee— hate my child ! Eternal gods, 
Ye witnens if I hate him ! 

Thux. Thftt'8 all ri^t. 

So let my fortune find me my own way ; 
The thing that is, it is $ the gods so will it 

Thubn. Can nothing, nothing turn or hold thee back ? 
Is, then, thy purpose fixed to fight to*day ? 

Thux. How often must I tell yon ? I will fight ! 

Thusn. The future to the gods pertains ! Proceed ! 

Thum. Besign yourself to the inevitable, 
And be no liMa^r wroth ! Give me your hand, 
I/et us not part in anger. 

Thubk. Part! No, no; 

We go the selfsame road. Not in farewell. 
But as thy guide I give my hand to thee, 
As thy companion kiss thee, to my heart 
Enfold thee, and if e*er a blessing lay 
In tears, such blessing overflows thee now. 
Why was I doom'd, ye gods, to lose him ? Why, 
Lost for so long, to find him thus again ? {Pushing km from her.) 
Enough ! Away ! 

Thux. I understand you not. 
And never shall, I fancy ! But the time 
Is slipping by, and I must rest ! I need it ! 

. {Flmffs hmaeifupon the couch,) 
Oh, yet there's something I E^eep my sword for me I 

Thusk. Arminius' sword ? Thou givest it me thyself ? 

Thux. You'll keep it for me, eh ! for Qlabrio vows 
It's quite unfit for the arena! 

Thusn. For 

The arena^truly 'tis for that unfit. 

Thux. {pointing to the vuord upon the couch). Here 'tis, and mind 
you take good care of it. 
And now, Fve nothing more to say. {Letting Ms head drop,) 

Sleep, sleep. 
Now take me hence ! 

Thusn. (^ttfnt»^afM^).-^Ay, sleep, sleep! 

Thux. Going? How! 

No, stay, you don't disturb me 1 Stay, and if 
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Ton know a scmg, a pretty one, you may 

Sing me to sleep. 
TbusN. I know no Bon^t 

Thum. Hare yoo 

Forgotten them ? Ton knew flone well of old ! 

Upon my eyelids hangs a weight of lead. 

How ran that song, Lyeisca, yesterday ? — 
Burning kinea— «picy wine — 
Juice of grape— and mingling kines— 
Burning kisses-^all difine^ {FqU$ iuUtp,) 

THtJSir. {after apatm^rd/WM to the tideofilu ooueh). The 
hour's at hand, and what is to be done 

Must be done now I He sleeps ! How sweet, how still I 

How often has he lain on this same spot, 

A rosy infant on my breast, whilst I * 

Have Inll'd his sleep, and oorered up his faoe 

When the chill night-winds swept along these halls, 

And if a fly came I hare brashed it off. 

And waked him if ill dreams disturbed his sleept 

And now I stand beside him threatening ill. 

My hand uplifted, and my purpose steel'd 

To cut him off in his youth's perfect bloom, 

Eyen as a withered bough ftosBL the tree of life I 

The wild beast of the woods fights for her young, 

The snake stmgs if you pluck the rose away, 

And I — ^Yes, I wiQ kill the innocent sleep; 

I, I, a mother, murder my own child I 

(Bushes to the front of the stage,) 

No, no, ye righteous gods ! Give back my tow— 

I cannot pay it— give it me again I 

I cannot, where I gave life, take it awi^. 

Nor murder, murder, where I'm boond to love I 

[Jfter a pome, returns to the couch,) 

Whither, perturb^ spirit, dost thou stray ? 

What would I now, but as in that old time 

To shield thee from the winter frost of lifb, 

To wake thee from existence* trouMous dream, 

To guard thee fi!t>m the fly-swarm of the passimis, 

Which come to all men, even the happiest ? 
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What bat to shield thee fimn the deathblow, dealt 

By a vile batcher's mo!oenar7 hands ? 

No, Sigmar, nol — If that this trembling hand 

{Seises the sword, which is lying on the couch,) 
Strikes to thy heart, it is not hatred ; no, 
Tis love, ay, love, that little recks to ask 
How iHtter is the potion, so it save. 
And therefore — 

(Itaises the sword to strike, but recoils, <md lets Ufalh) 
Kb t I cannot I 
iJDrops en her knees, wkilemusic is heard at a distance ofagay 
Festival March, whdch gradually eon^es nearer,) 
Te eternal gods I 
If for my country's weal ye daim his life, 
Then take it ! Let the atmosphere he breathes 
Be turned to poison ; bid the earth to quake, {\. 

That these walls toppling may entomb ua both $ c 

Blast us to ashes with your lightning's fires I - . . -^ 

The power is yours I Accomplish your high wills I 
But in my hands place not his destiny. 
Demand not from tibe mother her son's blood I 

(Idstensj^ and then starts up,) 
Hark ! what was that ? If mine ear cheats me not, 
'Tis music I Tis— it is Caligula. 
They come to fetch him. The thronged circus heaves 
And roars I Borne daims her gladiator, but 
I will not give him up. I am a woman, 
Helpless and weak, but will not give him np. 
See, who shall tear him firom me ? (Snatches up the svjord,) 

If, ye gods 
That dwell on high, ye will not lamich your bolts» 
So be itji then I will guard my country's honour ! 
Sport on, sport on in revelry and mirth I 
Around my brows the oaken chaplet stirs, 
I am Arminios' wif^»^a German, I, — 
And these I was before I was a mother. 
Tou clum Thumelicus, the gladiator ? 
Sigmar, my son is called, mine, mine he is, 
And mine he shall remun unto the last. 
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Here with this blow I strike his fetters off I (Siaha him,) 

Thux. Woe's me !— that E^jic— Mother-r (Falls back and dies.) 
Thusk. Oh my child I " 

( Veils her face in her mantle toith her left hand; her Hffht 
drops, holding the sward,) 

Here the main interest of the play ends ; but the 
scene is continued bj the entrance of Calignla, who is 
compelled to listen to a somewhat tedious invectiye 
which Thnsnelda winds up by stabbing herself. Cheated 
of the two chief morsels of his yengeance, Calignla 
gives orders for Flavins Arminins to be thrown to the 
lions in the circus ; but here too he is baffled, that wor^ 
thy having, in a spasm of remorse, fallen upon his 
sword in true Boman fashion. Caligula goes off with 
a flourish of trumpets, leaving on the scene Cassius and 
Cornelius, who intimate that the morrow shall see the 
close of the tyrant's career. The reader is disappointed 
that the play does not include Caligula's fall ; and after 
the prominence given in the second act to the conspi- 
racy against his life, this omission is a decided flaw in 
the construction of the piece. There is somewhat too 
much also of Thnsnelda, in the latter acts ; but with 
powerful acting, and with the element of a strong na- 
tional interest, this is perhaps not felt in Germany as 
any drawback. In this country, where the stimulus of 
nationality must be wanting, the play would probably, 
after all possible curtailment, be found unsuited to the 
English taste. If, however, we have done anything 
like justice to it in our rapid survey, its great merits, 
both dramatic and literary, must be apparent to every 
reader. 
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This play, like most of Halm's, is dedicated to the 
performer who snstaiiis the principal part. In this 
case Julia Bettich, the impersonator of Thnsnelda, re- 
ceiyes the tribute in the following graceful sonnet : — 

<< Aims that are noble fate doth still befriend, 

As worn and mazed in trackless wilds and drear, 

The traveller sees some friendly sool appear. 

Comfort and help at sorest need to lend. 

So I beheld thee on my path descend, 

Nurse my first shoots of song, and when in fear 

I gave them to the crowd, thou didst ensphere 

My dream in form, and with thy being blend. 

I gave the words ; thou didst with life complete. 

With grace's witchery, and the glow of truth j 

And as I lay in homage at thy feet 

My work, great Artist, 'tis my thought that then 

I pay no Yotive tribute, but in sooth 

Give only back thy gift to thee again.** 

This generous recognition of the power of a great 
actress to give to the poet's conception a fdller and 
higher life than it had within his brain, is the more 
honourable, that the poet in the present case has sup- 
plied no meagre outline, but a firmly-limned and amply- 
developed character. English writers for the stage, of 
immeasurablj inferior powers, are wont to talk con- 
temptuously of actors, as if not only did they giye 
nothing to the poet, but at their best could not rise to 
the measure of his conceptions. To this conclusion of 
a shallow vanity the public do not subscribe, for they 
know how much a great actor can give even to Shake- 
speare, and how entirely some of our most popular 
plays have been beholden for their success to the power 
which created a character where the author had sketched 
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a watery ontlixie. In Germany and France, where 
anthors and actors are alike artists, co-operating on 
equal terms, and mntnally instracting, this truth is 
frankly recognized ; but we do not remember to haye 
seen it more cordially and gracefully acknowledged 
than in the dedicatory verses prefixed by Halm to his 
plays in their colleotive form. In the history of onr 
own modem drama we are aware of no parallel in- 
stance. 
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A WORD ABOUT OUR THEATRES. 

(Frabkb*s Mao^zuob, Februabt, 1858.) 

STRANGER in London after dark is not 
a man to be envied. Should he wish to 
escape from the bad air of an nnventilated 
hotel, or the miseries of a dismal lodging, 
where is he to tnm for recreation P If, indeed, his 
tastes be grovelling, there is no lack of temptations for 
their indulgence ; if coarse, the Cider Cellars and the 
Casinos will not be without their charm ; if vulgar, he 
is pretty sure to have them gratified to the f uU at one 
or other of the theatres. But if, on the other hand, he 
shrinks, at once by education and instinct, from such 
delights as we have indicated, he is sure to find himself, 
after the first day or two, anticipating the dosing-in of 
night with dread. How many must find themselves 
daily in Urn position ! It is calculated that upwards of 
a million of strangers enter London every month. Of 
these, many thousands must nightly be thrown adrift 
for amusement ; and surely it is of some consequence to 
us socially, as well as for our credit in the estimation 
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of foreigners, that the amusements within their reach 
should be of the best and highest kind which intelli- 
gence can devise. Place the same stranger in any con- 
tinental city : he is at no loss for the means of winding- 
up his day of sight-seeing or business in some way that 
is delightful for the time, and will bear to be looked 
back upon with pleasure. In the concert-room or the 
theatre— more especially the latter — he is sure to find 
an unfaih'ng source. At an easy price, he sees a fine 
play acted with intelligence and conscientious care. 
*His imaginatiye sympathies are agreeably roused ; his 
heart and brain are both touched with beneficial excite- 
ment. He returns to his hotel satisfied with himself 
and all the world ; and the worst of his dreams, if he 
be very smsceptible, is a vision of the fair representa* 
tive of Emilia Oalotii or TheklOj or of some Angeliqtie 
or OSlA/mhie^ whose sparkling graces may have made 
him forget for a moment the more retiring charms to 
which he is devoted at home. Who does not remember 
his pleasant evenings at Paris, Vienna, Munich, Dres- 
den, or Berlin, where for a few shillings a whole world 
of poetry in action has been placed at his command P 

Nor was it always different among ourselves. Time 
was when the visitor to town was pretty sure, if his 
evening hung heavily on his hands, that he had but to 
go to the Haymarket, or one or other of the great 
theatres, to have his ermrn dispelled. We will not speak 
of the great artists who were there to minister to his 
delight. Time has done its work with them, and if 
they have left no successors, we must be content to 
wait until a fresh constellation of actors equally gifted 
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shall appear. Qreat genins comes in no regular snc- 
pession. We may lament its absence ; to complain of 
it wonld be absnrd. But it was not only the presence 
of nnqnestionable genins which in those days illnmi- 
nated onr theatres. They were under the gnidance of 
men who had a pride in the national drama, and upheld 
it with a vigorous hand. The actors might not all be 
good, bnt they all looked up to certain standards in 
their art, and worked to the full measure of their ability, 
to make the representation as complete as possible. To 
occupy a place in one of these theatres was a distinction 
to which the hard-working country actor looked forward 
as the brightest aim of his ambition ; but it was at the 
same time one at which the most giffced was careful not 
to grasp until he felt assured he could niaiutAin it. A 
London audience in those days was not to be trifled 
with. Forward incapacity found no mercy at the hands 
of the pit. Pretentious weakness was certain of detect 
tion. Actors and audience thus acted and reacted upon 
each other. A high standard of aspiration in the one, 
and of judgment m the other, produced the finest de- 
velopment of histrionic art which England has ever 
seen* The metropolitan stage gave the law in language 
and in deportment. It was trodden by men and women 
of great culture and refinement, indefatigable in their 
art, and emulous of each other's excellence. We had 
then, in short, what Berlin and Vienna have now, a 
stage directed by intelligenoe and culture, and filled 
with patient and highly-trained artists. 

How entirely we have lost this is but too well known. 
The enthusiaflts who shouted for and obtained free-trade 
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in theatres mnfit, we think, hare long since monmed 
oyer their own snocess. What can their chief pioneer, 
Sir E, B, Ljtton, say to the present state of things, 
when it is almost impossible to get one of his own plajs 
acted respectably in London P He can scarcely fyi to 
look back with some regret npon the condition of the 
metropolitan stage before the abolition in 1883 of the 
patent rights of the two great theatres, at which the 
traditions of the Shakspearian drama were still treasured, 
and a straggle made to maintain a high standard of 
art against the encroachments of ignorance and conceit. 
It may be that the great increase of the population and 
of theatres in the metropolis, had made a change neces- 
sary in the law which confined the performance of the 
higher drama to the patent theatres. But ito e£Eect of 
destroying their monopoly, and with it the ambition of 
the actor to be admitted into their companies, was fatal 
to the actor's art, as Gharlee Kemble and others had 
predicted it must be. Every theatre began to compete 
with its neighbour for one or other of the performers 
who had occupied a leading position in the great 
theatres. The temptations of money and yaniiy were 
irresistible. The companies were broken up, and the 
starring system, as it was called, came into full play. 
The country theatres, which had formerly been the 
training schools of actors, soon felt the pernicious effects 
of the change. Every Horatio forthwith became a 
Hamlet; every Macduff grew a moustache and impe- 
rial, and usurped the sceptre of Macbeth. By degrees 
the great representatives of the artist school of actors 
died out. There were no longer models to emulate. 
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traditioiiB to pireserre; or, if any yet remained, the 
ready-made actor of modem days was superior to what 
either could teach« He despised education, study, and 
the patient practice of an art, for which of all others 
these are especially necessary. He was himself his own 
great exemplar ; and so from bad to worse the Tocation 
of the player has sunk, with a few conspicnons excep- 
tions, as low as at no yery distant period it was high. 

The present degradation of our theatres, like all 
great changes, is owing doubtless to a varieiy of con- 
current cironxQstances. But of these the iigurious in- 
fluence of the Act of 1833 is undoubtedly one of the 
most considerable. The altered habito of society, the 
increase of cheap books, ti&e late hours of dining, the 
great distances from the theatres to which it is now the 
feushion for all classes to remoTC, have all oombined in 
some measure towards the same result. Not a little, 
too, of the change may be owing to the tendency to 
individual and domestic isolation, which is one of the 
least healthy of our social symptoms. All these causes, 
by withdrawing from our theatres the better part of 
the audience, and leaving them almost exclusively to 
the idle and the frivolous, have aided in bringing down 
the character of the performances to a level suited to 
those who are their chief support. At the same time, it 
is from no want of public encouragement that our drama 
has declined. Never was more money spent upon theatres 
than now. There are in London some seven-and-twenty 
of them, all more or less flourishing; and the crowds, 
on all occasions where a sufficient attraction is pr^ 
sented, demonstrate very clearly that the blame lies 
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with the xnanagers and actors themselTes, more than 
with the public, if theatres have degenerated so far that 
people of intelHgenoe and cnltore can no longer connt 
upon them as the means of a delightful and instnictiye 
recreation, but are in fact driven away from them hy 
the wretched style of entertainment, and the incompe- 
tence and careless conceit of the performers. 

Let any one, for example, who has undergone the 
penance — ^and it is no slight one— of going to see the 
burlesques, which, either alone or as introduction to 
pantomimes, are now filling the West-end theatres, ask 
himself if they are ezMbitions which he can with pro- 
priety take any woman or child to witness. The sick- 
ening Tulgarity of the jokes, the slang allusions, ihe 
use of words and phrases unknown in the vocabulary 
of ladies and gentlemen, the ridicule of associations 
which are all but sacred, the outrageous caricatures of 
grave passions, the exhibition of crowds of girls in 
costumes only suitable for the poses plastiquee of 
Leicester Square, above all, the way in which young 
actresses are made to say and do things which must 
destroy every shred of modesiy and feminine grace in 
them, make these burlesques pernicious alike to per- 
formers and audience. When, too, as we generally 
find, they are based upon some drama or poem that is 
hallowed by every association with which genius and 
art can invest it, the contempt and disgust which they 
provoke in all educated men inevitably recoil upon the 
theatre where they are presented. How should it be 
otherwise P If the stage has a purpose at all, it is to 
elevate, not to debase ; to lift the real towards the ideal. 
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not to drag down the ideal into the yery mire of a 
sordid reality. It ia meant to educate, not to pervert ; 
aad if the character of the audience declines where such 
fare is presented, who can be surprised P 

What wonder either if, with such pieces to represent, 
even actors of ability degenerate. The actor, who can 
portray character with genuine truth to nature, may 
at tunes disport himself in an extravaganza without in- 
jury to his style. Leonardo da Vinci was great in 
caricatnre; so, too, was our own Hogarth. But the 
staple of both was human character, delineated in the 
one case in its highest aspects, in the other, with careful 
fidelity to every-day truth. They could afford to un- 
bend in occasional absurdities. But the constant or 
even frequent practice of mere grotesque and caricature 
is destruotiye of the actor. He must exaggerate; he 
must distort ; he must strike false tones ; he must make 
serious things ludicrous, and noble things absurd. In 
so doing he loses the enthusiasm, the fiuth in genuine 
emotion, the nicety of outline in his delineation of cha- 
racter, and the delicacy of finish in expression, which 
distinguish the artLst from the puppet. But where 
actors begiB, as they so often do now-a-days, at the 
wrong end, embodyii^ only caricatures, and never 
characters, their case is indeed hopeless. They become 
confirmed in a light, flippant^ exaggerated manner ; and 
when by any chance they are required to impersonate 
a part for which some knowledge of human nature and 
some strength and mastery of expression are indispen- 
sable, the breakdown is painful to contemplate. 

The truth of these remarks seems to us to be strongly 
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borne out by the case of Mr. Bobson, — ^an actor wbo 
has attracted much attention, and been praified quite to 
the measure of his deserts, bnt who unquestionably 
possesses powers which, under a different handling, 
might become most valuable on the stage. That he is, 
or ever can be, the great actor some critics have 
alleged — a possible Kean, who has only to make the 
attempt in order to electrify the world as Shylock or 
Overreach^ — ^is a proposition we should be sorry to en- 
dorse. The capability of real and sustained passion, 
the dignity of conception, the mastery of voice, features, 
and gesture, the continuous development of character, 
which are necessary for the tragic drama, are something 
very different firom those fitful bursts of intensity and 
vehemence in Mr. Bobson, which are mistaken by many 
for a high order of histrionic power. The absence in 
this performer of good taste, of the instinct which knows 
where to stop, has always made us distmstfdl of his 
power to rise to any great eminence even as a come- 
dian; and the constant tendency in serious parts to 
exaggerated vehemence in his expression of emotion 
makes us doubt, whether he has not permanently 
injured himself by the habit of caricatnring feel- 
ing and passion in those miserable travesties which 
have generally kept him before the public. His faults 
do not disappear with time, but rather increase; and it 
is to be feared, unless this promising artist tarns a deaf 
ear to his flatterers, and devotes himself to a carefiil 
study of life and character, he may sink into a manner- 

> Vide Esaaj/s on the Drama. By W. Bodham Donne.— p. 151. 
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iflt^ who will go on mterating his ^^ effects " long aflber 
tiie public haye grown callons to them. If he is to do 
any good, he mnst give np burlesque and mere fisiroe, at 
least for a time, and try to get himself fitted with cha- 
racters which will test his debilities, and task them 
to the uttermost. 

Our space forbids us to refer to other actors and 
actresses of some promise on the London stage, who are 
suffering by the habit of performing in burlesque ; but 
all the disadvantages which affect an actor of Mr. 
Bobson's power must necessarily affect them in a still 
greater degree. Most especially is it injurious to our 
young actresses. Mere saucy flij^ncy titillates so 
many fools in eyery audience, that a smile or round of 
applause is often obtained by what makes those who 
think weU of their sex shrink almost with a feeling of 
shame. This is a species of success which they should 
especially dread if they have any ambition in their 
art. It is of all others at once the most ephemeral^ 
and, if aimed at^ the most fatal to their ever impressing 
an audience with any of the higher and sweeter graces 
of womanhood. There is scarcely a theatre in London 
which does not afford painful illustrations of this truth, 
and in none is it more conspicuous than in the theatres 
at the West-end. 

Among the influences firom which the drama has 
suffered of late years, none, we believe, have operated 
so strongly as the resort to splendour of spectacle as 
the great source of attraction. The question, how fiur 
scenic illustration and care in costume may be carried, 
is one of vital consequence to the drama, and to which, 
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in tibese times, so litfcle reflection is giyen, that in deal- 
ing with it we are forced to call attention to the merest 
tmisms in criticism, and to ask onr readers to consider 
for a moment what the drama really is. 

The higher drama, then, is poetfj in action; the 
lower drama is a delineation of life in its erery-day 
aspects, under certain conditioDS of emotion or excite- 
ment, which raise it above the level of commonfdaoe. 
In both cases what we have to deal with are hnman 
beings, in their varions moods and hnmonrs, — ^hnman 
sufferings, sorrows, perplexities, joys, or eccentricities. 
Men and women are the primary objects of interest. 
So trae is it that laodscapes, architecture, famitnre, 
and dresses are the mere adjuncts, that the finest dramas 
in the world, those of Shakespeare, were produced for 
a stage where the scenic appointments were of the most 
meagre kind. To make these picturesque, and to keep 
them fi;om offending by incongruity or unsightliness, is 
the first consideration* If they can also be made beau- 
tiful, without obtruding too much on the attention, 
then, it seems to us, every object is gained. The 
moment they go beyond this point, the moment we are 
made to think more of the scenery, dresses, groupings, 
and processioxis, than of the actors and the develop- 
ment of the human interest, the fundamental law of the 
drama is violated, and the play degenerates into the 
spectacle. 

As if in prophetic anticipation of the abuses of the 
last fifteen years. Sir Walter Scott, in his delightful 
review of Boaden's Life of Kemble, stated the principle 
by which these things should be governed in words 
which cannot be too often repeated : — 
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'< The muse of painting should be on the stafpe the band-maid, not 
the liyal, of her sister of the drama. Each art should retain its due 
preponderance within its own proper region. Let the scenery be as 
well painted, and made as impressive as a moderate-sixed stage will 
afford; but when the roof is raised to give tiie scene-painter room to 
pile Fdion upon Ossa ; when the stage is widened that his forests 
may be extended, or deepened that his oceans may flow in space 
apparently interminable, the manager who commands these decora^ 
tions is leaving his proper duty, and altering entirely the pnrpoae of 
the stage." 

Fui^r on, while Sir Walter admits tliat the use of 
**^ dresses suited to the time and oonntrj, and of land- 
scape and architecture eqnaUy coherent ** must be 
adyantageoTis, he does so onlj nnder the qnalifioatian, 
'^ that this part of theatrical business be kept in dne 
subordination to that which is strictly dramatic." 

*' Processions and decorations, he adds, belong to the same province 
as scenes and dresses, and should be heedf nlly attended to, but at the 
same time kept under, thai thejf may relieve the action qf the scene, 
instead of shouldering aside the dramatic interest,** 

All loTers of the drama remember how Mr. Maoready 
carried scenic illustration to the very yerge of what 
was legitimate. Even under his management it was 
npon occasion somewhat in excess ; but still the acting 
and actors were of primary account. Mr. Macready 
was not the man to allow the dramatic interest to be 
wholly *^ shouldered aside " for the sake of picturesque 
grouping, or antiquarian niceties. If a scene of peculiar 
beauty was introduced, this was generally done " to re- 
liere the action," or where, as in the Acts and Qalalsck^ 
there was no call upon the intellectual sympathies of 
^the audience. How &r Mr. Macready might have been 
carried, had he remainedat Dmry Lane, by the popular 
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love of display whicli lie stimiilated, it is liard to say. 
Like another Frankenstein lie might have become the 
slave of the demon he had evoked. Bnt we have lived 
to see a very different order of things from what pre- 
vailed nnder his management not only established at 
one of the most popular theatres in London^ but even 
extolled ad nmiseam by the press as an act of honour 
and worthy homage to the genius of Shakspeaze. 
What is more serious still, we have seen actors grow 
worse and worse under the influence of the system, to 
which this bad and successful example has given counte- 
nance, and audiences and critics becoming less and less 
sensitive to what our Shakspearian acted drama ought 
to be. 

Of Mr. Kean's merits as an actor, it is not our pur- 
pose to speak at large. We do not admire him ; but 
that is perhaps a whim of taste. In melodrama he is 
effective, and he turns his knowledge of the stage to 
excellent account. To our notions, however, of what 
the Shaksperian drama demands, powers both natural 
and acquired of a kind very different from those of 
Mr. Kean appear to be indispensable. He has been 
painstaking, industrious, and we doubt not well-inten- 
tioned. Fortunately for him, he has for many years 
been without competitors. Measured against himself, 
and always before a good-natured public as a zealous 
manager, it is no wonder he has become widely popular. 
But when his injudicious friends arrogate for him the 
praise of being the great upholder of i)he Shaksperian 
drama, unless they will allow the phrase upholder its 
colloquial meaning of ** upholsterer," they must not 
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expect hifl ohdms to pass nnchaUengecL Surely to 
uphold the drama of Shakspeare is, not to use it as a 
peg on which to hang the results of antiquarian re- 
search, or as a pretext for showing how large a number 
of expensiyely-dressed puppets can be put in motion 
before well painted scenes, or nnder the nnnatnral glare 
of the Bnde light; bnt to take care that the best 
available actors are got together to clothe his poetry 
and passion with life and motion, and that these actors 
are made to do their yery best to send home the poet's 
intentions to the hearts and brains of the audience. 

It is on the stage alone, although we are well aware of 
the often cited opinion of Charles Lamb to the con- 
trary, that Shakespeare can be studied thoroughly, and 
thoroughly appreciated. That no writer ever left so 
much for the actor to do as Shakspeare, is not less 
true, than that none ever gave the actor such fine 
things to speak. He knew, as no man ever did, how 
much all good plays must depend upon the filling up 
of the actor ; and we can regard only as affectation the 
remark so constantly repeated, that Shakspeare can 
only be really studied in the closet. The poet himself 
ftimishes conclusive evidence against this theory. Why 
should he not have entrusted his works to the press 
rather than to the stage, were it not that he believed 
the stage to be the true medium for preserving them 
for after times, and securing for them their only 
thorough appreciation P 

A greater than Lamb — ^we mean Ooleridge — ^took a 
view of this subject very different from his friend. He 
looked to the stage '* for sending a large portion of the 
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indefinitd all which is contained in Shakspeare, into 
the heads and hearts, into the very sonls of the mass of 
mankind, to whom, except by this living comment and 
interpretation, it mnst remain for ever a sealed volnme, 
a deep well without a wheel and windlass." And if 
Coleridge so thought, it was becanse he knew well the 
magical power which a great actor exercises upon the 
sonls of his audience : — 

'* What would appear mad or ludicrous in a book (he says), when 
presented to the senses under the form of reality, and with the trnth 
of nature, sapplies a species of actual experience. This is indeed 
the special privilege of a great actor over a great poet. Kopartwas 
ever phiyed in perfection but nature justified herself in the hearts of 
all her children, in whatever state they were, short of absolute 
moral exhaustion or downright stupidity. There is no time given to 
ask questions or pass judgments $ we are taken by stoim ; and 
though, in the histrionic art, many a clumsy counterfeit, by a carica- 
ture of one or two features, may gain applause as a fine likeness, yet 
never were the very thing rejected as a counterfeit" 

What, then, has Mr. Kean done towards that "living 
comment and interpretation " which mnst be the great 
aim as well as pleasant dntj of all tralj great actors ? 
To ns it seems he has not only done nothing, but worse 
than nothing, for he has deliberately and with tre- 
mendous energy of purpose, " shouldered aside " the 
poet for the sake of mere scenic effects. Of Mr. Kean's 
own acting in his so-called revivals of Shakspeare we 
had rather not speak. It presents nothing for criticism 
to illustrate, much as it offers for reprobation. But we 
ask in what single instance in all his revivals has he pre- 
sented to the public either actor or actress capable of 
filling the characters entrusted to their care P Who of 
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them all iB remembered in anj one part as having 
thrown light npon Sfaakspeare's intentions, or sent his 
poetry home to Hke sonl with the unerring force of 
gennine sympathy P Yfho of the many thonsands who 
have flocked to these revivals remembers anything of 
the acting, and does not remember the glare and glitter, 
the stmt and fan&re of the pageantry? Who that 
was fanuHsir with Shakspeare, ever carried away a 
valuable idea from the Princess's P Who that knew 
him not was ever led to peruse him by the exhibitions 
there, even though tiie study of ihe text was smootiied 
and brought down to the shallowest capacity by the re- 
cension and commentary of Mr. Charles Kean's editions 
of the plays P ^ Look over the glorious list of dramas 

* Mr. Kean*s editions of his revived plays are amoii|^ the curiosi- 
ties of literature. Here are a few of his notes to 7^ IbmpeH.-^ 
" Full poor ceU-^ «., a cell in a great degree of poverty." " So dry 
he was far mjoaxf—i. «., 30 thirsty." '' My guamt Jrie^— qoaint means 
brisk, spraoe, dexterous, from the French eointe" " As wicked dew — 
fDViM,haymgbanefiilqna]itles.'* ^'i^ord^^— forever.** ''Gaberdine 
— the ooarse frock or outward gannent of a peasant" Indeed! 
" Sea-meUs'^ti. species of sea-galls." '' San, Ban, Ca^ Caliban, has a 
new master — Get a new man — in allusion to Frospero, who must now 
find a new servant, as he (Caliban) is about to serve a new master.*' 
<«^e«afu2—«.e., throat." ''JHthouftfeatdf^^otSwriawachaolet^ 
rerb.** Where did Mr. Eean make this discovery ? *' Our/rueirats 
search ^fruatrtktQ, frustrated.** '* Presently? --now? at once?" 
« jFVftfoci— vanished." " Pa«i— leopard." « Ye elves-^Mries and 
elves are frequently in the poets mentioned together." " Coragio! — 
an exclamation of enoooragement." For what wder of inteihgence 
does Mr. Kean dole out such crumbs of knowledge ? He must either 
have marvellously small learning himself, or a very bw opinion of 
that of his audience. The more ambitious notes are even more pre- 
posterous. 
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on which he haa laid his hand, — King Jdm^ MneibMf 
Wintev^$ Tale^Midiummef^s NigU$ Bream, The Tempesty 
Btchcurd the Second. Surely out of all these there was 
some scene noticeable for the display of the power of 
moving tears or pity, passion or imaginatiye sympatiiy, 
which might be recorded in the fleeting annals of 
histrionic success. We rack our memory in vain to 
find one, while instances '^ without number numberless " 
throng upon us of yiolenoe done to the poet by sup* 
pression, by misrepresentation^ and by acting such as 
fifteen years ago would have been impossible in ametn> 
politan theatre of any pretensions. 

But, indeed, of what matter can it be how a play is 
acted, if it is to be overwhelmed by the mere accessories 
according to Mr. Kean's system ? If Garrick himself 
were to reappear with the Siddons by his side, their 
genius would be thrown away amid such surroundings. 
Tou may have a fine show, or you may have fine acting, 
but you cannot have both together. Where the eye is 
distracted at every turn by elaborate architectural details, 
by novelty of costume and splendour of pageantry, the 
mind is in no state to work in sympathy with either poet 
or player. With a stage thronged to excess with javelin- 
men and ladies in silk tights, even an Edmund Kean 
would have felt his spirit *' quite o'ercrowed.'* The 
actor must have space and quiet, if he is to hold his 
faculties at command, and he must, at the same time, 
have the assurance that his audience are giving him their 
attention. People, however, go to the Princess's to see 
a show, and the actors there are no doubt conscious that 
this, and this only, is the attraction. What they have 
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to say is cut down to the luurrowest shreds, cossistent 
with the progress of the scene. How they say it is of 
very little momenti because people's minds are intent 
upon other matters. Let them wear fine dresses^ fit 
well into the processions and groups, and the manager's 
aim is achieved* How destmctiTe such a state of things 
must be to an actor's ambition, how fatal to his power of 
moving anaudiencCi needs no argument to demonstrate. 
Those who have watched the decline of the company at 
ihe Princess's have the best possible illustration of its 
banefol efieots. Those who, like ourselves, sometimes 
drop into the theatres of our chief towns out of London 
can see the same influence at work there. Country 
managers have followed in Mr. Kean's footstqis. They 
spare no expense upon spectacles ; they take no pains to 
get good actors, or to make those they have do their best. 

Nor are Mr. Kean's sins against the Shaksperian 
drama those of omission merely. Those of commission 
are of a deeper die. He has never scrupled to crush 
the poet^ in order to introduce a gorgeous procession or 
other show, or even to utilize a popular actress. What 
were his Flarkel and PerdiiOf his Ferdmand and 
Miranda? With what regard to poetic truth has he 
presented tibe '^ dainty Ariel ? " How has he banished 
from 2!i^2Vf7ijp60^ all the gorgeoxis hues in which Shaks- 
peare's imagination has steeped the enchanted island, 
by the intrusion of clumsy mechanism and the lombering 
efforts of the hundred and forty supernumeraries by 
whom, his bills inform us, it is worked ! 

Or let us take a still more flagrant instance, not only 
of the absence of poetic feeling, but of the spirit of vulgar 
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display, by which these reyivals have been regolatecL 
On the stage there is, perhaps, no scene more qnietly 
beantifol, in reverentiaL hands, than the last scene of 
the W interns Tale. Sixteen years are supposed to haye 
elapsed since we, with Leontes, beheld Hermione. Then 
she was borne off to die^ as it was thought, under the 
wrong inflicted by the wilful jealousy of her husband. 
All that ^wide gap of time" has been passed by him in 
profound remorBe,*^le88 would not haye sufficed to purge 
away the stains of a fault so great— «nd, touched by 
his affliction, Paulina consents to solace it in a degree by 
exhibiting to him the *^dead likeness " of her whom he 
so deeply mourned. She yields this boon reluctantly ; 
and so careM has Shakspeare been to invest the sitm^ 
tion with a solemnity abnost sacred, that he calls tiia 
apartment in which it takes place a ^'chapel." Stillness, 
solitude, and trembling reyerenceare the proper accom- 
paniments of such a scene ; and none but privileged 
eyes might behold a reunion so touching in its pathos 
as that of the lady, sanctified by these long years of 
suffeiing and seclusion, with him who had done her the 
heaviest wrong possible for man to inflict upon a noble 
woman* Shakspeare has been at peculiar pains to 
indicate all this in the most unmistakeable way ; making 
even Hennione silent, except at the close of the scene, 
when she speaks only to invoke a blessing on her 
daughter. So all other managers have felt and repre- 
sented it ; and many an audience has been quickened 
to the feeling of its unrivalled beauty by the simple 
arrangements which usually accompany its represen- 
tation. 
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It was left far Mr. Keaa to drag down tiiis exquisite 
eonceptioii to the lerel of a ndisj pageant^ — ^to crowd 
the stage with dnuns^ trumpets, torches, and a canfosed 
mass of fantastically dressed snpemnmeraries, and to 
bring Hermione from h.er pedestal nnder the Hyid glare 
of a Bnde lighi^ amid the shouts and gesticnlatioins of a 
mob, to receive an eza^erated embrace from a spas- 
modic Leontes, and to close theplaj wit^ a few inarticn- 
late words. 

Snch is one of the many feats for which the press call 
upon ns to admire Mr. Charles Kean as a great actoir 
and illnstrater of Shafcaspeare ! Wiih those who can so 
deem c^ a man who oonld be guilty of such an act of 
poetical sacril^pe, it would be idle to argue. The good 
sense and good taste of all who lore Shakspeare, and 
who think of what his plays, represented conscientiously 
and with intelligence, might be, have long since recorded 
a very different verdict. This verdict Mr. Kean may 
afford to despise, so long as he fills his theatre ; but let 
him not think he has established a title to our gratitude 
as a benefactor to diamatio art, or to the memory of 
Shakq)eaxe. That he has coupled his name inseparably 
with Shakspeare's is an undeniable fact ; but whether 
with lasting honour, '^Time, the oldi justice, who 
i examines all such offenders,*' will prove. 

Whatever his other claims to direct the Shaksperian 
tragedy at the recent festival performances^ may have 



' Given at Her Majesty^s Theatre on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Princess Boyal to Prince Frederick William of Prussia, Jan. 
1858. 
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Inien, it was yerjimwue to x«st iliem on hit services to the 
drama of Shakspeare. On this gronnd Mr. Pha&pB wm 
certainlj far better entitled to the dktmetion, for he 
has stood alone in the metropolis, since Mr. Macreadyleft 
Dmry Lane, in endeayonring to illnstrate Shakspeare by 
carefnl acting and thereby to mlike him familiar to the 
hearts and lips of the pnblio in a theatre on which an 
enter darkness bb to Shakspeare and a healthy diama 
had preyionsly rested. At Sadler's Wells the play and 
the actors are not saorifioed to the costonder. All need- 
ful care is bestowed npon the scenic accessories; but the 
hearts and sonls of the audiences are aimed at, as well 
as their eyes and ears. No pains seem to be spared to 
make the performance as complete as tibe actors nnder 
Mr. Phelps' command can make it. Bach does his best^ 
and a good intention may always be destined, eyen where 
the execution is imperfect It has done Mr. Phelps 
little good, we fear, as an actor, to haye been so long 
away from collision with performers and audiences of 
the first class, and his performance of Madbeth on the 
occasion we haye mentioned was not what his well* 
wishers would haye desired. Still it was a comfort to 
get rid, if only for a night, of the rubbish of antiquarian- 
ism, and the preponderance of dresses and decorations 
oyer the dramatic interest ; and to show in tibe Lady 
Macbeth of Miss Helen Faucit, that we still possess an 
actress almost without a riyal in Europe. Here is a lady 
who rises to the measure of Shakspeare's finest creations, 
both in comedy and tragedy, with a sweep of power, we 
belieye, beyoird what has won the reputation of Bachel 
and Bistori in the inferior drama of Bacine and Alfieri ; 
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ttnd yet such is the state of our London theatres, that 
there is apparently not one at which this power can be 
made available. How great the loss is to the public 
all mnst have felt who witnessed her impersonation of 
Lady Macbeth, where not even indifferent acting around 
her and a divided interest in the house were able to dull 
the fire of her genius or to impair her hold upon the 
audience. 

Give us performers who prosecute their art^ we do not 
say with the same powers, but wifch the same high ideal 
constantly before them, as Miss Faucit^ and even now 
we should not be afraid of bringing back the multitude 
from cumbrous pageantiy and show to nature and 
Shaikspeare. At the same time^ it is idle to disguise 
that this achievement, if ever effected, will be effected 
against heavy odds. The palate which has been ruined 
by stimulants, will turn for a time with sickly indiffer- 
ence from wholesome fare. So thoroughly imbued has 
a large section of the public become with the appetite 
for coe|tly scenic effects, that it is all but impossible^ 
even if the actors were at hand, that the plays of Bhaks- 
peare or any other great dramatist could now be properly 
represented. Ability and knowledge must be highly 
paid on the stage as elsewhere, and no manager can pay 
for these, and also sustain the nightly charges of a oostly 
spectacle. If he prefers to have the good actors, he 
must, therefore, be prepared to run a great risk, if not 
to sustain a serious loss, at the outset of his specu- 
lation. 

Who is to venture on so perilous a task with a pubHc 
depraved in its tastes looking coldly on his efforts, and 
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a press ready to cry up the dramatio ^^ nphcklsterer/' and 
to denounce Shakspeare as slow without the relief of 
dances, Bnde lights, processions, and costumes for each 
of which a Toncher can be produced ? To these gnides 
of public opinion, we doubt not the display of TitiMMB 
graces as a ballet-dancer is much more congenial than 
aU the poetry in the world. With that kind of know- 
ledge of the actor's art which is picked up by lounging 
at side wings and discussing small green-room scandal 
with the Belvawneys and Folairs of second-rate theatres, 
they can appreciate any strong effect, or exaggerated 
piece of declamation ; but of the art, as practised by the 
race of accomplished actors, the last of whom are fast 
disappearing, or of the literature of the real drama, 
they know nothing. To these, Shakspeare, Goldsmith, 
or Sheridan, is slow, as Bacon, Milton, or Jeremy 
Taylor is slow. They adapt farces from the French, 
and call themselyes dramatic authors. They haye 
managers to conciliate, and even where their better 
judgment must condemn, personal interest ties up their 
tongues. 

The editors of our leading journals obviously think it 
of no moment how questions of art are dealt with, and 
we have become the laughing-stock of Europe for the 
ignorant, and not rarely dishonest, trash to which they 
give currency as criticism. In no department is this 
discreditable feature more conspicuous than in that of 
dramatic criticism. The press, which should be the 
great check upon the abuses of the stage, has for long 
contributed to foment them. While it is loud enough 
in its moans over the decay of the drama, it rarely lifis 
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its voice against the causes of this decay. Bad pieces 
and worse acting are praised; good pieces and good 
acting are as often as not passed oyer in silence. The 
yicions management of onr leading theatres is not de- 
nonnced. At one of these, for example, we may see a 
Lady Teazle with the airs of a lorette^ and a Charles 
Surface with the manners of a clown, bnt the papers of 
next morning will probably extol the refined grace of 
the one, and the gentlemanly ease of the other. Again 
and again within the last few years have we been called 
npon to admire actresses whose talent for costliness of 
wardrobe was supreme, bnt who conld neither speak, 
walk, nor look like ladies ; nay, who were continually 
violating, with an unconsciousness truly astounding, the 
simplest rules of Walker and Lindley Murray. 

What else, indeed, could be expected from the un« 
educated pretenders who have latterly filled the places 
which, until the last change in the management of our 
leading Comedy Theatre, were occupied by gentlewomen 
of culture and experience, who respected themselves and 
their vocation P An honest press would have made it 
impossible for a manager to insult the understanding 
and good feeling of the public by thrusting such vulgar 
incapacity upon them. It would have told those 
'^ Cynthias of the minute," who did not know the rudi- 
ments of grammar, much less the rudiments of the 
dramatic art, to find another sphere for the display of 
their fine dresses and tawdry manners. It would have 
compelled managers to see that their actors did not 
trifle with their parts, and made actors feel that they 
could not do so with impunity. But this it has not 
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done; and we can hope for no improyement nntil the 
criticism of the stage is in the hands of men who are 
not only competent to jndge, and have nothing to 
hope for from managerSi bnt who also keep them- 
selves entirely aloof from all personal association with 
actors. 

We press this point urgently, becanse we feel assured 
that if our stage is ever to rise again, the momentom in 
a great degree mnst be given by the press. Performers 
still adorn it of high powers and accomplishments, more 
especially in comedy, and it mnst be that in sonnmerons 
a profession there are many jet unknown to fame who, 
under fair encouragement and judicious criticism, would 
do honour to the stage. Let the press doits duty. Let 
it speak out honestly what it thinks of the pretenders, 
and give a helping hand to the modest and laborious 
artist. It could soon crush that crop of noisy declaim* 
ers each of whom advertises himself as *' the greatest 
tragedian of the day.*' It could soon convince the 
flaunting Fotheringays, that something more than 
diamonds and satin are requisite for a leading actress, 
and that these, however magnificent, will not disguise 
ignorance and want of breeding. It could drive buffoon- 
ery at all events from our leading theatres, and teach 
managers to look as much for success to good pieces, 
and the finish which can only be achieved by careful 
rehearsals and harmonious action, as to comediettas in 
which no phase of any actual society is depicted, or to 
coarse extravaganzas and a redundant display of feminine 
symmetry. It could force actors to hold the public and 
their own art in some degree of reverence, and to culti* 
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Tftie by the stadj of men and books those qualities wbioh 
used to make the aotor respected as a gentleman, not 
less than he was admired as an artist. Let the Times, 
the Post, and the other leading jonmals deal with plays 
and players from a point of view as exalted and inde- 
pendent as that from which they handle social questions, 
and so surely will a marked change speedily come aver 
the spirit of the scene. 

But while the press may do much, the regeneration 
of the drama most, we belicTe, come mainly from actors 
themselyes. As a body, they are behind the time. 
They hare not kept pace with its culture, and they do 
not seem to be at any pains to make up the leeway they 
have lost. Their ranks have not of late years been re- 
cruited from the better educated classes, and it may be 
that there is little encouragement for ladies and gentle- 
men to join a profession where doubtful virtue in the 
one and forward pretension in the other seem for the 
time to carry off the prizes, and where the class of plays 
in Togue offers so little to dignify the actor's art. But 
it is impossible that, possessing as we do the noblest 
drama in the world, and with the great love of the 
stage inherent in the people, this state of things should 
go on muchlonger. The want of a better stage is felt 
by all thinking men to have become intolerable. As an 
engine of popular education, especially of that instruo* 
tion of the heart which in these times is too much 
neglected for that of the head, it is invaluable. As an 
amusement, the world has never devised one that can 
compete with it. We waste pur money on opera, but 
the drama is our natural element. An Englishman 
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cannot go on for ever '^laying down his understanding 
at the door," as Lord Chesterfield said he mnst do, 
when he enters the opera-house. 

At no time were good theatres more longed for. 
People begin- to find out that they may read too much, 
that they may be too much alone ; — ^ihat to be trans- 
ported out of the round of their own persecuting and 
petty cares into sympathy with the creatures of the 
dramatist's fancy, and to be moved to tears or laughter 
in company with their fellow-men, is better than to 
have a smattmng of sJl the ologies. Most cordially, 
we believe, would the men who are the moving spirits 
of our time, second the efforts of any manager who 
should rest his claims to popularity on good plays and 
thoroughly trained actors. Men of ability would then 
write plays, who are now deterred from doing so, be- 
cause they know they cannot be acted, and we might 
hope to see a drama arise which would be at once a 
reflex and a monitor to the times. An intelligent 
audience before the curtain would operate beneficially 
behind it, and in time a new cluster of artists would 
spring up to rival the Kemblee, Mundens, Glovers, and 
Farrens of recent times, or those great delineators of 
character and manners of a former period, with whoni 
the pictorial record at the Garrick Club has made us 
&miliar. We can only give a voice to the dissatisfisbc- 
tion with the prevailing abuses of our theatres, which 
we know to be widely felt, and to the longing, not less 
widely felt^ for a better order of things. We have done 
so frankly, and without fear or favour. Whence or 
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when the reformation is to comey it is impossible to 
foresee. But the time is ripe for it, and those who 
bring it will assuredly not be left to sink as martyrs in 
a thankloHB cause. 
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SHAKSPEAEB, AND HIS LATEST STAGE 
INTERPRETERS. 

(FrA1BB*B MaGAXIKB, DECSMMMRy 1861.) 

El the state of the drama may be, 
1 be no doubt as to the flonrish- 
Lition of our theatres. Nerer 
many open, never so many well 
filled. A few good actors, and a few good pieces, such 
as reasonable and educated men might feel thej were 
not abusing their time hj going to see, might not be 
amiss. Some flashes of intelligence and talent here and 
there scarcely suffice to irradiate the Boeotian atmo- 
sphere, which too generally pervades our theatres. 
Were it not that the public are only too tolerant of in- 
capacity, too ready to be pleased, most of them must 
long since have closed their doors. But in this London 
of ours, there is such a vast multitude of over-worked 
and over-idle people, eager for amusement upon any 
terms, that an actor of fair abilities, or a drama with 
even a tolerable amount of interest, is sure of success. 
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Were this not so, how oould ihefwrore be explained 
which has been excited hj such, a drama as The OolUen 
Bawn ? With no merit, except neat constmction, one 
scene of noyel effect, which works strongly npon the 
sensations of the audience, and respectable acting in 
two or three of the parts, it has had a nm and pro- 
duced a profit to the theatre quite unprecedented in the 
annals of the stage. Moreoyer, every provincial town 
in the kingdom has rushed to see Myles-na^Coppaleen's 
** tremendous header," and all Paris is at this moment 
agape at this astounding achievement of histrionic 
genius. Thirty-six thousand pounds, says rumour, is 
the harvest abeady reaped from this one source by Mr. 
Dion Boucicault. A drama which can boast of such 
results, obviously transcends criticism. As Jules Janin 
exclaims, criticising in the Dibais the reproduction of 
the piece at the Ambigu, ^^Neuf cent mille francs! 
Nous n'avons rien de mieux k dire ; il n'y a pas d* Ao- 
quence, il n'y a pas de isritique, il n'y a pas de feuille- 
ton au-deU de ces neuf cent mille francs ! " Before 
the genius of success, the genius of oritio or of poet 
must ib these days both bow; and that success Mr. 
Boucicault possesses in a pre-eminent degree. He has 
seen that our modem audiences must be attracted 
through the eyes ; through their sensations rather than 
their emotions. Give them sufficiency of action, a story, 
suspense, excitement, thrill their nerves with some 
strong effect, just short of absolute horror, please their 
senses with fine scenery, and they are content. Poetry, 
passion, elevation of character or thought, are of little 
or no account. Infuse, if you will, a dash of these, or 
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of flomelliing that looks like them, just to giyejovx 
piece an air of literary respectability. Touch the hearts 
of your audiencey if you can, but by all means gratify 
their senses, and work them up into a fever of phydcal 
excitement. On this principle Mr. Boudcault has 
wrought, and being a master in the technical requisites 
of his craft, his piece has proved a yery gold mine to 
him. 

There was a time when this sort of thing was re- 
served for the minor theatres. Unhappily the same 
spirit has for a considerable period pervaded all the 
houses. Nor is this state of things peculiar to England. 
In France and Germany the stage has undergone a 
similar degradation; and the wail of those who mourn 
over the decay of our own poetical drama has its 
counterpart in the lamentations of the critics of Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin. Love of spectacle, over-attention 
to f»i8a-6n-«cdnd, has brought its own retribution there 
as here. The art of acting has declined, while aichado- 
logy and pictorial skill have been usurping its place ; 
and if plays of a high class were now to be written, 
they could not have justice done to them on arforeign 
stage any more than upon our own, for want of actors 
capable of grappling with character and passion in their 
higher forms. 

It was left for England, however, to turn the plays 
of Shakspeare into mere vehicles for scenic effects. 
Neither in IVance nor Germany have they as yet been 
handed over to the upholsterer and dress-maker to deal 
with after their ideal. That species of "' revival " was 
reserved for the region of Oxford Street and the fine 
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imaginatioii of Mr. Charles E^an. Propitdons was the 
hour for the London stage when tiiat gentleman, after 
haying done his best to reduce eyery tragedy of Shaks- 
peare which he ^* reyiyed" to a show, and eyery comedy 
to a farce, retired from the administration of the 
Princess's "Hieatre, and fell back upon his natiye 
powers, unaided by the splendours of speotadie, and 
unenforced by the " diyiniiy " which somehow cfr other 
seems always to hedge a managerial king. Like other 
shows, Mr. Eean's reyiyals were speedily forgotten* 
Who thinks of all &eir glare and glitter now P But 
the mischief was done. His example, applauded as it 
was by reckless critics and a credu|ous public, had 
spread through eyery proyincial theatre. Gk>od acting 
was at a discount. The player was elbowed- out of 
sight by the scene-shifter. The art of declamation was 
beix^ rapidly lost, and the consequences were miser- 
ably apparent wheneyer an attempt was made to repre- 
sent a Shakspearian play on a London stage. The 
merest pretenders, who at no yery remote period would 
not haye been admitted, eyen as subordinates, to any of 
the principal theatres, rushed into the leading places. 
The old standards of excellence were forgotten, and no 
new ones had arisen* Any actor or actress, howeyer 
illiterate or unschooled, might make a dash at the most 
difGlcult parts. So accordingly, for example, haye we 
seen at a leading theatre a Beatrice or a Rosalind whose 
treatment of the aspirate was enough to raise Lindley 
Murray from the tomb, and who showed in exquisite 
combination the pronunciation and manners of a bar- 
maid. Of the Benedicks and Orlandos, it is enough to 
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say thftt they formed appropriate pendants to snoh a 
principal. Elsewhere matters were not much hotter. 

But neyer, perhaps, was a more pitiable Spectacle 
presented to a Drozy Lane audience than the plays 
produced Hkere last winter during the performances of 
Mr. Charles Kean. It was not alone that the sceneiy 
and oostnme were beyond measure contemptible. In 
the presence of careAd stage arrangements and good 
acting these uaghi haye been oTcrlooked. Bnt bo& 
the stage arrangement and the acting were bad beyond 
belief. The miserable declamation and utterly unreal 
and affected style, which had in some measure escaped 
Vioiice on a crowded stage and in the midst of pageantry, 
stood out in ghastly prominence. Mr. Kean's satellites, 
whom he has schooled into all the yioes of his own 
manner, showed themselves in all their native weak* 
ness ; and Mr. Kean himself in the exaggeration which 
was there perceptible of all the defects which had dis- 
tinguished the performances of his earlier career, proved 
how much he had become the victim of that vicious 
system of which he had long been the masteivspirit^ 
and under which he had sacrificed nature and poetry to 
false glitter and melodramatio effect. 

Of this his Hamlet was a signal example. Apparently 
regarded by Mr. Kead himself as one of his best parts, 
the critics during a long series of years have told us 
that it was a performance not only unrivalled, but per- 
fect. They told us so again last season, when Mr. 
Kean rercmerged to *' the upturned wondering eyes" of 
his admirers upon the stage of Drury Lane. The 
Hamlet of Mr. Kean's early days was a showy per« 
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fonxiaiLoe: the action mm Aomj^ the declamatioil 
fihowy. It had all the deyemess which a natural 
aptitude for stage effect gireB to all this gentleman's 
performances; bnt it was entirelj without poetry or 
truth. Mr« Keen's Hamlet in 18€1 has all the vices of 
lus. youthful peiformanoe indurated and engrained in 
such a degree iihat^ in the absence of the youthful ac* 
peotyit seems altogether of a coarser fibres It is a hard, 
oommonplace, stagey reading of the part, -very attraotiTe 
possibly to those who think the best acting is that 
which is the fartiiest &om nature, but as unlike tibe 
young Lord Hamlet of Shakspeare's imagination as it 
is possible to conceive. A young prince sulking about 
the Court of Denmark, as he deinets him, would hare 
been a nuisance so intolerable that every one must have 
bemi anxious to get him out of the way. Eoeenkninti 
would have cut him ; Horatio declined the discomfort 
of his acquaintance; aiid most assuredly Claudius, a 
gentleman not accustomed to stand on trifles, and wlio 
in this case would have been sure of strong backing, 
would have fdt it nacessary to get rid of him on any 
terms. Mr. .Kean labours undoubtedly under great 
disadvantages. He is not ^' the mould of form^V and 
his deportment, either f^om want of that natural grace 
for which his father was conspicuous, or from bad stage 
habits, is more that of '^ the harlotry {^yer," than the 
high-bred and sensitive prince. The repose of the 
gentleman is never indicated ; he thrusts himself into 
prominence when He should be retirmg ; he attitudinizes, 
he distorts his features in ake most meaningless and 
unpleasant way, dropping his jaw, and gazing vacanUy 
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into Taoanoy, whenerer he wiflhes to express mental 
abstraction ; he shonts with snperflnons energy, he deals 
in ihe most rednndant gestures, does eyerything, in 
shorty whioh a man of Hamlet's temperament and 
cultnre would not do. The performance is an in- 
haTmonions tissne of shreds and patches, fall of clap- 
trap effects and showy emj^asis ; bnt presenting no 
derelopment of the man Hamlet nnder the noyel and 
trying oircnmstances which pass before onr eyes. 

Eyerything is set and artificial, glaring and nnreaL 
His first entrance on the scene is made with a demon- 
stratiyeness nnbecoiaing to the sitastion. King, queen, 
and conrt are sent on before ; and when they are all 
ranged along one side of the stage, Mr. Kean stalks on 
and takes up his position in the centre of the scene, as 
if he, and not Claudius, occupied the throne of Den* 
mark« Hamlet's yeiy first speech in reply to his 
mother's remonstrance, is^ spoken with a tone and 
emphasis utterly foreign to- the situation. Here, as 
indeed throughout, Mr. Kean's sole aim seems to be to 
send home what he thinks the etrong speeches of the 
part with a kind of sledge-hammer force, without con- 
sidering whether, under the oircnmstances, this is con* 
sistent with probability or not. There ie no gradation, 
no ebb and flow of emotion, no reserye ; and therefore, 
when passion is called for, it is so mere an echo of 
ill-judged yehemence, preyiously squandered on what 
should haye been calmly handled, that it loses all its 
effect. The miserable ambition of making *^ points " to 
catch applause — ^that yice of the incapable actor trying 
to imitate the grand and intuitiye culminationB of 
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pa«on by irfaich trae genius eleoirifieB its andienee — 
besets the whole ooncepidon. Eren in tlie presence 
of the ghosty it betrays Mr. Keen into absurdities of 
action and deliverer. He cannot talk of *^ the ponderous 
and marble jaws " of the monnment from which the 
restless spirit has escaped, witiioat drawHng forth the 
words, as if the whole weight of the cenotaph hung npon 
each particular syllable. Again, the declaration that 
the ghost cannot harm his sonl, that ^ being a thing 
immortal as itself," is gi^en with the old stage start 
and stnit, which may be yery effective with the npper 
gaUeries, bnt is quite unseemly in the presence of so 
awful a mamfestation. . An actor capable of interpreting 
Shaikspeare could not fall into absurdities like these. 
It is not that he would merely scorn such cheap effects; 
they would be for him simply impossible. 

The only source of greatness in acting — entire sym* 
pathy with the nature to be portrayed-*- is wanting 
throughout Mr. Kean's whole performance. We see 
merely the actor; we catch no glimpse of the true 
prince of Denmark. Mr. Keen is thinking of his effects, 
when he should be leaving them to find an outlet for 
themselyes. Thus it is that we miss in him all those 
natural transitions from feeling to feeling, which are so 
subtly modulated in the Hamlet of Shakspeare, and 
which were left by him to be wrought by the perfixrmer 
into perfect ez{Nression by play of feature, inflection of 
the voice, and by action. Of this nioeiy of touch we 
find nothing in Mr. Keen. His lights are glare; his 
shadows, gloom ; his tenderness is unmanly ; his pathos, 
maudlin ; his passion, rant. 

H 
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Snoh being the Hamiefe wiiibh lifts for manj yean 
held the leading place upon our stage, Mr. Feehter did 
wisely in selecting this part as his assay piece, when he 
invited the Bnglish pnUio to aj^iraise his landahie 
ambition of becoming an interpreter of their great poet. 
They were familiar with what a merely conTenticmal 
treatment had made of the play* Mr. Feohter, hampered 
by no traditions, and looking at the oharaoter with the 
eye of a student of human nature, edncated by long and 
assiduous familiarity with the resources of the histrionio 
art, seems to hare foreseen with what eagerness a fresh 
and truly sympathetic rendering of the part would be 
hailed by a public like ours, which, hoMrever tolerant it 
may be of bad acting, is quick to appreciate good* In 
this play, too, CTerything turns upon Hamlet himself, 
and the actor is less dependent than in any other play 
of Shakspeare's on those around him. As the company 
of the Princess's Theatre were not to be relied <m in any 
more hazardous yenture, this consideration was probably 
not without its effect upon Mr. Fechter's decision. The 
puUic, ingratiated by the grace, and spirit^ and finish 
which he had displayed in Bwf Bhu and other romantic 
parts, were predisposed in his &yonr. He made his 
yenture, and a yerdict all but unanimous pronounced it 
a great success. Nothing so firesh and stimulating had 
for many a day been seen upon our stage. The ancient 
dreary routine had been abandoned in the whole arrange- 
ments of the scene. So skilfully, too, had Mr. Feohter 
contriyed to arrange their work for the yery inefiGicient 
perform e rs who surrounded him, that their shortcomings 
were less conspicuous than they must otherwise haye 
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been* The scenery and oosinmes illiutratdd, and 
did not orerwhelm the action. Each character wae 
brought into dne snbordination to the rest Hamlet 
himself fell into his place as one of the court* His first 
appearance was conspionons, not hy his makiTig his 
entrance alone, bnt hy the mere force of the interest 
excited hy his look and bearing* The spectator's eje 
had to seek him ont^ bnt having once fbnnd him it was 
fixed for the rest of the scene. In the same spirit the 
whole performance was conceiyed. The character grew 
and expanded before onr eyes, swayed to and fro, now 
aliye with energy, anon dreaming into irresolnticm and 
apathy, modulating itself to the incidents of the scene 
and the personages with which it was in collision^ 
passkmatCi tender, courteous, sarcastic, brilliant, medita- 
tiye, as the occasion demanded^ Whatever Mr. Feohter 
did seemed to be true to the situation, and done without 
regard to effect, even when the effect was greatest. 
Whatsoever he said wag said so as to bring ont the 
author's meaning with fall but not exaggerated emphasii. 
Picturesque and graceful witiiout apparent effort, Mr. 
Fechter pleased the eye and stimulated the imagination 
by such insensible degrees, that the audience soon forgot 
-^-«8 the action of the play proceeded, and they became 
lost in a sense of its reality*--«the strangeness of the 
foreign accent, which for the first few minntee had dis- 
turbed their eigoyment. The freshness of originality 
gave new force and significance to the M situations, 
and to language which from mere fiMuiliarily had lost 
some of its impressiveness. It was manifest that the 
actor had taken a strong and comprehensive grasp of 
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the parti He bad plumbed its depUiSy he had *' plucked 
out the heart of its znyBtery." It had mirrored itself 
sharply and dearly within his mind, and he oontriyed 
with rare skill to body forth to his audience the image 
which he had created for himself. 

And yet, admirable as this impersonation was, and 
great as were its claims upon our gratitude for having 
emancipated our stage, as it did, at one stroke, from the 
wretched conyentionalisms under which the play had 
been so long smothered, it did not leaye upon the mind 
a feeling of entire satisfikction. It was not merely that 
the ear missed the fine rhythmical cadences of the verse, 
which perhaps no ear but an English ear can thoroughly 
feel, and no tongue but an English tongue do justice to. 
That Mr. Feohter failed here could scarcely be charged 
as a fault to him, when we remember what difficulties 
he must have overcome to speak our language as he 
does. But it M a flaw, nevertheless, and one the full 
effect of which it is hard to estimate. Who shall say 
how much of our impression of any character in its 
moods of ezdiement or of passion is dependent on the 
due inflections of the language in which these clothe 
themselves P The accentuation of a few words, nay, even 
of a syllable, may make the difference between common- 
place and poetical suggestiveness. In passages of high 
passion, more particularly, a clear and resonant utter- 
ance is all-important. If these be not given with 
vibrant tones and a full and rhythmical cadence, the 
soul from which they issue will never seem to be other-^ 
wise than shallow and small. 

Judged by his Hamlet alone, we should say that Mr. 
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Feohter is not pMieftrated hy the eubtie midodies ci 
Bhakspesre's langaagOi either in thenr tenderer or timr 
grander tones. The scene at Ojdielia's gtav^ showed 
tiiat he has not S<a:*ength of voice for, even if he felt^ the 
latter;- and in the calmer Soliloquies we never found 
him lingering upon and evolving tiie richness or sweets 
ness of the former^ Besides the natnral inaptitude of the 
foreigner to appreciate the subtler beauties of the verse, 
someiJiing' of this defect might, we feared, be due to 'a 
latent hardness in his own nature. His intelligence 
seemed to be more active than his imaginlition^ his 
feelings to be quick liither than profound.* So it was, 
<&at whild he evolved a perftctlj well defined and con-* 
sistent conception in his Hamlet, it appeared; even to 
tiiiose who admired it' safest^ to v^tot that undefinable 
something which constitutes ideaHty, that subtle pet<i 
Vltding eed4a^6e which esdapes I2ie griisp of analysis, but 
which we demand j and have in om^ own days found, in 
the impersonators of the characters of our poetical drama. 
Here and' there.an excess of fkmiUarity might be peri 
eeived. The tone was too colloquial ; Hamlet was on too 
easy terms witii his friends and fbllow-students. There 
was a little too much resf^g on the arm of one, of 
hanging on the shoulder of another, which dragged the 
play somewhat too much down into common life, and 
took ifrom the dignity of the young prince. In passing 
from tiie ezti^eme of formality with which the part had 
been so long treated on our stage, it seemed as if Mr. 
i^Bchter had somewhat oTcrstepped the rules of art in 
an opposite direction. However, in the general satis- 
faction inspired by so fresh and brilliant an embodiment 
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vf tber DbMBoter, all nusgpfrmgs were foxgattefci ; and jit 
y^ai9.wf^<¥mi0d Yiiih eiithii8Mi<^ 9ot o^ by ihe genenl 
publioy hqt evm tgr tfarose sev^erer jn4ge«^ who bad soi 
fi)vgpttai libe great i^tcm of a .firmer tifli% M4 wiiib 
ifrhom S^speare :bad been a li&rtimg studf. Mm 
irbp had forfiwpn^ th^atre^ J^ di^ipa^t f<^ zoijaf ^ dajr; 
sfitiinied and fpnnd juMr, Fei^Kterone who opnld makw 
"the. «^i9Wt fpuB*? of if^m%m well wil;hu^ their 
ftpiritp ?. with iaiigIl pf their anpientiTigori^n Once mare 
were reftned a^d ednpated Mdiexipes^ made to feel that 
foar the thorotigh underataodiog of Sbabipeaire the 
tbef^tire w thQ piilyplacpj and thai it k oiily whenr.their 
imgv^UcPM ane roused by witneaaong the progiaw «f 
l^e ^^pp, and ^1^ ajfp TOder tfee epeU of an eptpf 
penetrated by tibe gim^x>^ tito ppei|» and Undlmg witii 
tliie inspisiatipn <|f thpv^pfine^ tbat the le^g^ and breadth 
9f ;the- p>et'B pnrppse ,can be fn]j(y eefcimated, or the 
4^ep6i: beauties of hip deUn(9%<iioni be thpTP9g(dy fett^ 

It waa therefore with no oonmpn jntorest that the 
puMip lopked f^^rward to lihe ne^tt appeanmee pf Mr, 
Fechter in a ShakBpeariancharaeter,. And when that 
ohain^steor wae nnderstood tp be OtheUo, and it wae 
rmnpnred. that Mr* Feohter intended to proTe by hie 
f^n^^if^emmt of. the pieop how nustaken our ideas had 
hitiherto been of the way. it pnght to be representedi 
onripeily was stiU further iitimnlated. gimnltaneously 
with his appefVEanpein tiie part^ an edition of the play, 
palled " Charles Fechter's Aoting JSdition," was pub* 
lisbad, in whioh so innoh of the te:)ct ie giyem as he eon^* 
siders essential for soeipp pnrposes, apopnipanied by 
minntp instructions as tp what i^ technically called tibe 
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busiDieeHB of tiie scene* In otbei? aelaxig editioiiSfttieBe 
dkeetifms eve3 00«ifiiied.to. oertiw>cabali8iio indiciaAiona 
ea to eiit0.fti»4 entnmcefl* and snolkJike matton^^ wlucb 
aetcnrs of couwe understand, bat nobody eUie does, or 
need osre.iio do, . This is not Mr..I!echter'8: notion, 
bowevoB, of an acting edition. If a obai^etw bas to 
spsak, the peotiliar exprassion. is indioated irhieh; is to 
be given to what he says. Thns Desdemona is told to 
exclaim, •* Nor 1 ! " "with a sad resignation," and lago 
cheers Gassio ''with deceitfiil friendliness." The move- 
ipents andgestwres of.the.perfonners are all reg^aied 
in the same way; lago " takes Oassw by the arm with 
great show of frankness and confidence," and claps 
BoderigQ on i^e shonlder /' with an air of patronizing 
pride." The whole play is studded with direetio^s of 
this kind.^ Thns, althongh Mr. Fechter in a prefatory 

> Hr. Fechter must rate very low the intelUgenoe both of his 
readers and of his '< comrades in art/* otherwise he would scarcely 
yenture to tell them in this way how erery passage is to be spoken 
and acted. An aetor fit to play any one of the leading parts of this 
play will, of course, find all these things out for himself. What, for 
example, can be more absurd or more superfluous thw such a pas- 
sage as this in the last scene? 
<<Oth. I think she stirs again. NoillVjfmgtocoUecthiBthmigiis,] 
What's the best? 
If she come in, she'll sure speak to my wife : — 

[Repeating ku own tfiords (u ifmwtket had $pokm thtm.l 
My wife! my wife I what wife? 

[WUh heartrending accent <^gritf.] 
I hare no wife ! 
Oh insupportable ! oh heavy hour ! 

[Craeemg hit hande inter hie heady as if to dtfend himself 
from the wrath qf heaven.} " 
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dedmlbni taket crodit -for not hmring gbfen. <' » sh^^e 
ftniiotaiaoii to siroU tlie ninnber of those mjmd com-' 
monts irfaioh already enoamber the diffeveiit teste of 
Shakspeare," he does in faet give mofe than uoel 
editon m tiie way of oommentarjr as to what Shal> 
speare intended to be nnderstood from the aotkn, or 
meant to oonTey as to the natnve of his 'Wirioiis per* 

The num who cannot laam from has own mul hair to azprass thU 
passage^ will nerer learn it from inch achoolboy tatoaringB as theae. 
Mr. I'echter ia probably not aware that this grotesque st jle of stage 
direction, which in former days prenuled in Germany, tuid fat A 
brief period in Wnglaad, when German pbys UJra T%s StMm^er and 
The Bobbers were first brought over, was exploded by the ridicule 
of Cannmg in I%e Rotten of Quedlmbur^, published in 7%e Jnti- 
Jaeobm, It would not be difficult to extract from Mr. Fechter^s book 
paasagee of which the foOcwhig, fimm that admirable bnriesqiae, ii 
aearoely a earioatnre ^— . 

'* Waitbb. Sir, here is a person who desires to speak with yoa« 

BsBFiirGTOM. [Goes to the door, and returns with a letter which he 
opens. On perusing it his countenance becomes iUwndnated, and ex- 
pands prodiffiousl^,'] Hah, my friend, what Joy I [Tkrmn^ to 
PuddinfffiM,] 

PuDDiHoyiBLD. What! tell me— let your Pnddingfield partake it 

Bbsv. See here! [Producing a printed paper,} 

Pddd. What? [WUh impatience.] 

Bbxf. [In a significant toneJ] A newspaper! 

F0]>D. Haht what sa/st thon ? a newspaper! 

BsBY. Yes, Pnddingfield, and see here [shows it partialfy], from 



PuDB. [With ssOrems earnestness.] Its name ? 

Bbbf. The DaOg Mvertiscr, 

Punn. Oh, ecstasy! 

Bbbf. [With a dignified severity.] Puddingfield, cahn yourself— 
repress these transports— remember that yon are a man. 

Pddd. I4fter a pause^ with suppressed emotion.] Well, I will be 
-I am calm!*' 
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Miuiges. Aoocxrdiiigly, itfOsaak saebg Mr. Fediter^s 
Oiiiello, a man may readflj gstihar from this boidc wliat 
it is likelj to be^ and how &r hk iaAapr«teti0n of the 
wliole pbj is is aooovdmoi with 4h)e t^ of Shalo* 
speare* And Timring it in eomiesiion with the aotoal 
peribnMaooy %6 eaai be in no dotibt about Mr. Feofatar^a 
eoneeptiott not mereljof the <dtBnoteB of OtfaoUov-lpirt 
also of the prino^^leB' on which the ssprasentatisn of 
Hiis and o&er Shakspearian dramas dioDld be oon- 
dii6tod« If Me. Fechter be right in his yiews' as em«- 
lK)dml in ^ns first of Ids series of an aofeiiig edition of 
SHiitkspsare, the rest of the world has hitfaserta been 
greatly wrong, and it- is at all ^yents of sckne eotase* 
qjBLeaee to see where westand, before a farther adrance 
i9 made in tUs raforauttion of oqr stage. 
Mr. FeohterinhieinkodaxstioBsaTs:--* 

' ^Here is sfanply an Aotmg B£tion, entirely to the porpoit, And fbr 
the Qfle of the sti^ej free from all pretence to compete with die 
•labcgrate pahUofttioos intended for tlie library^ Sh^lcspeare's plays 
were certainly written to be acted, not recited. I therefore offer to 
the public, who have so kindly and efiectively supported me in my 
bold attempt, and to my comrades In aart, who are willing to aoeom- 
pany me ahmg the path I fdXkiw, tiie frnit of neaily tiranly yean' 
nneefuring ' hkhonr of love' for the soenic representation of the 
Great Master ! Too happy if they find it easy of digestion, yielding 
some food for the intellect and profit for the future. 

It is now for oIlietB to press forward, to sap the fomidatioiis of 
Unifr wonn*eaten and unwholesome pnsoni where ^mnalao art laa- 
gnishes in fetters, and which is called ' Tradition/*** 

Modestljr as this seems to be conehed, and modestlj 
as we doubt not l£r. Feohter meant it, it had mnoh 
better, we think, haye been left nnsaid. If he be oorreot 
in sajrhig that Shalcspeare's plays were written to be 
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aeUdf ndfc ndteif Jbe oogki. to hsre SMn that a tasfc wa 
enamM, tnih pvaeiioal ooDuueiiiMT' m hSmfiif aodeptaS 
and acted. cii bj Imnaclf-aiidvliia ^comxnim vl arft^*' 
does not oaIj eompete -witk*^ iika. clriborata pnUioailknia 
iBtaided. only fer Urn Hbcwj/' bat doas ao mth. flvck 
ebannoni.odda in its fiwronr^ thai it kof ike laaiton^ 
aaqfaante to the lataraate of litemtoze ihaA it ahcndd be 
HoamA in.ita readings^ and ^ well digeatadin ita aeanea.*' 
Iffiatalnifl m audi mattenB aie of aerioniB moment. Falae 
improaaiena . oonreyed from the atage. aa to Otii^Q^ 
liaobisth,. Lear, and Beaediek, and of the ptajs in which 
tfaegr af^uac, injue the taate o£ the. public in the moat; 
Tital pcHnir Of anoh falae impresaionB ; we hfrve alroadj 
had too manj. Mxw.Eechter woidd hare done waU to 
haye teated hia oonceptiana a litkla move thon^igUy 
before committing' tham with/4o. nnich fwmMmrm iK> a 
record m^hioh he obyionjslj tausta will become perfaa- 
nent. 

Again, that ** Shakspeare's plays were written to be 
cicted, not recited," is a mere tmism in words, but it 
inTolyea a fallacj la the idea which Mr. Fechter inani-; 
featlj seeks to oonTey. The first partof the propoaitioii 
is one that can never be too strongly dwelt npon. 
Shakspeare wrote for the stage, and the full worth of 
what he wrote can never be sent home to the heart and 
soul except from the stage. The ablest and moat 
imaginative reader cannot depict to others — nay, he 
cannot realiae to hunself-— one half of what 9yBa an in- 
different performance, conducted in an eameat spirit^ 
will show him, either directly or by suggestion. Acted, 
then, these plays should be ; and so &r Mr. Feohter is 
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unqpsBtiotiablyngUv .BuitOcHm ia aofc all, or. anydung 
like lOl* TheifteiJoU of theto jpl^jv ts^ no donbt^ for tiia 
mofli pfirt fiiMterly* . TJbio flb»j.is intemiisiiigv tiie plot* 
adnmblj! dovotoped* tbd oontawfc of ohttmotor, ihoooiiM 
flidjof jutfflrevt mdiof pMflm^ wmvaUodj^: but ifi.ihis 
f^re.nU, tbojr. would not toyo risflft abOTO tto.yegioiiof 
xaelodbritfoii^ Wh|ht.tbedMuraete«»jM»'U)sotoblAii^ 
m boaring, .If hjiii ihey^my, and bowtbh^y aay il^ ianol 
low bxqwrtonir tban w&ak tbey do. Strong emotion 09 
ronfod pM«ion Iszpi^M^ in isngtiage obsvifttedi and 

fallofrliTthm. Theactot'iaMnolrUliifltrat^tlkopoeiwto 
b«» not ai; oommilnd^iiioyoim and flkIU;to britig ontinto 
fi^ relirf. &9 rifle.ajid fiiU|.id»9 nndtdatiilg fdagriand 
s\reU, tho paiuiesy tbt toMwrd tIceBB, ibe Onlnunating 
faimtaof passioiiatespeedEL. Ihnotion and pasaon tako 
many Bbap6B« It ianoit aldm ia diort bnoiDKi apaana 
of uiteranoe tiuub they ^Mlai Toni* Quite aa dften thayi 
e3qure8a thamaaiToa in iliQ ^^long resonnding maardi and 
entrgy dlTine " of anaiamod and raaonant dofnonoe* 
A. tragio actor, tberefore, wJio oamiot '* ieoite»" or* mora 
properiy, '^ daolaini,'^ will nover reaob the annunit of bia 
art. r Wanting thia power, be will be likelyt like Mr^ 
Feohter bimaelf in Othello, to act too mnoh — ^that ia, to 
fritter away bia effects, and to distract bia andienoe by 
too mnch action, too . alvupt and tririal Tarietiea of 
geatare, too mnoh dependence on the mere aooesaoorifia 
of the scena When we find Mr. Feehter cntting out 
from Othello large aectiona of the nobleat paasagea of 
poetio ntteranoe-^pasaagea, too, which are eaaential 
either to .thedne development of the scene or of some 
leading character, we feel the more bound to proteet 
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agmbulr fak propotitfiMi. W« haW 8»«a tiiiir oiMd 
ftbeod J too long ttnd tQN» IMftlly aoted mpdn I7 1^^ 
who.infaig^reififBls" oaidowaeTexTthiiigintheduipe 
ef deoUnafttioa t» thesinustiMt liudtH, Iwnpiiigr liUlottore 
of thedbAogoeihaB iPimBvdBBitiittooarffoa thesti^, 
aad so TolganflHiig tragedy into mere mdodraaaA/ ii 
k beoMUM the iroridng of the nsne prindpfee, applied. 
It k tme^ witt^ a were delioate hand, peepe -out in 
Otbetto ae tepresented bj Mr. Veohter; that W0 dread 
its fcirther eattensioB to irhat he eaik ^^the seenic lepre- 
Motatkm of the great master." 

The pcaJee whioh wis given to lb; Itehter^ HeiuM 
itmr its freedom from convention/ las apparently im- 
oonzaged him to Iwliete that ^vduitc^er is ^traditioiial'" 
k -wrong. It k not becisiise onr stage has been given 
over fbr 'mimy yeaiis, in setflBv as^-tfae poetkal dkaam k 
epnoemed, to mere inoapables-^^^eolioes of edioesi whose 
inMaj deelimiation and ehmisy artifioes wera the mere 
burlesques of better xaen— 'that we are to assent to hk 
swei^Mng abase of tradition. In erery art there are 
traditions; for trad^ons ave nothing more than the 
methods whidi genius has dkeovered, and eQcperiem)e 
approved* The pamter, the seulptor, the poet^ ail prise 
the tradkioins of their art. Nor are they less preoious 
to the act(«r. It k not because it k over-riddeii by 
** traditions," but because it has in a great measure lost 
them, that our stage has suffined. Is it to be thought 
that an art graced by so much ability, and energy, and 
skill, whose professors were well read inmen and boohs 3 
an art transmitted down from Shakspeare's time 
through an unbroken series of able men, should have 
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fiuled to aooumulate traditioiia as to the renderixig of the 
master-pieoes of the stage, which no perfonneT, howerer 
gifted, should despise, and on which he certainly could 
not improre P Assnredlj it was not left for an actor of 
these days — and that actor not an Bnglishman — to dis* 
ooirer for i^e first time how ^ the scenic repiresentation 
of the great master " is to be handled* Nor does an 
innovator who denounces all tradition ingratiate our 
sympathy, when we find that, in sweeping away what 
he calls tradiiaon, he sweeps away with it canrnderable 
portions of Shakspeare himself. Stofre super viat anti^ 
quae is a sound maxim, when duly qualified, in art as 
in politics ; and Mr. Fechter will find, if^ indeed, he has 
not already found, that the JEurther he deviates from the 
track of his great predecessors in all essential points, 
the more likely is he to go astray. 

With them it was the tradition, that the developmeni 
of character is the primary purpose of a tragic actor's 
art. Nature, truth, and probabiHly, were always to be 
kept in view, but trivial action and commonplace 
truthfdlness were most carefolly to be avoided. Not 
everything which might be looked or done by the per* 
sonages they represented was to be given. In the 
actor's, as in all other arts, the principle must prevail of 
selecting whatever is best and fittest to produce what 
ought to be the dominant impression. The eye is not 
to be too much distracted, and the feelings too much dis- 
turbed, by unimportant accessories. We are to be shown 
men and women, as far as possible, to use the laureate's 
words, at their ^^best and greatest^" and not to be too 
constantly reminded, in the midst of great scenes of 
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pMsion or tender&eBS, of tiie tlungs that surroimd iu in 
thooonunougoiiigg-onof life. All that tends to convey 
an idea of elevation should be tamed to aooonnt; all 
that has an opposite tendency should be kept as muoh 
as possible in the background* 

It would, of oourse, have been most easf for a Garriek 
or an Bdmund Eean to elaborate his stage arrange^ 
ments as Mr* Fechter has done ; to dispose chairs, and 
tables, and couches, on which to lean and sit about, and 
so to give an air of BO-oaUed realily to the scene. But 
they kxiew well that to use these accessories so freely 
would have been to riolate an important pxinciple of art; 
and not merely this, but also to mn counter to nature, 
with which all art worthy of the name is erer in unison. 
For when men are under strong emotion, they dd not 
loll or sit. They stand, that their Toioe may better 
speak out their emotion, and their gestures have fuller 
play* It is not natural, for example, for Othello to 
speak, sitting, tiie speech 

*' Oh, now, farewell the tranquil mind, &c.** 

Neither is it consonant with art to do so, the sxtting 
posture being &tal both to the ecqxression which face 
and figure should lend to the lang^uage, and to theunim-i 
peded use of the Toioe in sending home the languid 
to the spectator's heart. Mn Fechter mk» while he 
speaks tiiis passage^ and the opportnniiy for ereatmg a 
great impression on his oudienoe is utterly thrown 
away. 

Again, in this constant effort to be what is most 
wrongly called natural, such realists as Mr. Fechter, 
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like their ooimierpairts of tbe modem pre^Bftphaelito 
school, are continnali j doing "vrfaftt is most nmmtund. 
We might iUnsirsto this propositioiii firam nssrlj etwj 
scene of Othella Take^ for example^ that of Deeds- 
mona's landing in Qjpras. She enters on her way to 
the cttadel, and hitherto she has always on the stage 
retained the standing posture thronghont, A sldlfbl 
actress can neyer be at a loss to engage the attentioa of 
her andience during the somewhat lengthened dtslogne 
that ensues. Indeed the scene is important, as affivding 
an op p or tu nily, while she is prominently in the eye of 
the audienoci for impressing them with that attnctiTe* 
ness and dignified simplioity of character which had 
subdued the stem soldier in Othello. Mr. Feohter has 
no thought of this. He places the scene upon a quay ; 
and Desdemona and Emilia, in their robes of satin and 
T^yet, are made to sit down upon dirty bales, to listen 
to the sarcasms of lago. Their position, too^ is so 
arranged, fiur back upon the stagey that they are vir- 
tually lost to the spectators, whose whole attention is 
concentrated on lago, as he leans on his elbows over a 
capstan between the ladies, jerking out his sent en ces, 
now at the one, now at the other, with an air of coarse 
impertinence which must have made Shakspeare's Des- 
demona recoil from him in disgust. Yet has this been 
applauded as a most skilful and natural arrangementof 
the scene! 

But an innoration which is, if possible, more U]\justi- 
fiaUe, has been introduced in the opening of the third 
act, with tibe riew of giving a greater air of vroMam- 
hlatice to the scene. We do not enter upon the ques- 
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tton of Mr. Fediter's general diyision and aoeoac 
arrangementB of tins set. These are foil of inoongmiiT; 
and directly ooniinay to tiie express indioations of 
Bhakspeare's text, from whieh it is clear that the 
greater part of the action can only take place, not in a 
chamber of the castloi but in the open air. Bnt the 
consideration of this question wonld cany ns into too 
wide a fidid. Gassio has been dismissed, and has 
thrown himself in the way of Desdemona to solicit her 
intervention with Othello for his pardon and re-instate- 
ment. Abashed at his own folly, and dismayed at its 
consequences, he is snnk in profound dejection, while 
she is fall of tender sympathy for one whom riie has 
had the best reason for knowing to be the valued friend 
and companion of her husband. Yet how does Mr. 
Fechter deal with this sitiiation P During tiie wlu^ 
dialogue between Gassio and Desdemona, she is seated, 
'^winding off silk, which Emilia holds to her," while 
Gassio stands over her, leaning his hand upon her dudr ! 
To say nothing of the utter improbability of Gassio 
being in Desdemona's boudoir while in disgrace with 
Othello, what are we to think of an innovation which 
BO outrages all probability P What lady, while listening 
to even the least important suit, would, in common 
courtesy, wound the feelings of her suitor by going on, 
with any occupation, much less with one so trivial P 
And when the suit was one like Gassio's, and when the 
man who made it, and she to whom it was addressed, 
were what they are depicted by the poet» is not this 
pitiftil aiming at reality an insult to our understandings, 
and a great wrong to the intentions of ShakspeareP 
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The flame soene oontuns anotlier gross yiblaiiozi both 
of Shakspeare and tradition, and, what is not a little 
strange, most of the oritios haye applauded it as a great 
discoyery. It is the soene, as our readers remember, 
where lago first sets in motion his plans for ronsing 
Othello's jealonsy* At the dose of the preyions soene, 
he has told us how he is to open his attaok. 

'' My wife iniist move for Casaio to her mistress, 

rilsetheroni 

Myself the while to draw the Moor apart. 

And Mng lam jnmp where he may Cassio find 

SoMting his wife.** 

Plainly this was only to be eflEboted when the Moor 
was at leisure; at some moment, at least, when his 
attention was not absorbed in business. At no other 
time was he to be .*' drawn apart" and <* brought" 
where lago wished him. Shakspeare, who placed the 
scene in the open air, knew well how to keep his aotion 
consonant with probability. He so shaped it, therefore^ 
that we might presume the scene to be the garden or 
terrace of the citadel, where Cassio might naturally 
hope to come across Desdemona's path, and where 
Othello xnight easily be led by lago, now his lieutenant, 
when the business which had employed tibem was oyer. 
But this would not haye allowed sufficient soope for 
that kind of aotion which finds f ayour with Mr. Fechter. 
Accordingly, he intandnoes Othello ^* opening despatches 
and petitions," and during the first half of his dialogue 
with lago, diyides his attention between these and his 
tempter's inuondoes. Thus* while lago is leyelliBg his 
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poitoiiad shafiB at bim, he ib still ^^bnsy with his 
papers." As he utters the^ words — > • r r v 
** By heftTen, he echoes me, 

, , , Too hideous to befkoum^^ . , 

words whioh sho# aa oleavly as words can show any* 
thing, that his atteation is ^sot exily fkllj rbosed, bat 
that he is already seriously uneasy, and has a vague 
divination of lagoV drift, Othdlo merely ^^looXiifiiE^ ai lUm^ 
pU^fing wUh Mb pen as he speaks.** This Indde 'of treat- 
ment is very showy. It affords ' room for a great deal 
of movement, and picturesque arrangementi But how 
dearly is all this purchased I Shakspeare and proba- 
lulitf are outraged; and what is not the least evil, the 
opportnnily is lost^ which all this portion of the dia* 
logne affords, of showing the gradual progress from 
roused attention to uneasiness, 'doubt^ and misezaiUe 
distiiist* ■"• ' • -• • • 

But of all'Mr. Feohter'sinBOviitions^ none iis piorhaps 
worse than one little' incident in the last scene of -tiie 
play* Desdemona is disoovered adeep^ ^^toiift a snuM 
toUette-^gkMifaUBn^fmiP her ktrnd^ Igisifg ar^ ihe%ed!* Of 
the most tnistaken paiposei lor which this is imtrodueed^ 
we shall heroaftsr^have oooasidn 4o ispeak^ That' con- 
cerns Mp. Fediter's ooneeptios 6t Othelio. iVis wikh 
his view of Desdemona we have at present to do. Fei- 
lowi^ i'^tiAditkm^' in thk 'respect^ he has ^lluttedf^^ 
his arrangement' of' tiie . 'pia)y the' scene, ulhsMehed fbfr 
pathetie beauty,' at iihe close of th^ fourth aot^' iU' which 
Shahtqpears' shotwff-ujr Desdemona prepaHbg for what is 
so sooni te prove her. deatik«>bed* ' If omittedon thestag^ 
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iihis seene daamoty however, be dismissed from oar 
memmy. In it Desdemona. seems to hare > bodib dim 
foreboding » of impending ealamify. She hjBS ordered 
Bmilitt to lay her bridaUshe^a npon her bed* ' fihe ia 
haunted by the dirge^like cadences . of ithe song of 
'^Willow/* Othello has commanded her to go to bed^ 
with- a< stem cafamiSBB the m6re impressiTe from the 
whirlwind of passion that, preceided it ; and we maj widU 
conceive how sad and solemn itinst be. the thonghte 
wMoh possesised her when,< stunned with grief, she sank 
into the slnmber from whidi.she w4s to be «6 f earMly 
wakexted; • Was- this a time^j then, for her to be thkik* 
ing of her looks^or dn^ying with a toilet*gytss, like a 
silly girl P The heart nmst be strangdj dead to all 
that is< fiipest in these 'olosi]:^. scenes^ which could, for 
any cause whateyer, intsodnce an inddent so triirial ia 
itself, eo fatidiy nntme to the oharactsr of Besdemona. 
Wheai; teo, the motire for its intnodnotien .becomes 
apparent, we are driven to suarmise titat its author 
nnderatands the. chasactar of Othello qnite as little: as 
that of Desdemona. . Mr« i^echter, haTilig advanoiBd to 
the bed, takes; np ike glass, and, seeing his bhmeed fiaee 

" It is the cause I It is the cause, m^ soul ! " 

as if his Moorish risage were the cause of Desdemona's 
imchastity-'^and then hnrls the' gkss out of the window ! 
How pitifbl is^ this I How far wide of the f eeJing witi» 
which Othe^e i^^pessessed'l He lias msh^ ihto I>esii» 
demona's chamber from the. spot where, a& he thinks, 
yengeaaie^ has overtaken : her^ paramour ; bat tence :to 
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face with that '^ onimixig^st pattern of ezoelHng natnie,*' 
his purpose begins to filter. Is it a murder or. a sacri- 
>^oe which he is about to ezeoateP He has to persuade 
himself anew that it is the latter. *^She must die» or 
ihe'il betray more men !" and he that loves her more 
than life, is to bring down the '* sword of Justice*' 
upon her guSty head. It is a renewal of the conflict 
whieh we have witnessed in the previous scene between 
his absolute love and his fierce sense of wrong. ** This 
sorrow's heavenly/' as he says a little farther on in the 
same soliloquy. ^^It strikes where it doth love," — 
words of rare beauty, whidi Mr. Fechter onuts. To 
nerve his hand, he has to summon up before his imi^- 
nation the enormity of her sin, and to persuade himself 
that it, and it only, *^ is the cause " of his deadly resolu- 
tion. Of any want of physical attractiveness in him- 
self^ Othello has long ceased to think. Had these been 
fifty mirrors in the room at sueh a moment, he would 
have had no eyes to see his visage in them. 

This is but one of a series of monstrous perversions 
introduced by Mr. Fechter into this scene. According 
to his book, for example, Desdemena swings out of 
bed, and makes repeated attempts to escape. Othello 
^^fjohirU his Bword over her heady and she falls to the ground 
as if strode by the lightning of his bladeJ** Again she 
makes for the door, *'but he stops her passage, carries 
her to the hed^ on which he throws her; then stifles her 
cries with the piUow," Jbc. These stage directions make 
one think rather of the murder of Nancy by ffill Sikes, 
than of Othello and Desde mon a. Had Mr. Fechter put 
his own convictions to the proof, had this porti<m of 
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**ttie fmit of nearly twenty years' nnoeasing labour for 
the scenic representation of the great master'* been 
actually carried out before an EngUsh audience, the 
days of his Othello would have been indeed few and 
stormy* Still, this is his deliberate view of how the 
scene should be presented, and so, we must assume, he 
would have represented it, could he have had his wilL 
By this yiew, therefore, he must be content to be judged 
as an interpreter of Shakspeare. That all this outrageous 
extravagance is suppressed in the perform^ce, is pro- 
bably due to the intervention of others. But even now 
there is too much violence. Why should Desdemona 
spring out of bed, to be brutally thrust back into it P 
Why drag into prominence the, physical parts of the 
tragedy? Why divest it of the vague horror which 
always attends a deed of death, suggested rather than 
seen? This is not tragedy. It is melodrama, and 
ptelodrama of the coarsest kind. *< Tradition" was 
right in placing Desdemona's couch at a remote part of 
the stage : Mr. Fechter is wrong in bringing it so far 
forward that every detail is thrust painfully on our 
senses. ** Tradition " was right in confining Desdemona 
to her couch : Mr. Fechter is wrong in hazarding the 
ludicrous effects of the opposite course. It is true, that 
to act this part of the scene in the old way demands the 
highest powers in actor and actress. Can it be that the 
innovations of Mr. Fechter, here and elsewhere, are 
merely artifices to conceal his want of these in the 
tumult of violent action P 

False in his treatment of this scene throughout, Mr. 
Fechter closes it with another new reading, which is 
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sense. At the lim, 

** And saj, besides, Ihat in Aleppo OMse,** &e. 

he draws his poniard, and seizing lago, forces him, 

**8tiU hownd, but smdling mth hold effrontery^ to hneel 

before Desdemoria;** then, having stabbed himself he 

*^ throws the dagger at the feet of lago^ toho ^hrvriks in 

terror^ as if struck on the face by the hlood of OtheUoy 

So Mr. Fechter's book, and so we saw him act' it, 

regardless of the obvious argument that Othello, who 

has just been deprived of his sword and arrested, would 

never have been allowed by Lodovico and the guards to 

do this. We have heard that this is now changed, and 

that they interfere to stop Othello; but if so, what 

becomes of this fruit of twenty years' study and of Mr. 

Fechter's contempt for tradition ? Bu,t judged from the 

higher ground of art^ and truth to Shakspeare, how 

does this innovation jar with the i)oet's purpose ! When 

lago is first brought in a prisoner, Othello yields to the 

momentary impulse of revenge, and strikes at him with 

the words, ^ 

^' I look down towards his feet, but that's a fable. 
If that thou be*st a devil t cannot kill thee. 

\Womids logo, Lod, tDtenekea kia nootdfrom Ahm. 

Iaqo. I bleed, sir j but not kiU'd. 

0th. I am not sorry neither : Td have thee lire 5 
For in my sense *tis happiness to die. 

Lod. Oh, thou, Othello, that wert once so good, 
Fall'n in the practioe of a damnM sUre, 
What shall be said to thee ? 

0th. Why, anything : 

An honourable murderer, if you will. 
For nought I did in hate, iwtaUin honour/* 
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All tiuuB, sa vital to the true miderstaBduigrcff tke ohii- 
raeter of Othelk), is omitted bjr'Mi** Fechtep;i • Wo see 
in these words that Othello's resolye is taken. life has 
lost its- hold on him« To lago he will not eyen speak 
again; and in. the yerj" next -sentence he says to 
Lodoviooi ' . ' 

'< 11^ yon, I pray; denubid that demi-devil^ 

Why hefaathtiuiBenanaveclmy ■onlaadbody?'' • 

Was he likely iafter this to defile his tofach with finger- 
ing the '* pernicious caitiff/* and this, too, at the moment 
when he is to strike the stealthy Mow which is tb lay 
him by the side of Desdemona? What is lago to him P 
His thoughts are already with his ^ill-starred" bride. 
Her forgiving spirit stands ready to receive him. He 
flings himself d6wnbe6ide her. '^ 

'' I kiss'd ithee ere I kOl'd thee': no way but this, 
KiUiiig myself, to die upon a ki^. ' ' IDks, 

Cas. lliis did I iear, but thought he had no weapon; 
F<^ he ^¥88 great of heart** .. 

Words which prove beyond all qnesticm that Mr. Veoh* 
tei^s. mode of winding np the play tis direetly wrthe 
tee&jt of the original' teztf' ^Tradition" madv no 
snoh mistake. It felt,, with Shakspeare, that at the 
dimar of tkis-most awful oftragedies,- lago was raider 
to be kept out of view than dragged into promineiifoe ; 
that the terrible discords which had gone before were 
to be resolved, into harmony; that we were to be left 
with the final impression of the reunion of the noble 
Moor with her whom he *^ had loved not wisely but too 
well ;" and that as we " look'd on die tragic loading of 
that bed," we should think of a beyond, where these 
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rare oreatnres, so fitly matehed as thdj were in soul, 
should know each other as they truly were, and be for 
eyermore as one. 

Of Mr. Fechter's general conception of the character 
of Othello we mnst speak very briefly. An artist of 
snch nnqnestionable abilify cannot faQ to present many 
points of excellence in whateyer he undertakes. In 
look, in costume, he is of course all that could be wished. 
In the skilful working out of details in such of the 
scenes as he esteems of importance, — ^in picturesque 
yigour, in occasional bursts of passion, in individual 
strokes of feeling, such as his '* Not a jot I not a jot ! " 
he is admirable. Looked at from his point of vipw, his 
Othello is most logically worked out. But without 
entering into such an analysis as would be necessary to 
do justice to his conception, and to show fully wherein 
we think he is mistaken, let us say at once that it 
appears to us to have two capital defects. It fails to 
impress us with the sustained digmty and self-centered 
strength of the Moorish general of royal blood, to whom 
''the flinty and steel couch of war" has been a ''thrice- 
driyen bed of down/* — ^the somewhat stem and rugged 
soldier, to whom eyen the magnificoes of Venice bow 
with respect, unskilled in courtiy observances, but 
swayed by the natural courtesy of a noble nature, who 
for the first time has felt the charm of being loved, yet 
who is so enamoured of his warrior's life, that, as he 
says himself^ 

'' Bnt that he loves the gentle Desdenuma, 
He would not his unhoused free condition 
Fat into circumscription and confine 
For the sea's worth.'* 
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Again, Mr. Fechter equally fails, in our opinion, to 
ghow how utterly and absolutely this love has penetrated 
Othello's whole being. Weak in these two points, the 
full grandeur of Othello's passion, on the one hand, when 
it breaks the barriers of self-control, into which years 
of hard service and responsibility haye schooled it, is 
not brought out; whilst, on the other, the essential 
tragic element of the play, which consiste in the tortnre 
of loye struggling with disgust and rage, and in the 
overthrow of two natures so excellent and so devoted 
to each other, by the machinations of a heartless '* derni- 
devil,*' escapes from his hands. We are not moved 
with terror or pity, as we ought to be, because we are 
not made to feel how noble is the nature whose wreck 
we are called upon to witness; how deep, how all- 
pervading the love which is worked on to its ruin. 
Never have we seen so few tearful eyes in an audience 
at the dose of any performance of Othello, as of Mr, 
Fechter's. This fact seemed to us the best of all 
criticisms* 

There are probably many reasons why Mr. Fechter 
&.ils in the points we have noticed. His bearing, for 
example, lacks dignity. He does not keep sufficiently 
aloof, like a man accustomed to trust to himself. He 
leans now on lago's arm, now on Cassio's shoulder. He 
allows himself to be easily chafed, whereas Shakspeare 
most studiously makes us feel that even under great 
provocation, Othello is self-possessed and calm, and 
shows not a trace of a hasty or splenetic nature. Mr. 
Fechtor's inability to render in their majestic simplicity 
the exquisite speeches of Othello when before the 
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Gomunl also detnots £Kmi 'the* general eleritian of. the 
ohaxftotsri fltnd this ii aggraraied hyh misinterpreta- 
tioii of &e words ^ Bnde am'T in spefech," bb if Othello 
meanV &<yi tha6 hems iin»lril!ed ik speeBli, but so 
plain-spoken as to be apt ta gnre offence. :Be id tetchy 
and initable when roused by Oassio's brawL The same 
oharaoteristie shows itself tihrough all the great sbenes 
of the foiirth act, wh«*e the passion is that of a fierj, 
splenetic,* tiger-like nature, rather than tiie snooeiteiTe 
conynlsions of a noble heart goaded to madness, &nd a 
mind, too ingennons for suspicion^ swept hither and 
ttiither by like storms <^ angry passioxi. - ; 

Mr. Feohter treats the whole of the two first aetsltoo 
lightly, forgetting,. apparently, how essential they are 
to the effect of those which fi^Uow. He throws away 
his opportunities of enlisting our sympathies £br the 
Moor, and most espeeiaUy of making us feel his lore 
for Desdemona. His demeanour to her is fbll of 
gallantry; the thing which of all others Shakspeare's 
Othello was incapable of; but we miss the profound 
deYotion which speaks Jn the eye, and trembles on 'tiiie 
Toice. He shows towards her the smtdl attentions of a 
carpet knight, but -not the deep, watchM, yearning 
tenderness of the large-hearted man of mature age. 
The exquisite scene of the meeting with Desdemona at 
Cyprus is hurried through, as if it were of no moment, 
while, in fact^ no pains should be spared to send home 
to the eyes and hearts of the spectators eyery word that 
is written, and every emotion that is indicated by the 
text. It is the culminating point of happiness, from 
which lago's victims are to be dragged down to misery 
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and d^th. That we may appreciate the fidl| we miut 
be made to deiB the paradisie. Othello, freeh from the 
perils of a stonn; more awfU to him beoanse he had 
every reason io fear his Desdemona might fall a Tiotim 
toits fiuy, finds her, to his snrprise, awaiting his arriral, 
although she had sailed from Yenioe a dajr later than 
lnmsel£ Eyeirj dreader of Shakspeare can recal the 
exquisite difdogae that ensnes. Othello's ciostasy vi* 
brates through every word. He is oyerbome by his 
emotion— 

'' If it were now to die, 
Twere now to be most happy ; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolnte. 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.*' 

Prophetic words, every syllable of which should be 
made to sink into the hearts of the audience. Mr. 
Macready's fine performance of this scene is still fresh 
in the memory of playgoers. His eager advance to 
Desdemona, the utterance trembling with emotion, the 
long deep gase of ecstasy, the passionate embrace, the 
turning ever and anon from the magnates of Cyprus 
to gaze on his bride, the rapturous distraction*- 

" (Ml, my sweet, 
I prattle out of fiishion, and I dote 
In mine ovph comforts ; "* 

these were all masterly touches, and formed a fine pre- 
lude to the jealousy and despair of the succeeding acts. 
Nothing of this is given by Mr. Fechter. He comes in 
followed by a crowd of attendants who distribute them- 
selves closely around Desdemona and himself. They 
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aire thus oonfonnded with the mnltitade, and the dia- 
logue is Borambled through, as though Othello and his 
bride had been parted only for an honr. We cannot 
think that if Mr. 7echter had a tme conception of the 
main pnrpose of the play, he would deal in this slovenlj 
manner with a scene of sneh paramount importance. 

We are the more impressed with this conviction, 
firom the fact that he does not in the succeeding scenes 
oome up to the measure of Shakspeare in depicting the 
fluctuations of Othello between his still recurring lo^e 
for, and faith in Desdemona, and the wild frenzy of 
jealous rage. Surely it is in this that the great interest 
of the character centres. The jealonsy of Mr. Fechter's 
Othello, once kindled, has no recurring access of tender- 
ness or admiration until the last scene. When restoring 
portions of the first scene of the fourth act — a wise 
restoration, for which we are his debtor — ^we regret 
that he did not also restore this passage, where the 
tossing to and fro of Othello's mind is so grandly 
shown : — 

*' 0th. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be damned to-nig^ht; for she 
shall not live : no, my heart is turned to stone ; I strike it, and it 
hurts my hand. O, the world hath not a sweeter creature: she 
mif^ht lie by an emperor^s side and command him tasks. 

Iago. Nay, that's not your way. 

0th. Hang her ! I do but say what she is : so delicate with her 
needle I An admirable musician ! O she will sing the savageness out 
of a bear 1 — Of so high and plenteous wit and inyention I 

Iaoo. She's the worse for all this. 

Oth. O, a thousand, thousand times : — and then, of so gentle a 
condition ! 

Iaoo. Ay, too gentle ! 

Oth. Nay, that's certain : But yet the pity of it, Iago I O, Iago, 
the pity of it, Iago!'* 
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This oompldzitjr of emotion Mr. 7echter makes no 
attempt to portray. His Othello is a oreatnre of mnoh 
simpler elements. Once roused, he rashes madly on — 
fierce, cruel, relentless — a picturesque and impressive 
impersonation, but not^ to our thinking, the Othello of 
Shakspeare. 

That we have dwelt so long on this theme, is the beet 
evidence that, however &e short we may think Mr. 
Feohter has fallen of his great original, his performance 
is worthy of deliberate study. It is because we fear his 
power for evil on the one hand, and entertain a sincere 
admiration for his ability and great artistic skill on the 
other, that we have thought it necessary to protest thus 
early against some of the principles by which he seems 
to think the representation of our great poet's master- 
pieces should bo regulated. If we have not said all in 
his praise we could have wished to say, it is because 
space has failed us. Others hate said it, moreover, and 
said it well. It is of greater moment, and truer service, 
to him and to the pnblio, to point out the errors of one 
who has so firm and welUgroxmded a hold upon popular 
flavour. 
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PROMETHEUS. 

A DRAMATIC FBAGMENT. 

BY GOETHE. 

(Dublin Uniybbsitt Magazine, Nptsxbbb, 1850.) 

!S fine firagmeni is written bj Goethe in 
le irregular, nnriiTmedmetre^ which the 
Bnins of, the Q^noan langaage. enabled 
im to adopt with remarkable, jsnocess in. 
this and other poems, but to ,echo ^v^hicl^.in. onr lesa 
plastuD language, is neady, if not altogetheiv impossiUe. 
In the following version eyerj effort has been made to 
follow Goethe's rhythm, where it was possible, and to 
present the best equivalent where it was not, preserving, 
at the same time, the simplicity and concise energy of 
the original, which has all the effect of exquisitely 
chiselled sculpture standing against a crisp, clear sky. 
The state of mind in which the poem took its rise is 
thus described by Goethe himself in his Autobiography 
{Dichttmg vrnd Wdh/rheit^ B. 16) : — " The common bur- 
den of humanity, which we have all to bear, more or 
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less, mnst be heayieBi. on those wliote mental powen 
are the earliest and .most widely !'iu£foldecL We may 
grow up nnder the sheltering carj^ of parentisi and of 
kindled; we miCy leati'on brethren and fmnds; we 
may be.attuued.by.ad^nB^nteiioe^; we may .be made 
happy .1:^ those we lo^^ ; yet to this oondnsion do we 
pome at last-^that maa is toCmed: back. upon hmasi^* 
And it appears as if enren.:the\DiTin£iy had .€h6sen ta 
place himself, in snoh a relation toi xf^an,: th^t hfi Cfmnot 
always respond to m^'s reveresM^, coSufidenie%iaid lore 
— at'letet» not in the moments of the gjreatee^t ni^geiioy4 
Often enough in my yotith I ha^ye ezperiexieed tiiat» m 
the momenta of my nttermost need, a voice .cried alond 
to ns, ' PhyBician^ omre thyself ! ' And how often was 
I not forced jn foittemess cf lieart to sigh^ ^ I must 
tread the wine-press alone ! *. When I looked avonnd 
for Bom» 8np|K>rt. to ;iny self-dependence,.!: fonnd thait 
i&e secnrefeN; fonndatioii for it was my prodnctiTe talents 
For some yeais this never diasegrted me. fcrian iiastant. 
What met my waking senses fi^nently reopipred to, ma 
by night iti regulai*, oonnected dreams ;;Wd.^ spon m- 
I opened 'my eyes, either a. new wondroiis.wjbioleirov a 
part of what .had already appeared^ presented itself to^ 
them. I wanted nothing bnt an ecofMiion that had' 
some chareder init,. and I wm rendy. And now, whmi 
I thought over this, gift of ; T^i^tnre^ m^ i^und that, it 
belonged to me. as a quite .peonliar profeseiqn, and oould^ 
ndther be. helped nor hindered by any foreign, influence, 
I willingly $ongbt tp mike it , the gponndoir basis of my 
whole enptence. This notiQu ^ transformed itself into 
an image ; :and I. bethought me of the o^d mythological 
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fignre of Prometheus, who, severed from the godfl^ 
peopled a world from his workshop. I felt most dis- 
tinoilj that nothing considerable conld be produced 
without self -isolation. Those things of mine, which had 
gained such applause, were children of loneliness. • . . 
The &ble of Prometheus had a living existence in me. 
I cut down the old Titanic garment to my own stature^ 
and, without farther reflection, began to write a poem, 
in which is depicted the incongruous relation in which 
Prometheus stood to the new gods, inasmuch as he had 
formed men with his own hand, had animated them, 
with the aid of Minerva, and had founded a third 
dynasty. • ... In this strange composition appears, as 
Monologue, tiiat poem which is become important in 
German poetry, as having furnished the occasion which 
led Lessing to declare his opposition to Jacobi on some 
weighty points of thought and feeing. But though as 
it thus appeared, this poem may be made the subject 
of moral and religions discussion, yet does it properly 

belong to the province of poetry alone Milton's 

'Satan' has always the advantage of a subaltern posi* 
tion, inasmuch as his whole efforts are directed towa^rds 
the destruction of the magnificoit creatures of a higher 
being. Prometheus, on the contrary, stands on a 
vautageoground, from having the power to create and 
to model, in defiance of higher beings. It is a beautifhl 
thought, too, and most consonant with poetry, to trace 
the creation of man, not to the highest rulers of i^ 
world, but to an intermediate being, who, howeirer, as 
descendant of the elder dynasty, is majestic and im- 
portant enough for such a work, And^ indeed, the 
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Greek mjthology affords exhanstless riches of divine 
and human symbols. The Titanic, gigantic, heaven- 
storming character, however, afforded no material for 
mj vein of poetry. Bather did it suit me to depict that 
peacefol, plastic, and ever-patient resistance, which owns 
a superior power, but seeks to eqnal it." 

FIRST ACT. 
Feomxthbus — Mbbcubt. 

Promxtheus. Tell them, I will not ! 
Once and far all, I will not ! Their will 'gainst mine I 
One against one, methinks, is equal match. 

Mbrcurt. This message to thy &ther Jove ? thy mother ? 

Pro. What father— mother? 
Canst teU me whence thon comest ? 
J stood, when first I noted consciously 
My feet did stand— those hands of mine held out, 
When first I knew that I had hands to feel, 
And found my footsteps tended, watch'd by those 
Whom thou call'st fiither, mother. 

Mbr. Found, too, all 
The needftd aids of in&ncy to thee 
Were minister'd by them. 

Pro. And therefore had they 
My infancy's obedience — ^free to turn 
And twist the puny twig, now here, now there, 
With erery shifting gust of their caprice. 

Mer. They shielded thee. 

Pro. From what? 
From perils which they feared. 
But did they guard the heart 
From serpent fangs that gnaw'd it inwardly ? 
Steel'd they this breast, to bid 
Defiance to the Titans ? 
Hath not almighty Time, my lord and yours, 
Welded and forged me to the man I am ? 

K 
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Mes. Oh, miBerable num ! This to thy gods, 
The Infinite ? 

Pro. My gods ? No god am I, 
Yet can my spirit soar as high as theirs. 
You infinite ? almighty ? 
What can yon do ? Can you into my hand 
Toss me the huge expanse of earth and sky ? 
Haye you the power to part me from myself ? 
Have you the power to make my soul dilate, 
And stretch its compass out into a world ? 

MsB. Remember Fate ! 

Fro. Dost thou its power acknowledge ? So do I. 
Away, I serve not vassals ! [ExU Mercdrt. 

[lyiming to hia statues^ which are distributed up and down 
throughout the grove, 
A moment squander*d, ne'er to be retrieved ! 
Tom, and by fools, from your society, 
My children I 
Whate'er it be that stirs within your breast, 

ITuming to the figure of a girl. 
That breast should bound and leap to meet with mine I 
The eye speaks even now I 
Oh, speak, dear lips — ^be voluble to me I 
Oh, to inspire you with the conscious sense 
Of what ye are ! [Enter Epimbtb bus. 

Epimstheus. Hermes has been complaining bitterly. 

Fro. If thou hadst had uo ear for his complaint, 
Without complaint had he gone trooping back. 

Epi. My brother, just is just I 
This time the gods did proffer fiur, methinks. 
They are content to leave Olympus' heights. 
For thee to fix thy habitation there, 
And thence to rule the world ! 

Fro. To be their sentinel, and ward their heaven ? 
More fairly, much more fairly, proffer I. 
They wish to share with me, and I opine. 
That I have nothing I can share with them. 
That which I have, they cannot wrest from me. 
And what they have, that let themselves uphold. 
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Here mine, here thine; and so we stand apart 

Epi. How much is thine, then ? 

Pao. The sphere my energies have power to fill-^ • 
Nought less, and nothing more I 
What right of sway have yonder stars o*er me, 
That they do gape at me ? 

Epi. Thon stand'st alone ! 
Thy wayward spirit will not let thee know 
The bliss most needs ensue, if thou, thy gods, 
Thy kindred, earth, and nniversal heaven. 
Were link'd in one close-knit and conscious whole. 

Fbo. All that I know ! 
I prithee, brother dear, pursue thy bent^ 

And leave me to myself. [Exit Epimetheus. 

Here is my world, my all ! 
Here do I feel myself I My every wish 
Clothes itself here in a corporeal form. 
My soul imparted to a thousand shapes. 

And centred wholly in my children dear. [Ekter Minerva. 

Thou venturest, dear goddess ? Yenturest 
To visit thus thy fiither*s enemy ? 

Minerva. My &ther I revere ; 
Prometheus, I love thee I 

Pro. And to my soul thou art 
What he is to himself. Tea, fix>m the first. 
Thy words have been celestial light to me ! 
Still while thou fed*st mine ear with thy disoburse, 
'Twas as my soul held oonmiune with herself,' ^ 

As though she found a tongue, and harmonies, 
Awaking to the magic of thy voice, 
Bang forth response in golden cadendBS ; 
Tea, *twas as though a deity discoursed, 
The while I dream'd 'twas only I^hat spake — 
And, dreaming 'twas a deity that spake, 
Lo, 'twas myself discoursed I And thus with thee 
And me, so one, so blended soul with soul. 
My love for thee bums everlastingly I 

MiN. And I am everlastingly with thee. 

Fro. As doth the mellow roseate shine 
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Of the departed sun 

Stream up behind yon dusky Caucasus, 

Steeping my spirit in delightlul cahn, 

Though absent, with me eyerlastingly j 

So have my powers gain'd strength with ev'ry breath 

That I inhaled of thy celestial air. 

And they presume, 

These haughty dwellers on Olympus, they. 

To school and lord it o'er my powers at will ? 

No ; they are mine, and mine shall be their use. 

Not one step win I move, this way or that, 

No, though the chief of all the gods command I 

Mnr. These are the phantasies of power. 

F^. I, goddess, too, have phantasies, 
And power, as well as they ! 
Besides, hast thou not seen me oft and oft 
In self-elected bondage, bear the load 
They laid in solemn earnest on my back ? 
Day after day did I not moil and drudge. 
Doing the letter of their stern command ? 
And why ? Because I thought 
They saw the Past, the Future, in the "Preaent ; 
Because I deem'd their guidance, their behest, 
Was pure, primeval, and unselfish wisdom. 

MiN. Thou wert content to serve, in order thus 
To make thee worthy of thy liberty. 

Pbo. Nor would I barter that 
To be the bird of thunder. 
And haughtily in servile talons clutch 
My master's levin bolts. 

MiN. Thy hate's ui^ust I 
Unto the gods, as lot, Duration fell, 
And Might, and Love, and Wisdom. 

Fbo. All these they have, 
Tes, but not they alone. I, too, endure 
As well as they. We are immortal all I 
Of my beginning memory have I none, 
No impulse or desire have I to end, 
Nor do I see the end. 
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Therefore am I immortal, for I am I 

And Wisdom — [Leading Mjhbbya round among the statttes. 

Look on these brows ! 

Hath not my finger stamp'd and moulded them ? 

And the strong heart within this bosom swells, 

To grapple with the dangers that besiege 

The children of my hand on eyery side. [ Stopa btfore the etatm of a 

And thou, Pandora, woman^ 

Sacred receptacle of every gift 

That is to be desired 

Beneath the spacious heay«Q, 

Upon the boundless earth, 

All that of throbbing joy e'er gladdened me. 

Or in cool umbrage e'er 

With freshness laved my soul, — 

Type of all soft and delicate desires, 

Which love for the bright sun, spring's rapturous flush, 

The low, soft music of the murmuring sea. 

Have fod, and fknn'd, and fostered in my breast, 

Beflex of all that ever I have known 

Of pure celestial radiance, and the calm 

Delighted trances of a soul at peace — 

The all— all— my Pandora ! 

MiN. Jove hath engaged to clothe them all with life. 
So thou accept the tenders that he makes. 

Pbo. 'Twas this alone that made me hesitate. 

But ^I should be a vassal— and, like all, 

Avow the sway of yonder Thunderer ! 

No ! By their lifdessness though fettered now, 

Yet are they free, and I— I feel their fireedom I 

MiK. And they shall live I 
To Fate, not to ^e gods, doth it belong 
To give the gift of life, or take away. 
Come, I will lead thee to the source of life, 
Frmn which not Jove himself can bar us back. 
They shall live, and through thee ! 

Pbo. Through thee, my goddess! 
To live, to feel that they are £ree, to live ! 
Thy thanks shall be their boundless happiness ! 
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SECOND ACT. 

UPOK OLTMPUB. 
JUPITBR— MbBCUBT. 

Mebcurt. Oh, monstrous, Father Jupiter t High treason I 
Minenra, Sire, thy daughter, 
Aids and abets the rebel ! 
The fount of life hath she 
UnseaVd and shown to him. 
And round him hath his court of loam, 
His world of potter's clay. 
With animation fired. 
Like us they more, ay, every one ; 
And round about him sport, and oty. 
As round about them we. 
Thy thunderbolts, oh Jove! 

JupiTBB. They are t And, being, shall be ! 
And it is meet they should. 
0*er everything that is 
Beneath the spacious heaven. 
Upon the boundless earth, 
My sovereignty extends. 
This race of worms augments 
The number of my servants. Well for them. 
So they be led by my paternal hand ; 
Woe to them, should they thwart my royal arm ! 

Mbb. Father of all! Thou fountain of aU goodness, 
That dost forgive to sinners their misdeeds, 
Be love to thee, and praise 
From all the earth and sky ! 
Oh, send me to proclaim 
To this poor earth-born race, 
Thee, father, thee, thy goodness and thy power ! 

Jup. Not yet! 
In the first glow and new-felt flush of youth, 
Their souls conceit themselves as peers for gods. 
They will not hearken unto thee, till they 
Have need of thee. So leave them to their life ! 
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Mbb. As wise as gracioiis ! 
{Seme ehangee to a valley at the foot of Olympue,) 

Ybo, Look downwards, Jore, 
Upon my world t It lives ! 
In mine own image have I moulded it— 
A race that may be like unto myself, 
To safier, weep, enjoy, and to rejoice ; 
And, like myself, ndheeding all of thee ! 

[ T%e human race are seen ecattered up and down the vdUey, 
Some are elinibing trees and plueking fruity some 
haihing m the river, some running races in the mea- 
doufs; girls gather flowers and twine chaplets. 
Enter to F^mbthbub a man bearing a young tree, which 
he has pulled up by the roots, 

Man. Here is the tree, as 70a desired. 

Pbo. How got*st iir from the gronnd ? 

Mah. With this sharp stone I sever'd It 
Close by the roots. 

Pro. Off with the brmnches first ! 
Now throst it down aslant into the groond. 
Then place this portion here across it — so ! 
Now bind them at the top ! Now other two 
Behind these, and then one across the top. 
Next bring the branches downwards from abore, 
UntQ they reach the ground ; entwine them dose, 
Then tnrf all round, and branches over these. 
And pile them thickly, until neither son. 
Nor rain, nor wind, can penetrate within. 
Thou hast, my son, a shelter and a hut. 

Mak. Thanks, father, thanks—a thousand thanks i But say. 
Are all my Jbrethren to have right to liye 
Within my hut? , 

Pro. No ! Thou hast built it, and it is thine own« 
Share it thou may*st with whomsoe'er thou wilt 
Who would have huts must build them for themselyes. [Exit, 

[Enter two men, 

Ist Man, Thou shalt not have a morsel of my goats. 
They are all mine ? 

2nd Man, How so ? 
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UtMan, All yesterday 
And night I acnunbled o*er the mountain side. 
Caught them alive by dint of toil and sweat, 
Watch'd them till dawn, and here hare penn'd them up 
With stones and branches. 

2nd Man. GiTe me only one !J 
I caaght one yesterday, and made it ready 
Upon the fire, and ate it with my brethren. 
To-day thou need'st but one $ 
We shall catch more to-morrow. 

let Man, Back from my goats, I say ! 
2nd Man. Not I ! 
[First man tries to thrust him hack, TTte second man knocks 
him down, seizes one of the ffoats, and exit, 
Ist Man, Outrage 1 Ah me, ah me 1 
Pbo. (entering). What is the matter ? 
Man. He's stolen my goat ! Blood trickles fh>m my head. 
He dash'd me down against this stone. 

Pro. Take some of yonder lichen from the tree. 
And lay it on the wound ! 
Man. So, father dear ! 
The pain is gone already. 
Pbo. €ro, wash thee ! 
Man. And my goat? 
Pbo. IJeave him alone ! 
H his hand be, my son, 'gainst every man. 
The hand of every man will be 'gainst him ! 

[Exit man, and enter Pandoba. 
Pbo. What aileth thee, my daughter ? Why thus moved ? 
Pandoba. My father ! Ah, what 1 beheld, my fother ! 
What I have felt 1 
Pbo. Say on ! 
Pan. Oh, my poor Mira ! 
Pbo. What has befallen her? 
Pan. Oh, feelings without name ! 
I saw her go into the forest brake. 
Where we are wont to pluck our garland flowers ; 
I followed her, and, oh ! 
As from the hill I came. 
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I saw her in the vale beneath 

lie stretched along the groand. 

It chanced, Arbar was in the wood. 

He dasp'd her close within his arms, 

He raised her from the dewy grass, 

And with her sank adown. 

Her lovely head fell back, 

He kiss'd it o'er and o'er. 

And hung upon her lips, as though 

He'd breathe his soul through hers. 

Grief fill'd my heart, and I 

Sprang forward with a scream. 

My scream brought life into her limbs ; 

Arbar withdrew ; she started to her feet, 

And ah ! with eyes that seem'd to melt, 

She fell upon my neck. 

Her bosom beat as it would burst — 

Her cheeks were all on fire, 

Her lips were parch'd and dry. 

Her tears in torrents flow'd. 

I felt her knees give way again — 

She would have fallen ; I held 

Her up, oh ! father dear ! 

She clasp'd me, and her kisses' glow 

Along my veins diffused 

A Ihrill so strange, unknown till then. 

That all confused, in trouble and in tears, 

At last I left her, left the wood and field, 

To come to thee, my fother i 

Tell me, I pray, 

What 18 all this that shook her so, and me ? 

Pbo. Death! 

Pan. What is that? 

Pbo. My daughter, thou hast tasted many joys. 

Pah. Tea, thousands ! And to thee I owe them aU 1 

Pbo. Pandora, child, thy breast 
Hath throbb'd to hail the onward-pacing sun, 
And silver footing of the wandering moon 5 
And in the kisses of thy playmates thou 
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Hast felt tlie purest joy. 

Fan. a joy unspeakable. 

Pro. What lifted in the danoe 
Thy body lightly fix>m the ground ? 

Pan. 'Twasjoy! 
As e^eiry limb, thrill'd through by song and lute, 
In undulation moved, I seem'd to float 
Dissolved upon the tide of melody. 

Pro. And all at last diasolTes itself in sleep, — 
All— joy as well as sorrow. 
Thou hast felt the scorching sun, 
The parching pong of thirst, 
The wearied knee's distress, 
Hast wept a lamb that firam thy flock hath stra/d. 
And how didst moan and tremble, when 
A thorn in yonder forest pierced thy heel. 
Before I cured thee ! 

Pan. Life's joy and grief, my fether, well I know, 
Have many slutpes ! 

Pro. And in thy heart thou fedest, 
That there be many joys. 
And sorrows many thou hast never known. 

Pan. Oh yes ! This heart 
Teameth full oft, alas ! with vague desires. 
As though it long'd to enclasp the universe. 

Pro. There is a moment that makes perfect all. 
All we have dream'd, hoped, panted for, and fear'd. 
Pandora, that is death. 

Pan. Death ? 

Pro. When shaken to thy spurit's inmost depths, 
Thou feelest in one paroxysm all 
That joy or sorrow ever brought thy soul. 
When thy heart heaves, an ocean tempest-tossM, 
And seeks to find a wild rdief in tears^ 
Whenever hottier bums its glow, and all 
Keverberates agamst it, quakes and reels, 
And to thyself thou seem'st to swoon away, 
And sinkest down, and everything around 
Fades and evanishes in night, and thou, 
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In one keen throe of wild6r*d ecstasy, 
Dost hold an universe within thine arms, 
Then dies the merely human. 

Fan. {claaping him round the neck). Oh, father, let us die ! 

Pbo. Not yet, not yet I 

Fak. And after death ? 

Fro. When all — desire, and joy, and pain — ^hath been 
Dissolved in stormy rapture, and awhile 
Sleeps, to awake refreshed, a joyful sleep. 
Then in immortal youth thou livest again. 
Anew to fear, to hope, and to desire ! 



THIRD ACT. 

Fboxbthbus (in hia workshop). 

Curtain thy heavens, thou Jove, with clouds and mist. 
And, like a boy that moweth thistles down. 
Unloose thy spleen on oaks and mountain-tops ; 
Tet canst thou not deprive me of my earth, 
Nor of my hut, the which thou didst not build. 
Nor of my hearth, whose little cheerful flame 
Thou enviest me I 

I know not aught within the universe 

More slight, more pitiful than you, ye gods ! 

Who nurse your n^jesty with scant supplies 

Of offerings wrung from fear, and mutter'd pray'rs, 

And needs must starve, were't not that babes and beggars 

Are hope-besotted fools ! 

When I was yet a child, and knew not whence 
My being came, nor where to turn its powers, 
Up to the sun I bent my wilder'd eye. 
As though above, within its glorious orb. 
There dwelt an ear to listen to my plaint, 
A heart, like mme, to pity the oppressed. 

Who gave me succour 

Against the Titans, insolent and flerce ? 
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Who rescned me from deatli— from slaTery t 
Thou, thou, my soul, bornrng with hallowed fire. 
Thou hast thyself alone achieved it alll 
Yet didst thou, in thy young simplicity, 
Glow with misguided thankfulness to him, 
That slumbers on in idlesse there above 1 

I reverence thee ? 

Wherefore ? Hast thou ever 

lighten'd the sorrows of the heavy laden ? 

2%ou ever stretch'd thy hand to still the tears 

Of the perplex'd in spirit ? 

Wasitnot 

Almighty Time, and ever-during Fate, 

My lords and thine, that shaped and fashion'd me 

Into the UAH I am ? 

Belike it was thy dream, 
That I should hate life — fly to woods and wilds, 
For that the blossoms of my brooding thought 
Did not all ripen into goodly flowers ! 

Here do I sit, and mould 

Men after mine own image, — 

A race that may be like unto myself, 

To suffer, weep, to enjoy, and to rejoice, 

And, like myself, unheeding all of thee ! 
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PLAYS, PLAYERS, AND CRITICS. 

(Frasbm'b Magazihb, Dbcembeb, 1863.) 

JF the eyidence of crowded houses and of 
newspaper critics might be believed, theso 
are indeed the pabnj days of the British 
drama ; and fine actors are as plentiful as 
blackberries. Neyer had London so many theatres as 
now, and all prosperous ; never before were so many 
*' great conceptions grandly embodied '^ to be seen upon 
its stages. The language of hyperbole is racked to 
describe eyerything and eyerbody connected with oar 
theatres. Eyery honse has its man or woman of genins, 
electrifying the audience in their " great characters " of 
Leah, or Bel Demonio, as the case may be. Eyery 
leading character, in fact, is ^* great ; " melodramatic 
effects are '* grand conceptions ; " scenery is of nothing 
less than '* ideal beauty ; " and processions or dances, in 
which the largest number of female legs can be intro- 
duced with effect, are *' strokes of genius." So the 
critics tell us ; so the playbills, echoing the critics, tell 
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QS ; and the plaudits of the crowds that nightlj throng 
all the West End theatres enforce the same conclusion. 
In the midst of this jnbilee of admiration, here and 
there voices may be heard of occasional dissent. Not 
yet have all been driven from the theatres, who remem- 
ber the dajs when more was done for the glory of the 
drama, and less was talked abont it; when the art 
was foremost, and after it, in his own thoaghts, as 
well as those of the public, came the artist ; when, to en- 
noble the impulses, to expand the heart, to rouse the 
whole nature through imaginative sjrmpathy to its 
highest states of tension, was no small part of what our 
best English actors aimed at, and not seldom achieved ; 
when the language of poetry found apt and musical ut- 
terance on the stage ; when the pursuit of a noble art 
gave dignity and grace to its professors ; when the 
triumph of mind over mind, not of mere display over 
the senses, was the ambition of the true actor ; and 
when success and position were achieved by merit, and 
not by those vulgar arts of puffery which have for some 
years past made theatres and actors contemptible and 
ridiculous. Not yet, we say, have those who remem- 
bered these days been driven from the theatres. It is 
hard for them to forego a recreation endeared by so 
many associations, and capable of such admirable in- 
fluences. Through all the chaos into which theatrical 
affairs have fallen, they discern here and there symptoms, 
not unhopeful, of a return to a better state of things. 
Above all, they see an eagerness on the part of the 
audiences to recognize genuine merit wherever it has a 
chance of being heard — an eagerness which in its haste 
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often mistakes for genins what is no more than talent 
and accomplishment of a secondary kind. When it 
confonnds a Bostori with a BAchel, or a Stella Colas 
with an O'Neill, we may regret the delnsion ; bnt watch 
that crowd giving its heart np in its simplicity to the 
false prophetess, and yon feel snre that it wdnld answer 
with nnerring instinct and profound emotion to the 
inspiration of genins. Deluded by shams it may be, 
bnt it will never fail to recognize the tme thing. 
Therefore is it that the lovers of the higher drama 
never despair ; bnt in these its dark days are content to 
lift np their voice where they may, in protest against 
the false systems and the false idols of the present 
honr, believing that the minds are not few in which their 
protest finds an echo. 

Snch a protest it has been onr duty more than once 
to make in these pages. When nearly all the world 
were bowing down to worship Mr. Charles Eean for his 
so-called '^ revivals " of Shakspeare, we were at pains 
to point ont, not so much the desecration of the poet — 
for that was self-evident to all who knew and reverenced 
his works — but the violation of true art, the abiding 
injury alike to actor and to audience, which must ensue 
from making impersonation subservient to upholstery, 
and what was essential subordinate to the merest acces- 
sories. It was easy to foresee that the system which 
trusted to interesting the audience through the eye, 
while ruthlessly '* shouldering aside the dramatic 
interest," must sooner or later result in weariness to 
the spectator and failure to the manager. Neither actor 
nor manager, however brilliant, ever debauched the 
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public taste withimpimity ; and Mr. Keaa, while he left 
himself without actors to sustain the poetical drama, 
created a false appetite for spectacle and display, which 
all his powers and inflnence were unable to gratify 
without ruin to himself. So the managerial sceptre 
passed from his grasp, and others have become the 
favourites of the hour, who cany spectacular display to 
a higher pitch, and infuse into it the zest of a melodra- 
matic dash, from which even Mr. Kean's taste recoiled. 
Keenly as we have suffered at the Princess's Theatre 
in the days of that gentleman's dynasty, where season 
by season he laid his hand upon some one of Shak- 
speare's noblest works, and crushed the poetry out of 
it under the heel of scene-painter and ooBffumieT, we 
have since seen cause to know that in that " lowest 
depth " of suffering a still lower was to be reached ; for 
have we not within the same walls witnessed Mr. 
Fechter's Othello and Miss Stella Colas's Juliet? Of 
the former this magazine has said its say,^ and the 
public has long since ratified its damnatory verdict. 
The ''brilliant Frenchman's " Othello is dead and buried. 

'^ Let it sleep in the shade. 
Where cold and nnhonour'd its relics are laid.'' 

Indeed, our gratitude to Mr. Fechter for leaving 
Shakspeare for the more congenial society of Paul F^vai 
is such that we would not for the world evoke one re- 
collection of his travesty of the noble Moor. But we 
are threatened not only with a return of Miss Colas to 



* See Paper on << Shakspearo and his latest Stage Interpreters,** 
ante. 
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our stage, but another French Juliet is talked of as 
at hand, in the person of Madame Duverger from the 
Od^n ; and as all the jonmals, the ExomUner alone 
excepted, have told ns that the London public of this 
age have now for the first time seen in a Frenchwoman 
the Juliet of Shakspeare, it may not be amiss to sa j what 
is thought of French acting of Shakspeare in general, 
and especially of Miss Golas's Juliet, bj those who, like 
ourselves, profess such knowledge of Shakspeare and 
of English acting as may be gathered by the study and 
wakefal observation of many years. 

That a French play will be best acted by Frenchmen, 
a German by Germans, a Spanish by Spaniards, is a 
proposition so obvious, that the boldest lover of paradox 
will scarcely venture to dispute it. Had we performers 
on our stage equal to the greatest that ever adorned it, 
who will venture to assert that they could do the same 
justice to a play of Moliere's as the ordinary iroype of the 
Th^tre Fran9ais, or to a tragedy of Gbethe's or Schil- 
ler's as the performers of the Burg Theater of Vienna P 
There is in aU national literature a something indige- 
nous, which can never be thoroughly felt, and therefore 
can never be thoroughly expressed, but by a native — a 
something which is due to the national character and 
life, and which no readiness of sympathy or quickness 
of apprehension in a stranger can supply. We feel it 
vividly upon occasions in the subtleties of a phrase, in 
a turn of sentiment or thought, nay, in the rhythmic 
involutions of a verse ; but, like life itself, it pervades 
and gives expression to the whole work, yet defies the 
finest analysis to seize or to define. 

L 
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If this be true, as nnqaestioxiablj it is, eyen of the 
minor dramatists, with how much more force must the 
principle apply to Shakspeare P Admirably as his plays 
are acted in some of the great theatres of Qermany, 
even in the best there is a want of vital force and indi- 
yidnaliiy in the representation, which demands from an 
Englishman the most liberal allowance. How hard it 
is for one nation thoronghly to appreciate the dramatic 
trnthfolness of another we have often felt, when we 
have beheld a Berlin audience conynlsed with laughter 
by a Falstaff, destitute to our apprehension of one ray 
of natural humour, or moved to tears by a Desdemona, 
whose milk-and-water insipidity was chiefly remarkable 
from its contrast to the robust vigour of her person. 
And yet the Germans may almost be said to have been 
suckled upon English literature, and Shakspeare fills a 
much larger space upon their stage than he does upon 
our own. But simply because he is English, and they 
are Germans, they never can thoroughly fathom him in 
all his breadth and depth. 

That they are the greatest critics of Shakspeare is one 
of the many stupid cants about the great master, which 
are propagated without thought from mouth to mouth, 
upon the strength of the names of Goethe, Schlegel, 
Horn, Gervinus, and others. A few incisive sentences 
of the Ooleridges, father and son, and of many other 
Englishmen who might be named, flash more light upon 
the natore of Shakspeare's characters, or the purpose of 
his plays, than pages of the misty twaddle of TJlrici, or 
the dry prosing of Gervinus. It is not in the studio of 
a German professor, or in the narrow arena of German 
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life, that Sliakspeare is to be masterecL To oomment 
fitly upon him, a man must have English blood in his 
veins, must have grown up in an English home, have lived 
the broad, free, energetic life of a well-trained English- 
man ; and above all, must have learned in English maids 
and matrons to appreciate and to love the qualities which 
make *' Shakspeare's women" stand alone and apart, 
as the ideal of all that is tenderest and purest, most 
&8cinating and most exalted in womanhood. And if 
this be true of a critical commentator, it is true in a 
tenfold degree of that best of all expositors, the actor or 
actress, who are to supply the living commentary of 
breathing passion and moving grace on whidi the dra- 
matist relied for the full development of his meaning. 

So little characteristic of French female natore are 
simplicity and quiet strength, that it would indeed be 
marvellous, were a Frenchwoman, however gifted, so to 
identify herself with any of Shakspeare's characters as 
to make us feel that in her we had the poet's conception 
placed living before us. But if this character were 
Juliet, the wonder would become a miracle. Mrs. Gibber, 
one of our greatest English actresses — ^herself the most 
celebrated Juliet of her day — used to say that ^'no 
woman knew how to play Juliet till she ^^as too old to 
do so" — a forcible mode of expressing what all experi- 
ence proves, that of all the characters of Shakspeare 
this tasks most severely the genius and resources of the 
actress. Why this is so would demand more space to 
show than we can afford ; but at the very threshold of 
the inquiry one reason strikes us, and it is this — ^that 
Juliet has to ran through the whole gamut of the 
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passions, from the deepest joy to the most frenzied de- 
spair. The girl has to expand before onr eyes into the 
loving, snfifering, self-oentred, heroic woman, great in 
brain as in heart, in will as in devotion. We see the 
rosebud burst into the perfect flower, and then swept 
into destraction, while the dews of morning stiQ linger 
upon it, and every petal still exhales the most delicate 
perfume. Rarely endowed in mind and body, then, 
must she be in whom the '* wonder of Verona' ' shall be 
truly incarnate. Not lightly, therefore, should the 
character be approached by any actress; not lightly 
should any attempt to embody it, before a London 
audience at least, be dealt with by the critic ; and yet 
when Miss Stella Colas — a young lady incapable of 
pronouncing one line of English with a pure cadence or 
a true accent — ^made a dash at the most difficult part in 
our drama, we were informed by the papers, in every 
form that panegyric could adopt, not only that nothing 
so good had been seen on our stage, but that in her was 
embodied the true, the ideal Juliet. 

The value of such opinions would suffer a heavy 
check could we only know how many of the writers had 
ever seen a good English Juliet, or what was their 
abstract idea of what Juliet should be. Sorely as our 
performers have degenerated — ^thanks to the system that 
makes scenery and effects the all in all, and allows 
neither scope nor encouragement to good acting — ^there 
are yet, we trust and believe, to be found on our stages 
actresses who as far eclipse Miss Stella Colas in real 
power, as she is herself eclipsed on the French stage 
by many who are nevertheless not intrusted there with 
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more than subordinate parts. But then, unhappily for 
them, they can speak English as their native speech; 
they think that coqnettish artifice is scarcely in accord- 
ance with the love by which Juliet's whole being is 
possessed ; and they know too much of real passion to 
let it overflow into the noisy vehemence whicb onr news- 
paper Aristarchs so constantly mistake for power. 

In the reading of this lady, Gapnlet's daughter loses 
every charm which distinguishes her from a mere way- 
ward girl — ^at first impatient for a toy, and then borne 
away by peevish passion when she is bereft of it. Her 
love is without tenderness, her sorrow without pathos, 
her despair without grandeur. That in Juliet, Shak- 
speare shows us the rapid onward development of a 
noble nature under the pressure of great and sudden 
trials, is an idea which never seems to have suggested 
itself to the actress. She treats the play as a medium 
for displaying the attractions of youth, a pretty face, the 
coquetry of the French in^^mte, and the rodomontade of 
a Boulevard theatre. The result is a patchwork of 
tawdry prettiness and unmaidenly vehemence, happily 
so wide of all that we associate with the idea of Shak- 
speare's Juliet, that it can never enter the mind in con- 
nection with it. That the actress is clever no one will 
deny; but where Shakspeare is involved, cleverness 
will carry a performer but a little way. 

Well might the Parisian public, who are familiar 
with Miss Colas as a third-rate actress of the Th^tre 
Fran9ais, be amazed to find her all at once recognized 
by our critics as a great interpreter of "the divine 
Williams." They felt as we should feel were we to 
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hear of Mifls Lonifla Keele7 or Miss Woolgar taking 
Paris by storm as PhMre or Gamille. How the jour- 
nalists of Paris — ^Edonard Thierry, Jnles Janin, or 
Th^phile Gantier — ^wonld have dealt with snch an 
attempt ! And how fit they are for their duty as public 
guides the Parisians well know. But they do not know 
that among the art critics of the London press the 
connterparts of these writers are not to be found, and 
that the London public has no protection in its journals 
against incapacity, however great^ or presumption, how- 
ever daring. They were thus left to one of two con- 
clusions—either that they had £Euled to recognize a 
pearl of price, when it was before their eyes, or that 
paste passes current for gems on this side of the ChanneL 
Which of these conclusions their self-esteem was certain 
to adopt it is needless to say; and hence the placid 
stolidity of John Bull is likely to provoke an inroad of 
fJEur foreigners, all ready to teach us in broken English 
how to read and interpret our national poet. Miss 
Colas is promised to us as soon as St. Petersburg can 
spare her; and Madame Duverger, as we have said, 
with her fine eyes and finer diamonds, quits '^ the cold 
shade" of the Od6on for the smiles and plaudits which 
may be assumed to await her here in sunny Albion.^ 

It is time, however, that this sort of thing should 
have an end. If our stage is to be overrun with a con- 
fusion of tongues, let them find employment on meaner 
matter than the poetry of Shakspeare. Were there a 



' This lady, fortunately for us and for herself, on further con- 
sideration almndoned the design. 
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hope of a&j stranger giyiiig ns glimpses, however im- 
perfect, of the Bonl of any of his characters, we might 
bear the mangling of the verse ; but that which Talma 
and Baohel feared to do, that which Bistori has not 
feared to do, but has signally fiBoled in doing, no Golases 
or Dnvergers should be permitted to attempt. If our 
critics knew their duty, and led the public taste by 
speaking what is thought and felt and spoken about 
such performances, in all circles where art and poetry 
are studied and understood, such pretenders would be 
swept from our stage, or at least kept in the subordinate 
position which alone they are competent to fill. 

It is indeed time to make a protest against the utter- 
ance of English poetry being intrusted to strangers, 
when not only is every species of barbarism in pronun- 
ciation tolerated, but the very power of delivering a 
blank verse line is all but extinct. Who has not ez« 
perienced the delight of merely listening to the French 
tongue as it is spoken at the Gom^die Fran^aiseP 
There a pure standard is still preserved, as in past days 
the standard utterance of our own speech was preserved 
at Drory Lane and Covent Garden. Now all is chaos, 
and the chances are that, whatever the play, we shall 
hear, before the second act, every variety of accent and 
utterance, from the broken English of the foreigner, 
the nasal drawl and harsh vowel sounds of the American, 
down to the kitchen English of that large class of 
actresses who have been promoted of late years, upon 
the strength of a shapely ankle or a pretty face, from 
the ballet into speaking parts. Is this sort of thing to 
go on for ever unrebuked ? 
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This wellnigh nniyersal carelessness in speaking is 
bnt one of the xaeaaj evils which have resulted from the 
system of substitating fine dresses and sensation scenes 
for good acting and the delineation of character. The 
actor has felt himself thmst aside bj the scene-painter. 
How he played his part or spoke his speeches was of 
little moment, where he was used merely to stop a gap 
while the scene-shifter and ballet-master arranged their 
effects. Under this malign inflnence actors of promise 
have sank into hopeless mannerists, withont power to 
conceive or skill to execute ; and onr stages have by 
degrees become overrun by a tribe of nnedncated and 
brainless pnppets, who, happily for onr ears, are for 
the most part inarticnlate, whenever they have a sen- 
tence to speak of more than half a dozen words* There 
is obviously no authority now in any of our theatres to 
enforce at rehearsal the simplest laws of Walker, not to 
speak of the elementary rales of delivery ; and there 
are no critics conscientious enough to tell these illiterate 
blunderers of faults which would bring disgrace upon a 
national school. Chief among the offenders in this di- 
rection are those-— actresses we cannot call them but — 
overdressed puppets, who, to the shame of many of our 
managers, on the strength of influences which will not 
bear to be spoken of, usurp the places which were ere- 
while filled by intelligence and virtue. What boots it to 
have driven the social evil from the saloon of the theatre, 
if it is allowed to proclaim itself in silks and diamonds 
from the stage P The theatre will probably under any 
circumstances have its Woffingtons, its Oldfields, and 
its Abingtons ; but the women we have named were 
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greater than their vices, and their brilliant talents threw 
their immoralities into the shade. They conld act, and 
they won their way to pnblic fstyoor by wit, or tact, 
or manners — in short, by force of ability and hard work. 
Their successors haye no one of these qualities to justify 
their pretensions ; yet managers put them prominently 
forward, and the critics of our journals assign to them 
every excellence which can adorn the stage. 

Indeed, it would be ludicrous, were it not pitiable, to 
note with what recklessness of anything like moderation 
or a guiding standard the praises of the press are 
lavished in these days upon both performers and on 
pieces. Let either be barely tolerable, and epithet is 
piled upon epithet to secure the admiration of a pubHo, 
too eager to be amused to care much about the means. 
Of this the play of Leah, now performing at the Adelphi, 
is a signal example. What it may be in its original 
(German we have no means of knowing ; but under the 
double manipulation which it has undergone, first for 
America, and afterwards for this country, any literary 
merit it may ever have had has evaporated. The lan- 
guage is inflated yet feeble, rhapsodical yet cold, and 
the situations, where not commonplace, are simply im- 
possible. Two of these admit, however, of powerful 
treatment, and in any hands could scarcely fail of pro- 
dudng an effect. The heroine is a Jewess, who having 
in the fourth act imprecated upon a Christian lover, by 
whom she has been deserted, a curse nearly as compre- 
hensive as that in Holy Willie's Prayer, is moved by 
womanly pity at the sight of his child and happy home 
to pray for its removal in the fifth. In these two scenes 
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lies the sole interest of the piece. All that precedes is 
insufferably tedious, and made eren more tedious by the 
passionless and unartastic representation of Miss Bate- 
man, a lady who comes heralded to us as the greatest 
tragic actress of the day. So many of these have already 
come to us across the Atlantic, that the initiated know 
pretty well what such a designation portends ; nor, 
despite the noisy eulogies of Miss Bateman which salute 
us on every side, do we find in her any great superiority 
oyer her predecessors from the land of the West. She 
is neither more nor less than a thoroughly trained 
actress, of fair abilities, without any great natural gifts 
of Toice or person, and without one spark of genius. 
You never can lose sight of the actress in her Leah, and 
for the simple reason that she never loses herself in the 
part. A great actress becomes for the time the being 
she represents, feels with her heart, thinks with her 
soul, loses her own identify in the creature she has 
imagined. Miss Bateman is always Miss Bateman. 
Whether she is telling her lover how she adores him, 
or levelling her curse at his head, the audience is ever 
visibly prominent to her thoughts. She is neither 
absorbed ia her lover in the one case— indeed, through* 
out a long passionate address to him, her eye rests on 
the audience, and is not once turned to him — ^nor is she 
absorbed in her fury in the other. The very curse does 
not leap from her lips with the passionate vehemence 
bearing down all before it^ and with it the moral con- 
sciousness of the speaker, in the eclipse of which alone 
it could have had its birth, and which alone could make 
it endurable, but is delivered with a measured monotony 
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that revoltSy but doeB not appal. GiyeBaohelsnchaoiirse 
to deliyer, and we should not have been surprised to see 
her faithless loTer lie blasted at her feet. Even Bistori 
is terrible in this soene. That Miss Bateman is effective 
is the utmost that can be said. There is a strong natural 
pathos in the situation of the dying and relenting 
woman in the last scene, which no acting can spoil, and 
which good acting can scarcely enhance. People are 
moved by it, and give to the actress much of the credit 
which is due to the situation. 

The play, in short, is a very fair piece of melodrama, 
and the performance such as twenty years ago would 
have been considered respectable for the Adelphi or the 
Surrey. Nothing can more surely demonstrate to how 
low an ebb the taste both of critics and the public has 
fJEiIlen, than that the former should make such a parade 
about it as they have done, and that the latter should 
have been cajoled into believing their report. Contrast 
it, for example, with Knowles's Rvmhback as a piece of 
writing, and the demands which it makes upon the 
actress with what is required from the Julia of that 
play. Call up to mind what Fanny Kemble, or in later 
days Helen Faucit, were in the last two acts of that 
play, and then say if Miss Bateman is worthy to be 
named in the same breath with either P And yet who 
would have dreamt of loading their performances with 
the eulogies for which language is ransacked to speak 
the praises of Miss Bateman ? 

In the same spirit of extravagance the journals have 
vied with each other in extolling the doings of Mr. 
Fechter at the Lyceam. If this gentleman's head is not 
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tamed by all the fine things that hare been said abont 
him, it mnst be proof against the intoxication of flattery. 
A few mechanical improvements on the stage, in the 
chief of which he is only following the example of other 
managers, are trumpeted as great pnblic benefactions. 
Superlatives of every shade of intensity have been 
applied to his ^* scenery, machinery, dresses, and decora- 
tions ; " to his new piece Bel Bemonio, and to his own 
acting in it. The public rash to his theatre, but if the 
groans of impatience around us, when we saw it, had 
any meaning, the great majority of his audience have 
recorded a very different verdict as to the merits of what 
they see. Better scenery has often been presented in 
London. Its chief characteristic seems to be the intro- 
duction of staircases at every turn, up and down which 
the actors are eternally moving, to the discomfort of 
their own limbs and the bewilderment of the spectators' 
brains. Indeed, the torture to which a venerable car- 
dinal is put in this way is carried to a pitch which, 
coupled with the actor's unfitness for the part, reduces 
the successful candidate for the papal chair to the 
rickety imbecility of a pantaloon. Moreover, the pauses 
between the acts, occasioned, we presume, by the adjust- 
ment of these dreary staircases, are utterly insufferable. 
They occupy almost as much time as the action of the 
play. On the night we saw it, a pause of tweniy-five 
minutes was followed by an act which occupied scarcely 
ten. No degree of scenic beauty justifies such an abuse 
of an audience's patience ; and if it cannot be arrived 
at otherwise, the sooner Mr. Fechter abandons built-up 
scenes, which are no more like the true thing than the 
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less ambitions eanvas and lath of the ordinary stage, and 
gives his admirers good pieces and good acting instead, 
the happier for them and the better for his own eventnal 
interests. 

Whatever flatterers may say, Bel Demomo is utter trash ; 
an incomprehensible farrago of trumpery surprises and 
effects, without any binding chain of interest, or true 
dramatic development, Neither does the acting carry 
off its defects. Mr. Fechter himself has never been seen 
to less advantage. His Bel Demonio is a very sketchy 
piece of work, feeble in outline, and made out in none 
of its details — a sorry contrast to the artistic portraiture 
of his Don Caesar de Bazan or his Buy Bias. We have 
too sincere an admiration for his fine powers to accept 
such slovenly commonplace at his hands, or to believe 
that he will be content with filling his theatre without 
regard to the intrinsic merit of his pieces. It is no fault 
of his if such dreary stuff as The DiMs Motto crammed 
his house for nine months; but the masterly imper- 
sonator of Hamlet might surely use his command of 
popular favour for higher purposes than the production 
of flashy melodramas. We will not believe that he 
means to write over the treasury of the Lyceum the creed 
of the manager in the Prologue to Goethe's Fcmst : — 

" Put then, whatever else joa may, 

Enough of mcident into your play. 

Plenty to look at, that's what people like ; 

'Tis what they come for 5 tickle, then, their eyes 

With bustle, plot, spectacle, things that strike 

The multitude with open-mouth'd surprise ; 

' What breadth ! what force 1' they cry. < Superb ! 

sublime ! ' 
And you become the lion of the time." 
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Mr. Fechter is jnst now the *' lion of the time ; " people 
are sure to go to see whateyer he prodnoes ; but, if he 
wishes to retain a lasting hold on public &Tonr, he 
must be tme to his own powers, and strike at higher 
game than the Bvke^B Motto or Bel Demonic. 

It is pleasant to turn from the highly-Tarnished 
vnlgarity of the latter to If cm/r6(2, as presented at Dmry 
Lane. Despite Byron's determination to make his poem 
unactable, he has certainly not succeeded. The first act^ 
no doubt, is all in that way that he could have wished ; 
but in the second and third a weird interest in the crime 
and lonely defiant suffering of Manfred is developed, 
which takes hold upon the spectator with a strange 
fascination, and nightly keeps in breathless suspense 
the crowded area of our one fine theatre. The spectacle 
is undoubtedly not without its effect in drawing these 
crowds ; indeed, a scenic illusion more poetically sug- 
gestiye has rarely been seen than the apparition of the 
Witch of the Alps, But it is obvious to any one who 
watches the audience, that it is the grandeur of the 
author's conception, and the splendour of his yerse, not 
unfamiliar naanifestly to a large proportion of those 
present, which forms the dominant attraction. Would 
that managers and actors would profit by the indication, 
and trust for success to moving the brains and hearts of 
audiences rather than to dazzling their eyes or stunning 
their senses! Mr. Phelps is not much at home in 
Manfred, but the declamation of blank yerse with in- 
telligence and a just appreciation of its rhythm, is so 
rare a quality that, when we meet iifiiAi it as in the 
present instance, we are fain to overlook other short- 
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comings. One word, too, of praise is due to the Astrirte 
of Miss Bose Lederoq. Her utterance of the word 
*' Manfred," in answer to his passionate adjuration to say 
if she still loves him, is a thing not soon to be forgotten. 
Its charm lies not alone in the wailing sweetness of the 
tones, that come upon the ear like some far-off wind- 
swept echo, but in an accent so finely struck that it 
suggests at once the deepest tenderness and the most 
agonized rebuke. Whether this is due to deliberate 
intention or to happy accident it is impossible to argue 
from anything this lady has formerly done. We gladly 
construe it in the handsomest sense. 

No better piece of its class has been produced for 
many a day than Mr. Tom Taylor's TickeUof'Lea/ve Mom^ 
a very thorough piece of dramatic workmanship, and 
acted with conspicuous ability in all its parts. It is 
worth a thousand LeaJis and Bel Demomoa ; and, though 
probably iax less ^' triumphantly successful," it has met 
a cordial recognition, and raised the various performers 
in it very considerably in public &vour — and most 
deservedly, for every character is a study, well indi- 
vidualized and completely made out. The piece is a 
cheering evidence that we have still actors among us 
who know something of their art, and will spare no 
pains '^ to hold the mirror up to Nature," if only the 
dramatist will give them an outline to fill, and a sub- 
stantial human interest to illustrate. The same praise 
may be given, in a modified degree, as regards the 
author, to a little piece called Mvriam^a Orime^ now being 
acted at the Strand Theatre. 

Such pieces as these are very well, and we are thank- 
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fed for them, as we are in a sister art for the pictures of 
Wilkie, or the sketches of John Leech. Bat just as we 
require a Francia, or Baphael, or Delaroche to satisfy 
our higher aspirations in painting, we long to see ''high 
actions and high passions" embodied in the poetical 
drama. Why should we not have Henry Taylor as an 
acted dramatist as well as Tom Taylor? Browning, 
Troughton, Marston, as well as Graven, Oxenford, and 
Stirling Coyne P Why, at least, should we have no 
theatre in which Shakspeare might always be presented 
in a manner for which his countrymen need not blush P 
Not surely because an audience fit, and not few, could 
not always be found to reward the good taste and enter- 
prise to which such an altered state of matters would 
be owing. 

At no time has the want of such a theatre been more 
deeply felt, at no time could its influence upon public 
taste have been more salutaiy. But where are the 
actors P Grone from the stage, or scattered through the 
provinces, subduing their natures to work in the hope- 
less journey-work of sensation pieces, in despair of ever 
realizing their dream of filling an honourable position 
on a metropolitan stage. And even the good actors left 
in London are being rapidly unfitted for taking any 
part in the poetical drama. The very prosperity of the 
theatres has been their ruin. When pieces which do 
not tax their energies run for six, ten, or sixteen months, 
the hopeless reiteration of the same pointless dialogue 
and trivial action works like a narcotic on their sensi- 
bilities, and reduces to tedious mechanism what shotdd 
be always the vivid expression of a strong conception. 
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A fine actor would not submit to such drudgeiy; an 
ordinary one withers under it. Thus it is that we 
everywhere see such a dead level of indifference and 
commonplace upon the stage, and fidr actors spoiled, who, 
tinder better auspices, might have become valuable sup- 
porters of a higher drama. 

Then, too, the critics of the journals, themselves, un- 
happily, for the most part manufacturers of farces and 
flimsy comediettas, have for years found it for their 
interest to denounce as ''slow" every dramatist who set 
up for himself higher aims than their own. They have 
had their triumph. They have banished poetry from our 
stage, and with it the aspiration after any high order of 
excellence among the professors of the histrionic art. 
And yet mark the consistency of these public instructors ! 
In one moment they tell us that the poetical drama is not 
for the stage, but for the closet; and in the next write 
eloquent paragraphs about Shakspeare, and the necessity 
of some great national monument in his honour. 

The poetical drama not for the stage! Did Shak- 
speare know his business ? Did the greatest dramatist 
of any age write what he believed could never be 
adequately shown upon the stage ? This is another of 
the many cants in which the criticasters, who talk more 
iEibout Shakspeare than they study him, are so apt to 
indulge. It was not so that Coleridge, his finest critic, 
thought or wrote. Again and again has he expressed 
the opinion that the full worth of Shakspeare can never 
be brought home to the souls of his countrymen, except 
throng]^ the medium of the stage — a truth which cannot 
be too often enforced, when we find even able men (too 

M 
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yoimg probably iao hftye muek praoiioal ezperieaio6 of 
the 8t»ge) speaking of the theatre merely as a place of 
amusement^ and aeting as a pastiinei made np of tinsel 
sbow» and respectable declamation. ^^ Who>" says the 
^rriter of an able eesay on ^* Shakspearian Studies '* in a 
recent article in the Times, <' who expects a olevar actor 
to throw new light npon the plays, or to show na much 
more than we can all find for ourselves P It is enongh 
if he will place vividly before ns some one of Shak^ 
apewe's oharaotersi so that we can see it vital on the 
stage as we have seen it many times already* If he 
does this with ability, we thank him for a good evening's 
amusement." 

Setterton, Qarriok, Britchard, Siddons— we forbear 
to speak of names within onr own time — how was their 
reputationwon»if such a theory be true P A great actor, 
by temperament, by constitution, by study, by living 
instinct roused through strong imagination, and by the 
revelations whioh the very action of the scene flashes 
upon him, is raised to the level of his author in a way 
that no student can ever be ; and his <« roused soul " 
kindles the souls of his audience into an intensity of in- 
sight that but for him they would never have known. It 
is because Shakspeare, himself an actor, knew this better 
than any other man, and, knowing it, deliberately and 
of purpose left the actor to bring out what his words 
could often only suggest, that his plays have been at 
once the triumph of fine actors, and have received, and 
do always receive more vital colouring and force from 
great, or even merely good acting, than the plays of 
any other writer. 
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Had lie thought the poetic drama unfit for the stag^, 
what hindered that he should not hare written tragedies 
of common life, or, like many of his compeers, strung 
together mere extraTagamsas of passion and action, much 
aldn to the sensation pieces of our own daj P But he 
knew the human heart and his own countrymen better. 
They wanted then^ and they want still, sometiiiing more 
than to be merely amused by the ^ieatre« They want 
to be lifted above the petty personalities and absorbing 
interests of everyday life into ^* the ampler ether and 
dirmer air/' in which hiis Imogens, Juliets, Hamlets, 
and Othellos moved* 

Monumente to Shakspearel Have we forgotten 
Milton's noble lines ? 

" What needs my Shakspeare for his honoured bones 
The labor of an age in pil^d stones ? ' 
Or that his dusty relics should be hid 
Beneath a starry-pointed pyramid ?*' 

He needs no other monument than that living one which 
he has reared in our *' wonder and astonishment." But 
let us show that we know how to value him by en- 
couragmg his poetic art. If all England is to be asked 
for contributions to a Shakspeare monument, why should 
these not be used to found and endow a Shakspeare 
Theatre, to which the honourable ambition of actors 
might look forward, as the arena to show that they too, 
like him, have seen visions of humanity in its noblest 
aspects, and the mere admission to whose stage should 
be a diploma of honour ? By such a theatre, aloof from 
the intrigues or sordid aims that seem at present to 
beset the theatrical profession, and managed, as it might 
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he, by those who had no object bat that of xnaintaiiiiiig 
the histrionic art at its highest lerel, and doing all that 
conld be done with snch resonrces as might be available 
for giving the follest expression to dramas of the highest 
class, we shonld indeed erect a monument, and the only 
fitting numnment, to Shakspeare. 

More precioas by far than Brompton Museums and 
shows of art treasures ; more wholesome, more pervading 
in good influences, would such a theatre be. Long and 
arduous, no doubt, would be the task to organize it, and 
work it up to a point worthy of its name and object. 
But, osce organized, it would not soon be destroyed, 
and would make memorable in England the tercoitenary 
of Shakspeare's birth. 
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A PLEA FOR PLAYERS. 

(Satubdat Bbvikw, Dbobmber 5, 18<i5.) 

N the December " Gornhill " Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble bas given us what we maj assume 
to be the final result of her experience and 
meditations '« On the Stage.*' The utter, 
ances of a Kemble on snch a subject are sure to carry 
weight ; and it is solely for this cause, and not for their 
intrinsic value, that we are tempted te examine the 
merits of this lady's essay. It professes te deal not so 
much with the drama as with the actor's art— ^ subject 
on which, in these days, when we look round in vain for 
any practical standard of excellence, it is not uxKlesirable 
that some clear ideas should be arriyed at. Some help 
towards these might have been expected from one who 
combines no small literary practice with the actual ex- 
perience of a histrionic career. But, unhappily, the lady 
seems not to have very clear ideas on the subject herself, 
and is so constantly upsetting in one paragraph the pro- 
positions of another, that it is very hard to make out 
what she would have us think about the qualities that 
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go to tkd making of a great actor, or the rank he holds 
among other artists. 

In one breath, she clauns for him the highest qualities 
of mind and person, original and acquired ; and, in the 
next, she tells us that his '^ art requires no study worthy 
of the name ; it creates nothing, it perpetuates nothing.'* 
'^ His labour consists in exciting momentary emotion.*' 
" His most perseyering efforts can only benefit, by a 
passionate pleasure of at most a few years' duration, the 
playgoing public of his own immediate day." These are 
sayings hard enough to reconcile ; but yet one can un- 
derstand how even a Kemble, not gifted with imagina- 
tion, should disparage an art that leaves no results which 
the hands can touch or the eye can rest on. But it is 
jndeed hte^ to understand how any Eemble— most of 
all one who owes her position, and what little celebrity 
she may have achieved, solely to the z^ame she bears*— 
should have summed up her condusions as to the foU 
lowers of the art which ennobled that name in thQ 
words, *^ They are fitly recompensed with money and 
applause, to wh<nn may not justly belong the rapture of 
creation, the glory of patient and protracted toil, and 
the loY«i and honour of graJieful posterity/' 

If spirits could be evoked, the indignant manes of 
Urs. Kemhle*0 ancestors might be expected to rise in 
vehement protest against a doctrine so diahooaouring tq 
themselves and to their art. Had their aims been no 
higher than money and applause, their names would 
never have risen above the common herd. Had money 
and applause been their fit and only recompense, lAx%* 
Fanny Kemble would never have emerged fixun the 
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pbaourity which attaches to very ordmsry literary 
ability. But they had higher aims, and therefore they 
are remembered ; and posterity, with an instinct of on* 
conscious rererence, has rated beyond their ralne the 
powers of the only member of the fieunily who is now 
2MX>min0ntly before them» Had the conclusion to which 
Mrs. Kemble brings ns been as just as we hope to show 
it to be nignst, snrely it was not for her, of all people 
in the world, to draw it. J£ she had nothing better to 
say of the stage and its professors, she would have done 
well to have mistrusted her own judgment, and held 
her peace. Never, moreover, was any doctrine more 
thoroughly ill-timed ; for never was it of greater moment 
than now, when everybody seems to fancy that neither 
peculiar natural gifts nor special study are necessary for 
the stage, that some authoritative voice should speak in 
warning to the shallow pretenders who seek it from the 
vulgarest motives, and of encouragement to those who 
are led to it from higher aims, but find only too many 
discouragements in a state of things which has given 
over our theatres to scene-painters and sensation 
dramas. 

^ Mrs. Kemble says rightly, that '^ the combination of 
' the power of representing passion and emotion with 
that of imagining or conceiving it is essential to make 
a good actor ; their combination m the highest possible 
degree alone makes a great one." This is only saying, 
in other words, that a good actor must not only have 
the poet's vivid sympathy with the passions and emotions 
of natures other than and different from his own, but 
must possess the art of presenting lifelike and consistent 
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portraitores of ideal personages under the influence of 
these passions and emotions, in such a manner that all 
slukll reoognise their truth to natnre, however much 
aloof from ordinary experience. What the poet indi^ 
catesy from the very nature of the case, imperfectly in 
words, the actor Las to complete by roice, and action, 
and deportment. It is manifest that a power of this 
order can no more be common than a kindred power 
in painting, sculpture, or poetry. The imagination to 
conceive and the skill to execute in perfection meet only 
in the few, whose names escape the oblivion that awaits 
all artists, however gift)ed, in whom they are not com- 
bined. But the power, even in a modified degree, is, 
by the mere statement of what it has to do and can do, 
one of a very high order. It implies deep sensibility ; 
strong, yet tempered imagination ; an almost intuitive 
faculty of observation ; and a sense of fitness which 
subordinates its conceptions to the laws of good taste, 
and keeps a firm mastery over passion in its very 
" tempest and whirlwind." 

But, while Mrs. Kemble implicitly admits this, she 
denies all originality to the actor. '< The most original 
process,*' she says, ^* of the actor's art — ^that is, the con- 
ception of the character to be represented — ^is a mere 
reception of the creation of another's mind." And is 
this, looking at it from the lowest point of view, so 
simple a matter ? Men of great gifts have won a name 
by attempts, more or less successful, to develope, by way 
of critical commentary, a just conception of our great 
dramatist's characters. Hours and years of study are 
given by many of us to working out similar conceptions 
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most imperfectly for ourselves. But the actor must do 
more than this. It is not enough that he shall receive 
the creation of another's mind into his own. He mnst 
create it anew for himself. He must throw himself^ as 
it were, into the nature of the man he is to represent ; 
he mnst feel with him, think with him, act with him, as 
that man would have thought, felt, and acted under the 
given circnmstances of the drama. He must, by strong 
imagination, identify himself wit|i, and be, in fact, the 
creature of the poet's brain. Unless he can do ibis, he 
will never be more than a clever declaimer. Do this, 
and he becomes a Betterton, a Oarrick, a Talma, or a 
Kean. 

Set an actor or actress of this stamp before us, and 
what floods of light do they flash upon the poet's page. 
What was Badne's PhMre^ for example, to us of this 
age, till Baohel made her live before us ? How unde- 
fined, how colourless even the *^ divine Imogen " and 
'^ heavenly Rosalind," till they were made realities for 
us by our own Helen Faucit ? It may be said of either 
painter or sculptor, with equal truth, that he does not 
create, but merely receives what has been created by 
the eternal mind. Sky, mountain, and sea, and 

'< Sun, and moon, and stars, throughout the year, 
And man and woman," 

are far more glorious than anything that brush or chisel 
ever portrayed. But do we deny originaliiy to 'Claude 
or Turner, to Phidias or to Gibson, because they have 
received into their own minds some of nature's grandeur 
or beaulj, and given it for& again on canvas or in 
stone P Just as their work bears on it the stamp of 
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iheir own indiyidnaliiy, so is a great actor's impersona- 
tian of a poet'a oonoeption peryaded hy his own distdnc- 
Htb genius, In the abstract it may be tmo, as Mrs. 
Kemble sajs^ that <' the oharaoter of ' Lady Macbeth ' is 
as ms^estic, awfal, and poetical, whether it be worthily 
filled hj its pre-eminent representatiye Mrs. Siddons, or 
unworthily by the most incompetent of ignorant pro* 
vincial tragedy queens ; " jnBt as it is true that Pales* 
trina or the Lake of Nemi remains perennially beantifiil, 
whether painted by a Turner or by the feeblest of Dick 
Tintos. But even as Tnmer fixed for ns on canvas that 
beaniy which he alone of all men saw in these scenes, so, 
for those who saw Mrs. Siddons, Lady Macbeth was in- 
finitely more msg'estic, awful, and poetical than she was 
in the poet's pages. The ablest men and women of her 
time admitted this, and were grateful to the genius that 
brought them by the force of its conoeption to a truer 
comprehension of the poet's puxpose. 

And let it not be forgotten that the sister arts of 
sculpture and painting hare never accomplished a similar 
result. Lanumerable paintors of unquestionable genius 
hay^ striven to embody on canvas their conceptions of 
some one mood or aspect of 8hakspeare's men and 
women. Which of them has ever succeeded? And 
yet actors and actresses have presented us with full and 
living embodiments which leit us nothing to wish for 
but thiB-*-that some medium oould have been found to 
give them perpetuity. And if actors have done this 
for Shakspeare, what have they not done for inferior 
dramatists? Every playgoer's memory must supply 
him with instances where the actor has, in the strictest 
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sense, created the part which has made the fortunes of 
the poet's play. Search his pages ; yon may find the 
action and the situations, it is tme, but of the man or 
woman whose image has been most deeply impressed on 
yonr remembrance by the performer's skill, yon will 
discover but the faintest trace. This has been irae at 
all periods of the stage. In mercy to the sensibiLities 
of still Hying dramatists, we foi^bear from iUnstrationB 
firom onr own time, otherwise it wonld not bo difficult 
to show that the great actor does not merely *' receiye 
the creation of another mind," but himself originates 
the conception which he embodies. 

When Mrs. Kemble tells us that the art which can do 
this '^ requires no study worthy of the name," we are 
indeed amazed. If this were true, for no art can heaven- 
born genius be so essential ; in no art can success be so 
entirely due to pure inspiration :*<^ 

'* It requires," says Mrs. Eemble *' in its professors the ima^na- 
tkm of the po«t, the ear of the mndoian, the eje of the painter and 
eonlptor, and, over and above these, a ftculty peculiar to itself, inas* 
much as the aotor personally fulfils and embodies his conception; 
his own voice Is his cunningly modulated instrument; his own face 
the canvas whereon he portrays the various expressions of his pas- 
sion 5 his own frame the mould In which he oasts the images of beauty 
and majesty that fill his brain ; wd whereas the painter and sotilptor 
may select, of all possible attitudes, occupations, and expressions, the 
most favourable to the beautiful effect they desire to produce, and 
fix, and bid it so remain fixed for ever, the actor roust live and move 
throuf h a temporary existence of poetry and passion, and preferrv 
tbrooghottt its duration that ideal grace and dignity, of which the 
canvas and the marble give but a silent and motionless image." 

Mrs. Kemble might have added, that while poet, 
painter, or sculptor may select their times and seasons. 
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maj try and istj again until the effect they aim at is 

abhiered, the actor most attack his task, whatever his 

mood, and mnst hit his aim at once, with a hundred 

mufympothetio eyes and ears bent in judgment on each 

change of featore, and awake to catch erery inflection 

of his tones. His fiEkilvres mnst not be seen; '^tfae marks 

of his bmsh " — to bonow a painter's phxase-— mnst not 

be permitted to catch the eye. And yet this art **re- 

qnires no stndy worthy of the name ! '' What does 

Mrs. Kemble mean by study worthy of the name P To 

enlighten and strengthen the moral nature, to enrich the 

memory and the imagination with all that is best in the 

history of our race, to familiarize the eye and the 

thoughts with all that is fairest in nature and in art, so 

that he should be 

<' Complete in feature and in mind, 

With all good grace to grace a geniieman," 

would seem to be the studies natural, and indeed 
essential, to any man, howeyer gifted, who aspired to 
be what Mrs. Kemble has said a good actor must be. 
And had Mrs. Kemble taken pains to study the history 
of the dramatic art, she would have learned that such 
were the studies of the best actors of the past. 

Mrs. Kemble says that their art has ^^ neither fixed 
rules, specific principles, indispensable rudiments, nor 
fundamental laws." Of this outsiders like ourselyes 
have perhaps no right to speak. But if this be so, it is 
certainly strange that even great actors rarely attain to 
excellence saye after much practice and long and labori- 
ous exercise of their vocation. Mrs. Siddons herself 
failed when she first appeared in London, and this eyen 
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after she had been long upon the stage. What she had 
become by stndj and practice in the interval between that 
failnre and her next appearance made snocess certain* 
One cannot bnt snrmise that, before she had reached 
this point, she had mastered certain '^ speoifio principles 
and fundamental laws." All artists mnst begin with 
learning the nse of their tools. Baffaelle went through 
many studies, and grew familiar with many common 
rules, before he produced the Madonna di San Sisto. 
Mario had to get rid of much, and to learn much, before 
he had all the resources of the actor's art so thoroughly 
at command as to enable him to delight Burope with his 
fine impersonation of Baouh 

That other authorities as competent as Mrs. Kemble 
do consider the actor's art to be governed by funda- 
mental laws we gather from the remark, which she 
mentions as having been made of herself, towards the 
close of her theatrical career, '^ by one of the masters of 
the stage of the present day" — ^that she was '' ignorant 
of the first rudiments of her profession." However 
this may be, it is certain that she fbHed signally as an 
actress, though ushered to the stage with eveiy advan-^ 
tage of education, and under snch kindliness of en-' 
couragement from the public as no one perhaps ever 
enjoyed. Had it been poteible for so self-assured a 
person to be troubled by any of those misgivings which 
beset true power, it might ere now have occurred to 
Mrs. Kemble that this failure was probably due to her 
neglect of the understood rules of the actor's art, not 
less than to that ever present consciousness of self so 
conspicuous in her books, which is &tal to excellence in 
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all creatiTe ftrt, and in none more than that which she 
80 nnwuelj dispainges. 

Beadera of Mrs. Fanny Butler's Atnertcan Jawmdl 
haye not forgotten the contemptnons spirit in which she 
spoke there of the aotor's vocationy at a time when she 
was aotiTelj engaged in it. She oonld nerer forget the 
glare of the footlights. The propertj^man and the 
soene-shiftcr pat her oat« The boarding and canvas of 
Jnliet'a baloonj upset her ^ vrrid and versatile organi<- 
sation." Why was all this ? Simply becanse she lacked 
the primary requisite of a great aotresa-^-^he strong 
imagination which can live in its own conoeptionsy which 
can, with Juliet, hear the nightingale ^ nightly sing in 
yon pom^ranate tree^" and look beyond the most in- 
capable of stage Bomeos to the very Borneo of Jnlietfs 
love. Therefore was it that Mrs* Fanny Kemble was, 
among the actresses of h«r tbne^ one of what she would 
call the most ^ theatrical," but what is better described 
as the most stagey. Bhe was never in earnest, never 
gemdne. She had neither the intoxtions of genius nor 
its patient sinving after perfection* She thong^ her-» 
self above her art — ^It was ^ repagnaat to her*'— Hirtien 
she was, in ftet^ for beneoiii it. To her, no donbt, did 
not belong ^theraptnre of creation, the glcny of patient 
and protraoted toil ;*' bat n<)t^ therefore, have these been 
nnknown to the great emomeiLtB of the stagey whose 
names eany with them ^^the knreand hanonr of grotefsl 
posteritf," which never denies tfada tribate to those wbo 
added lostre to their own generation, and whom its sires 
and giandshns delighted to honoor and to lore* 
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(Fra6bb*s BLloasuib, Jahuabt, 1865.) 




OOH I Pnncli has no feelings !" said John- 
son, in one of his surly fits, speskking of his 
friend Garrick — ^the affectionate, generous, 
sensitive Garrick, whose delicate health 
and early death told a yery different tale. Johnson 
knew he was wrong, and fblt he was brutal — doubly so, 
as the remark was made to Qaniok himself in answer 
to a remonstrance with Johnson for putting him out in 
King Lecur by talking too loud at the side of the scenes. 
But much as the great critic liked <* little Darie," he 
could never quite forgive him his success, or regard his 
art wil^ any sympathy; so, like all sayers of good things, 
he sacrificed truth to a pithy sarcasm. When his fHend's 
death made him look the truth straight in the face, he 
made him splendid amends. But somehow the phrase ha» 
stuck ; and, as people generally write and speak of the 
actor and his art, it is plain that in their hearts they are 
quite of the opinion — ** Punch has no fdelings ! " Paintenr, 
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Bonlptors, noyelists, poets, orators — all workers by the 

imagination — maj feel, naj, if the woiid is to care about 

them, thej must feel. But the actor, of whom, above 

all others, it is tme, 

'* Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Frimmn ipsi tibi," 

gets no credit for his emotions. The wear and tear of 

sensibility and passion are nothing to him. It is only 

acting. ** Pooh ! Punch has no feelings ! ** 

It is quite true that' actors in general live long — a 

oircumstaoce which may at first seem incompatible with 

great sensibility. Some of the most eminent have done 

so, as, for example, Betterton, Quin, Macklin, Mrs. 

Siddons, Mdlle. Mars. But as there never was a great 

actor yet, who did not start with an exceptionally fine 

constitution, and maintain it by temperate habits, this 

is not remarkable. Quite as many actors of distinction 

have died comparatively young — ^Burbage, Bracegirdle, 

WofiSngton, Lekain, Leoouvreur, Gkurick, and Baohel. 

In dealing with a question of this kind, one can, of 

coun^e, only look to the case of the leading ornaments 

of the stage— the spirits which were ** finely touched, 

and to fine issues," — ^the true artists, whose work was 

all, more or less, vivified by the fire of genius. In the 

actor's, just as in the painter's, or any other artistic 

vocation, the rank and file are at best but mechanios, all 

tolerably well versed in the technical part of their pro* 

fession, and doing their work with vaxying degrees of 

respectabilify, but not possessed by ** the shaping spirit 

of imagination," or troubled by too keen sensibilities. 

The amount of nervous force which they exhaust can 
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never be very great. But Ghurick nerer played Lear^ 
or Rachel Phidr&^ without giying a good part of their 
lives to the inspiration of the hour ; and no actor, even 
of greatly inferior mark, can do his work conscientionsly 
without drawing much more largely on his vital forces 
than is done in the every-day work of most of those 
professions which are classed as artistic. The strain on 
their nervons system is necessarily sudden and intense. 
It is only the finest organizations that can prosecute 
the histrionic art in its higher walks, and not break 
down early. An actor of genius, without commensurate 
physical force, drops as surely into an early grave as a 
Raphael or a Keats. 

The truth of this position has lately received an 
illustration in the early death of an actor, who, of late 
years, ministered more perhaps than any other to the 
amusement of the public. It is but as yesterday since 
Mr. Eobson took the town by storm. Many saw, or 
thought they saw, in him the possibilities of an order of 
tragic power almost equal to the elder Kean^s ; and even 
those who knew too much of the actor's art to share in 
such an estimate, recogniased in him that faculty of im- 
personation — rough and unmodulated, it is true, but 
genuine— which in the main justified his popularity. In 
the long dearth of true histrionic genius he was naturally 
hailed with enthusiasm. But while the crowds that 
flocked to see him at the Olympic Theatre were amused 
with the quaintness of his humour, or startled by his 
electric bursts of passion, or surprised into tears by the 
touches of his pathos, they little dreamed that what 
yielded them so much pleasure was rapidly undermining 
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the poor little fellow's constitation, and destroying all 
hope of his ripening into a really great aotor. Mr. 
Bobson had not that fine balance of mental and physical 
resonrces, without which the highest powers can never 
be developed. His brain was too large, his capacity of 
emotion too intense, for his frame. When success came, 
and with it an nndae strain upon his strength, he was 
not enough of an artist to know how and when to 
economise his resources ; for that is a knowledge which 
must either be learned from such wise teaching as Mr. 
Bobson never had, or by the thoughtful observation 
which probably was awakened within him only when it 
was too late. 

Thus it was that he squandered his vital forces in 
fierce sallies of passion and pathos, or in the reckless 
humours and extravagance of burlesque, where one- 
half of the same energy, well managed, would have told 
with even greater effect. 

He never made any reserve of his power on the 
stage, and he was never off it. The public wovM see 
him. Unhappily for himself^ he was the sole stay of 
the theatre to which he belonged, and had apparently 
no choice but to conform to that monstrous practice of 
the modem stage of playing the same piece for long 
*<runs," no matter at what peril to the actor's art, or 
even to his health. Week after week, month after 
month, year after year, he went on doing his heavy 
taskwork without intermission. Had he been a mere 
machine^ common prudence would have counselled more 
economy in his usa But, endowed as he was with a 
quick conceiving brain, and a sensibility which once set 
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in motion mamfestly slipped beyond his oontrol^ what 
marvel that his physical powers gave way, and that, 
after mocking the stage for a time with the pale spectre 
of his former self — ^the voice and frame refasing to fulfil 
the conceptions of the busy brain — ^he sank into a pre- 
mature grave, and is even now wellnigh forgotten ! 

But the public mnst be amnsed — the exchequer of 
the theatre filled. What matter if we kill our favour* 
ites by insisting on seeing them too often ? Talk not 
of an actor's overtasked brain, or overwrought feelings* 
" Pooh ! Punch has no feelings ! " 

We have killed in Bobson one actor of genins by 
forcing too much work out of him ; and we should kill 
more if wo had them. For the system of working every 
success to death, which destroyed him, continues to rule 
the hour. In our theatres, as elsewhere, to make 
money, on any terms, is now the dominant rule ; and 
the mischief is aggravated immensely by the vast ex- 
penditure on scenic appointments, which can only be 
reimbursed by running a piece for a very lengthened 
period. Paradoxical as it may at first sight seem, it ii 
strictly true, that a great success is most detrimental to 
the growth of good acting. Heaven help the players, 
indeed, at any theatre where a piece makes a hit! 
However the managers may court such an event, it 
must, we should think, be contemplated with dismay by 
every actor or actress above the level of the veriest 
drudge. 

Night after night, for one, two, three, or even four 
hundred nights, to go on repeating the same parts, in 
pieces for which they must often find it difScult, even 
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at the outset, to feel much interest, must reduce the 
most elastic spirit, and the most lively imagination, to 
a state of sullen torpor. All zest in his part must be 
crushed out of the performer ; and without pleasure to 
himself, no actor can give pleasure to his audience. 
He may try to bear up against it. If he has real histri- 
onic power, he may even preserve his freshness for a 
time ; but the end with all must be fatal monotony and 
dead indifference. The life, the variety, the impulsive- 
ness, which form the soul of good acting, are impossible 
under such conditions. Good actors are spoiled by it; 
indifferent ones made worse ; and those who might have 
become good, degenerate into hopeless mamieristB. 
They are not, in the literal sense, '* done to death,'* like 
poor Bobson ; but they are so, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as artists. 

It would be easy to illustrate this by numerous 
striking examples from every class. Indeed, which of 
our theatres does not f^imish one or more P But, as we 
regard the actors in this particular not as delinquents, 
but as the victims of a vicious system, for which the 
public are not without their share of blame, we forbear 
all mention of names. In the days of great actors the 
profession was never subjected to so cruel an ordeaL 
Indeed, in any state of things, in which acting and not 
scenic effect is the paramount attraction, the system 
could not exist, for the simple reason that no constitu- 
tion could stand it. Had we two or three great actors 
now, we might hope to see the system broken down, at 
least at some of our theatres. But, as it is, managers 
have it all their own way. All pride in acting as aa art 
is foreign to them. Actors seem to be regarded as so 
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maoj machines, grinding ont so much dialogue, with 
appropriate gestmre and action, at so mnch a head per 
night. Intelligence, onltnre, ambition, art, are ont ot 
the calculation, so that the pnblic be only got to fill the 
honse. The scene-painter and costomier mnst indeed 
be deferred to ; for on iJiem ** the mn " of the piece 
depends. The actor may protest, as Ghirrick did to 
Johnson — ** Yon destroy all my feelings." The answer 
is ready : " Pooh ! Pnnch has no feelings !*' 

The system has destroyed good acting throughout 
Europe. Paris and Berlin are as loud in their com* 
plaints upon the subject as London. The same causes 
are at work there as here, and this, although both 
France and Germany have^a current dramatic literature 
of some vitality, which we have not, and have organised 
establishments for securing something like an adequate 
representation of the higher drama. But if we look at 
the history of our metropolitan sti^ for the last ten or 
a dozen years, can we wonder that our actors have 
become, what for the most part they are, little better 
than monotonous mannerists, or mechanical drudges P 
If Shakspeare has been presented, acting has been 
shouldered aside to make way for scenery, masses of 
supernumeraries, effects of Bude-lights, and the vanity of 
some indiyidual performer. And in the plays which 
have commanded the greatest success — ^those qf which 
The OoUeen Bwwn, The Dvke's Motto, and The Ttehet-of' 
Lea/ve Mem may be taken as the types — ^what scope has 
been afforded for the actor to delineate actual life and 
manners, or to put into practice what he should be 
learning by daily study and observation of the ways 
and workings of the human heart ? 
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A BBtaa oannot be aLwajs at if ork among trifles and 
unrealities without beoomiag as trivial and nnreal as his 
l/^ work. Excellence in acting* as in everything else, can 
only be attained by constant practice on good materials, 
oonpled with constant aspiration* Where neither mo* 
tive nor opportonitj for either exist, the actor must 
degenerate into a commonplace worker for mere subsist- 
ence, withont enthusiasm or pride in his vocation* 

The first essential for keeping alive good acting is 
the existence oS good plays — splays that deal with 
human nature, and with probable situations— in which 
true character can be shown and genuine emotion be 
elicited-«-in which the imagination is roused* and the 
affections healthfdlly '^ refined by pity or terror." Have 
we had such plays of late years P Have those which 
have formed our principal fare been of a kind to 
stimulate the ambition of any educated man or woman 
to adopt the stage as a profession P Can we point to 
one that has taken a permanent place in literature P Is 
there one in which a great actor or actress would have 
found scope for the exercise of their power, and added 
to our stock of indelible remembrances P Flashy 
dramas — ^brilliant successes in their day — ^we have had 
in abundance, in which strong situations and exagge- 
rated passions abounded. But these have only had the 
effect of injuring the siyle of actors, and vitiating the 
public taste. And if by any chance an old play has been 
revived, or a new play produced, which demanded and 
gave room for fine acting, as a natural consequence it 
has invariably found our theatres without actors equal 
to the work. Those who under a better system might 
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have been so, were foimd to have fallen back, and to be 
incapable of rising to the leyel whiob their natural 
powers under proper culture would have zxiade it easy 
to attain, while the youngest members of the profession 
acquitted themselves like amateurs, alike ignorant of 
and indifferent to the first rules of histrionic art, 

Nor is the public free from blame in this matter. 
Actors influence public taste, but public taste quite as 
certainly influences actors. The public have been far 
too toletrant, not only of bad pieces, but also of bad 
acting. Had they shown due intelligence and inde* 
pendraioe in their judgment, our stage and the dramatic 
profession would have been in a much healthier condi- 
tion. But they have allowed themselves to be cajoled 
by every species of puffery into accepting both pieces 
and actors, not because they liked them or felt them to 
be good, but because they were either too indifferent or 
distrustful of themselves to act upon their own dim 
convictions in the face of the loud panegyrics, of which 
a stock somehow or other seems always to be procurable 
to order. 

There was a time when a London audience was to 
be feared* A bad piece was remorselessly extinguishedi 
so that no manager dared insult the public by puttmg 
it again before them. A slovenly actor was equally 
certain of reprobation. If he did not respect himself 
and his vocation, he speedily learnt that he must at 
least respect his public. Good work, it is true, though 
always appreciated, could not always be secured ; but 
good endeavour was at least required. The applause of 
audiences of this stamp was worthy of an actor's ambi- 
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tion. They judged for themselyes, and they did not 
scmple to express their judgments. No manager or 
actor would have yentnred in those days to dictate from 
his playbills, as we now see done erery day, what the 
public were to think of their pieces or their acting. It 
was their duty to supply the best which they could 
command of both, and to leare these to make their way 
with the public without note or comment of any kind. 
A little firmness on the part of the press, and a few 
yigorous symptoms of disapprobation from the audience, 
might speedily restore matters to their pristine health- 
ful state in these respects, and teach managers and 
actors that the resources of Bomumism, in which they 
are now so fertile, would no longer avail them iu foist- 
ing wretched pieces and villainous acting upon a pubHc 
that has been tried by both beyond the limits of en- 
durance. 

The practice of recalling actors at the dose of a scene 
or act is one of the most pernicious features of the 
System by which spurious reputations are manufac* 
Tured, and which the public have done wrong in sub- 
mitting to so long. Actors of a certain class seem to 
make this the aim and end of their existence. Their 
ambition is not to do their work thoroughly and well, 
but to secure a call. So &r does this go, that an adver- 
tisement in 7^ Times, by one of the most successful 
actors of the day, has recently informed the public that 
he has been recalled in Liverpool at the end of each act 
of what all theatrical London knows to be a bad piece, 
badly acted, as if that single fact set the seal upon his 
greatness. 
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Under no (nxomnstances whaterer, even where the 
call is an honest outburst of enthusiasm, is the practioe 
of calling for an actor before the end of the plaj to be 
justified; for it is fatal to that illusion in both actor 
and spectator which is the basis of all enjoyment in the 
theatre. Acting does not consist in wearing the dress 
of a certain character, and uttering a certain number of 
words. It is the impersonation of a human being, 
marked by distinct peculiarities, governed for the time 
by certain humours, passions, or emotions. The audience 
is for the time content to ^'make-beliere " in the reality 
of the action and the personages. But the actor must 
go further if he is to do any good ; and, by his o?m 
absorption in the character, give to this '* make-belief '* 
something like a feeling of reality. He must, therefore, 
for the time, be more or less, according to his power of 
imagination, the being he represents. The proper state 
of abstraction once gained, nothing should be allowed 
to break its continuity. 

If this principle be true, and it will hardly be dis- 
puted, what can be more outrageous than for a person 
who has just left the stage in a transport of grief to re- 
appear before the curtain bowing and smiling like a 
guest at a wedding-breakflEtst P Or, more preposterous 
stOl, for two personages to re-appear hand in hand^ and 
arrayed in smiles, who have a few seconds before been 
separated by some cruel turn of fate, which has to be 
resolved in succeeding acts, or by some conflict of pas- 
sion, which has put an impassable abyss between them P 
At the opera, where, as Horace Walpole said, one 
leaves his common sense at the door, this is bad enough. 
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BvA in a theftire, into which we may still hope to carry 
onr brains with ns, we are entitled to ask, what, nnder 
snch drcnmstances, most become of the actor's own 
belief in what he is engaged in, or of that of the 
andience in the qnasi-reality of the play P We. are 
thinking of Juliet, or Othello, in their agonies, and 
have no wish to be reminded, at least nntil the play ib 
over, of Miss FoOhermgofy or Mr* Orvmmles. 

The practice is one which must be odious to all true 
artists ; and we observe that, as, might have been ex- 
pected, it has been resolutely resisted by our one great 
actress during her recent performances at Druiy Lane. 
It is of purely foreign growth, and a sorry substitute 
for the hearty, spontaneous, irrepressible acclaim, good 
for audience and actor both, which used to greet a per- 
former when the play was ovdr, and the puUic wished 
to thank him for the hours of imaginative pleasure 
he had given them. The sooner it is put down the 
better. Nothing can be simpler, if the intelligent, inde- 
pendent portion of the audience do their duty, and, in- 
stead of suffering a few noisy fools or injudicious friends 
to have things all their own way, will raise a decided 
protest, and let the actor, who appears in defiance of it^ 
know unmistakably l^t his presence is not desired. 
The majority of all audiences has long seen through 
the farce of the whole thing. Why should they go on 
submitting with a silent shrug of the shoulders to its 
being played off to their discomfort, merely that a mis- 
chievous stimulus may be ministered to the vamty of 
indifferent performers ? Let us, if we wish to keep 
them up to their work on the stage, keep our own wits 
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ai work, and, if need be, speak our minds freely, before 
it. Amuse us» ladies and gentlemen, with your humours ; 
delight us with your well^graced speech and bearing ; 
thrill our heaa:*ts with pathos or passion, and you will 
find us sympathetic and grateful. But a truce to all 
this fooling of recalls and preconcerted bouquets I Bam 
applause honestly, and you shall haye it to your hearts' 
content ; but don't fancy you have been working won^ 
ders, because a stupid few — how composed, you know 
very well, it wiU not always do to inquire — ^insist on 
your coming forward to be cheered, and pelted with 
flowers, wherever you have availed yourself to the 
utteirmost of some opportunity to " tear a passion to 
tatters." 

It is satisfactory to observe that the daily and weekly 
press have latterly begun to show, by their notices of 
the theatres, that they have teeth, and can bite. They 
have much to answer for in not having long since 
trodden down, as they might so easily have done, the 
Samumisms which had become rampant in theatrical 
matters, and for not having spoken out their minds 
frankly about plays and players generally. Our audi« 
ences have been so long unused to testify disapproval, 
that they have grown timid. But if the press wiU only 
speak out boldly, call a bad piece bad, charge pretenders 
with presumption, assign those who usuzp front ranks 
their places in the third and fourth, and above all, 
never hesitate to tell an actor or actress where they are 
either wrong or trifle iRfith their parts, audiences would 
soon recover their independence, and the condition of 
our theatres would be inflnitely more satisfactory. 
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Panch has feelingSy and we respect them ; but if he 
eaimot bear the strong truth of honest and intelligent 
criticisni, let him retire into private life. Whj should 
he be fed on comfits, like a parrot, unless, indeed, he be 
but a parrot, while the rest of mankind are forced to 
take the sours of their vocation with its sweets P 

However unpalatable for the time, no artist, what- 
ever his excellence^ but is the better for being frankly 
told how the people who are hardest to please are im- 
pressed with his work. And of all aHasts, the actor 
especiaUj needs the counsel of wise criticism to point 
out his shortcomings, and to encourage him where he is 
right. We saj ** wise criticism," because a man is not a 
judge of good actmg, more than of good pictures or 
good poetry, by the mere light of natnre. Combined 
with a natural instinct, and a knowledge of life and 
manners, he must have culture, experience, and taste. 
Such critics can nev^ be very numerotis, but their ad- 
vice would be indeed precious, both behind and before 
the curtain. The quick intelligence of the actor will 
profit by their teachings, but not more rapidly than the 
public. For in the main the public instinct is right ; it 
only wants guidance. Of course there will always be 
a section who will prefer bad acting to good, just as the 
sprawling extravagance of Bernini is more admired by 
the ignorant than the delicate truthfahiess of Phidias. 
But in the end Bernini goes to the wall even with the 
mass, and a Macready will always carry the day against 
an N. T. Hicks. '' No part," says Coleridge {Lit. Bem.^ 
vol. 2, p. 61), " was ever played in perfection, but Na- 
ture justified herself in the hearts of all her children. 
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in what state soever they were, short of absolute moral 
exhaustion or downright stupidity. There is no time 
given to ask questions or to pass judgments ; we are 
taken by storm ; and though in the histrionic art many 
a clumsy counterfeit, by caricature of one or two fea- 
tures, may gain applause as a fine likeness, yet never 
was the very thing rejected as a counterfeit." 

The experience of the last fifteen years has amply 
verified this truth. We have seen many counterfeits 
accepted for true men, — many false reputations manu- 
factured. But what has become of them allp One 
afber another they have dropped into oblivion. The 
public, dazzled for a time, has found them out. The 
imagined genius has turned out to be a very common- 
place monster after all. As with actors, so with pieces. 
A course of Shakspearian revivals, and a few years of 
sensation pieces, have so palled upon the public taste, 
that we are now beginning to vote the latter a bore, and 
are becoming anxious to have our Shakspeare dressed 
up for us in a simpler fashion. 

It is not well to speak ill even of dead dramas, and 
we shall not therefore do more than allude to some of 
the most conspicuous failures of the last year. But it 
is impossible not to note the fact that mere scenery and 
splendid appointments are no longer able to command 
success. This has just been conspicuously shown in 
the case of The Kmg^s Butterfly, at the Lyceum. No- 
thing more beautiftil has been seen upon any stage than 
some of the scenes in this drama. They were marvek 
of excellence in their kind, and as a background to a 
noble or interesting plot, would have been most com* 
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mendable ; but the pictorial were painfxillj dispropor* 
tionate to the Uterarj merits of the piece. And yet the 
piece was no worse, on the contrary, it was in sonie 
particulars better, than either The Duke* 9 Motto or Bel 
Demomo, and certainly it was not worse acted than 
either. Still it failed, while they succeeded ; and failed, 
as might have been predicted, because people weary of 
nothing so soon as mere excitement of the senses. 
London audiences have been glutted with pretty pic* 
tures, fine dresses, and rapid action ; and not all the 
sparkle of Mr. Feohter's Fan-fan could lure them to his 
theatre. It is to be hoped this gentleman will take 
the hint to heart, and trust for the future to plays with 
a substantial human interest in them, and to better 
aotang than he is likely to get out of his present 
company. 

The new managers of the Olympic will certainly not 
establish their undertaking on a sound basis, if we are 
to take The Hidden Hand, on which they have thrown 
their strength, as a sample of the plays to be expected 
at this theatre. Here again the scene-painter and 
stage-carpenter hare done their work admirably, in 
some respects, we should say, ahnost too well, because 
they distract the attention of the audienoe too much 
from the actors. But why should all this wealth of 
scenic decoration be layished on a piece which, without 
it, would certainly not be endured P It is utterly base 
and vicious to the core — ^French, and in the worst 
French manner. The plot turns on the suspicion of 
two detestable crimes, which attaches to a neglected 
wife: the one of being unfaithful to her husband 
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(which, in imth, she is in heart, if not in act), and the 
other of poisoning her own child, presumably beoanse 
that child is betrothed to the man she loves. No dra* 
matio or histrionic skill can make such incidents other* 
wise than revolting to any one whose moral sense is not 
hopelessly obtuse. Things are not only hinted at^ but 
broadly discussed on the stage, from which all delicate 
feeling recoils'. And yet this is the sort of thing which 
is offered for the recreation of English ladies and gentle* 
men. Who would knowingly permit any young girl to 
witness such a piece f 

If the state of the house on the night we saw it be any 
eriterion, the wholesome instincts of pit and gallery had 
recoiled from it, for they were but scantily filled. The 
more numerous occupants of the boxes and stalls were 
probably too torpid or too Uasea to be conscious of the 
moral taint; but such languid ei\|oyment as the piece 
seemed to afford to them was no great compliment to 
the very good acting of the principal performers. Such 
a heroine as we have described is scarcely what one 
could wish to see the promising abilities of Miss Kate 
Terry employed upon; neither is it calculated to be 
beneficial to her in the practice of her art. It is too 
unreal and spasmodic, and affords little scope for that 
gradual evolution of character, which makes the plays 
of all great dramatists, and especially of our greatest, at 
once the touchstone of power and the school for training 
it to its highest development. It is not the successful 
treatment of one or two strong situations which proves 
the genuine excellence of an actor. To this Miss Terry 
shows herself quite equal; but the extreme praise 
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wluoh has been lavished on her in this part must be 
justified by something of a much higher order, if she is 
to take a leading place in her profession. In two of the 
other actors in the same piece, the mischieyous effects 
of having to play for four hundred nights or so in The 
Tidkei-of'Leme Mem are painfully conspicuous. The 
Tom Brierhf of the latter crops out at every pore of 
Mr. Neville's Lord Pena/rvon; and the siyle which made 
Mr. Vincent's Melter Moss excellent, thrusts itself per* 
force into his Modoc Goch, to its destruction. If these 
actors are not permanently ii\jured as artists, it will say 
much for their capacity and address. 

Of The Streets of London, another French piece, 
adapted by that prince of conveyancers, Mr. Boucicault, 
there is nothing to be daid. As a drama, and as acted, 
it is worthless. To this the manager is probably indif- 
ferent. The play draws, as such plays always will 
draw, houses of the class of persons who go to theatres 
only to see, and to be excited, no matter how. Its suc- 
cess has apparently provoked Mr. Webster into trying 
whether a piece of a similar character, and with similar 
strong scenic effects, would tell as well in the Strand as 
in Oxford-street. Instead, however, of adapting the 
Fr^ich dish to the English palate, he has transferred it 
pure and simple — ^mere excision apart. But the atmo- 
sphere of the Bovlevwrd MowtmoHre cannot, unluckily for 
him, be transferred with the piece. The twang of ex- 
travagance which one expects and relishes at the Farte 
St'Manim jars painfully in the more prosaic region of 
the AdelphL Our audi^aces are happily not yet quite 
up to the high-fever mark, which is the normal register 
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there. The ezqtdsite imbroglio of vice and virtiie, of 
sublime sentiment and degraded action, which onr French 
neighbonrs dress up with such admirable skill, and 
savour with such infinite relish, to our colder and more 
analytic natures looks but a raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
business at the best. Englishmen are a little squeamish 
on certain matters, and heartal j concur in the Horatian 
maxim that there are incidents which are better trans- 
acted off the stage than on it. We cannot get up sym- 
pathy for suicide, and until now no West-end stage, at 
least, has seen a jewne premder recommended to our 
sympathies for breaking an engagement with one young 
lady who is desperately in love with him, because he 
resolves rather late in the day to make an honest wo- 
man of another whom he has seduced. The tangle is 
not a pretty one, especially as the respective mothers of 
the gentleman and the fraH fair one take an active part 
in its unravelment. This is a species of dirty linen 
which we English do not like to see washed in public 
for the amusement of our wives and daughters. Neither 
will such moral obliquity be compensated by the dreary 
didactics agaiost drunkenness into which the authors 
of this piece have thrown all their force. 

Mr. WebstOT himself plays admirably one of those 
cool, grey-headed, amiable-looking, old, wealthy scoun- 
drels, — ^men of '' one virtue and a thousand crimes," — 
with which the stage is familiar ; but his fine powers 
are thrown away in tiying to give vitality to a piece 
which is not worth the trouble. The same may be said 
of Mrs. Stirling as the outraged mother, who throws 
away a great deal of that intensity which ought to be 
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Employed upon wortiiier materials. The rivals for &e 
liand of the jewne prwUer are doubtless very charming, 
aa plajed in Paris, where the spasm-and-gasp style of 
performance is refined almost to an art ; bat here it is no 
discredit to Miss Woolgar and Miss Sims to say, that, 
beling Englishwomen, they aggravate the agony of their 
sorrows to a point which, to say the least of it, oversteps 
ihe bonndaries of the snblime. 

Strange to relate, two pieces of purely native growth 
have recently been produced in London, better than 
anything of French origin which has been lately seen 
here. These are the MiUey WMte of Mr. Craven, at the 
Strand, and the SyhUla of Mr. Palgrave Simpson at the 
St. James's. 

The former is as admirably, as the latter is indiffer- 
ently, acted. Indeed, so little justice is done to Mr. 
Simpson's piece that it is difficult to estimate its merits. 
The character of Sybilla, in which a certain grave in* 
tensity lies beneath the outward semblances of a coquette, 
is quite beyond the grasp of Mrs. Charles Mathews; 
and as the other performers, — ^Mr. Frank Mathews ex- 
cepted, whose humour is somewhat of the dreariest,-— 
obviously think their parts beneath th^n, it is no wonder 
that they convey the impression of being considerably 
beneath their parts. 

It is not HO with Mr. Craven's piece, in which all 
concerned aot with care, and produce a satisfactory im* 
pression of truth and nature. The character of Milky 
White, a surly, deaf old man, suspicious and litigious, 
who is humanized by sorrow and the sympathy of people 
he had mistrusted, is no new conception ; but it has been 
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well worked out by Mr. Craven, who, in this case, is 
both author and actor. It is no discredit to him that 
he makes us think at times how much more would have 
been made of the part by Mr. Bobson, for whom it was 
written, and whom it would have fitted to a nicety. In 
the early and more marked situations of the peoe the 
difference is less perceptible than in the latter portions, 
where the stubborn heart of the man is broken down, 
and where there is less to say, but much to be done, by 
those fine touches of expression in look, in tone, and 
action, — ^those little seemingly unconscious strokes of 
nature, — in which Farren excelled, and in which Bobson 
was his not unskilful follower. These are just the 
things which distinguish the artist from the ordinaay 
actor. They are not to be acquired by mere practice ; 
but high excellence in them cannot be attained without 
a larger experience than Mr. Graven has had. 

Foreign artists have apparently not yet learned that 
although our dramatists are only too ready to take their 
plays, the English public are not so ready to take their 
actors from the French, otherwise why should we have 
had another Parisian actress trying to take a position 
by acting in a language she cannot speak, which she 
was unable to gain by acting in one which she could. 
Mademoiselle Beatrice, on whom the Haymarket Theatre 
has for the last two months depended for its attraction, 
never ofEends, and occasionally even pleases. Her chief 
merit, however^ lies in the fact that she bears herself 
like a lady — a merit, unhappily, too rare of late years 
on the Haymarket stage : for she has obviously neither 
the mental nor physical requisites for an actress of a 
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high class. Her figure is handsome, but wants flexi- 
bility and grace; her voice is sweet, but without the 
power or penetrating quality demanded for the display 
of passion or varied emotion. In none of i^e three 
characters, moreover, in which she has appeared — ^and 
they were quite sufficient to test her powers — ^has she 
shown either originality of conception or vigour of treat- 
ment. Actresses of this stamp are not so rare that we 
need go out of England for them ; and unless this lady 
is content to forego all claim to pre-eminence, and to 
take her place among ordinary working companies, she 
had better seek reputation elsewhere. The infinite bad 
taste of Mr. Buckstone in proclaiming her in his play- 
bills as the only worthy successor of Mrs. Siddons and 
Miss O'Neill, in the part of Mrs. Haller, while doing 
Mademoiselle Beatrice great disservice, has shown what 
liberties successful managers think they may take with, 
the public unrebuked. The public showed their sense 
of the impertiuence by leaving the lady to perform the 
part — ^which she did very sweetly and feebly — ^to nearly 
empty benches. 

A great efibrt has been made by the lessees of Drury 
Lane to meet the growing desire to see the higher 
drama restored to our stage. With this view they have 
got together a company, not certainly good, but probably 
as good as under present circumstances was within their 
reach. Hitherto, with the exception of some farces, 
bad almost beyond belief, they have confined their 
operations to the reproduction of Shakspeare. The 
First and Second Parts of Hewry the Fovrth, and Othello^ 
were respectably put on the stage ; but, except in the 
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ease of Mr. Phelps's Justice Shallow — ^the best since 
Farren's, but oh ! how far behind his — ^presented in the 
acting no features of salient interest. Still they met 
witii a measure of success, which showed how ready the 
public are to second any well-directed endeayour to 
raise the character of theatrical entertainments. 

This became still more conspicuous when the engage- 
ment of Miss Helen Faucit enabled the managers to 
place OymbeUne and Macbeth upon the stage with the 
certainly that Aill justice would be done to two of 
Shakspeare's noblest conceptions. Those who remember 
Miss Helen Faucit inkier noviciate, under Mr. Macready's 
reign, at Dmry Lane, and in her occasional appearances, 
whenerer a poetical drama was produced, such as 
Browning's Oolombe's Birthday, or Marston's Marie de 
MSraniej have found all the charm of their recollections 
brought back with tenfold force, while the younger 
g^ieration have seen for the first time what true acting 
is, and may form an idea of its value in developing and 
sending home to the hearts of the audience the concep- 
tions of the dramatist's brain. No one, however familiar 
beforehand with the characters of Imogen and Lady Mac- 
beth, can have seen them impersonated by Miss Helen 
Faucit without feeling that they have derived a higher 
and clearer idea of the poet's intention than they could 
possibly have done without such living illustration. No 
critic, with the utmost fulness of comment, could do for 
the elucidation of the poet what is done swiftly and 
surely by an actress whose conceptions are so pure and 
delicate, yet well defined, and who is gifted with such 
rare natural qualities of voice and expression, and is 
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««in form and moring bo express and admirable." Afiker 
a few hours of exqnisite enjoyment one feels ^haJb not 
only has he made a priceless addition to his pleasures 
of memory, but that his insight into Shakspeare has 
been greatly qniokened, his imagination permanently 
raised. 

This is especially true of Miss Helen Faucit's Imogen, 
a character so difficult to portray, from the fine qnali* 
ties of person as well as the great variety of refined 
power which it demands, that it has generally been 
avoided even by actresses of great name. GymbeUne^ 
thongh lavish in the display of poetical power, fails in 
doseness and concentration as a drama; but Imogen 
has always been the ideal of womanly sweetness, dig- 
nity, and devotion ; and Shakspeare's genius was never 
put forth more strongly than in her creation. She is 
clothed with nearly every womanly grace ; she is sub- 
jected to nearly every trial which can test a woman's 
worth ; and she passes through them all triumphantly. 
Boyal in blood, refined in culture, so rich in all the 
graces of person and mind, that she touches with some- 
thing like reverence even the unhallowed thoughts of 
that most *< super-subtle " of sensualists, lachimo, and 
impresses all with whom she comes into contact with 
loving admiration, — ^impassioned as Juliet^ with aU 
Juliet's resolute will, but with a finer judgment, and 
rarer powers of self-denial, — ^playfdl, yet dignified — m 
her deepest sorrow most thoughtfal for others, and 
bearing up against despair only in the hope to find 
some reason for the perversion of her husband's fiedth, — 
it is no wonder, that Imogen has rarely found an ade- 
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quate representatiYe. This, indeed, could only be ex- 
pected in an artist of the highest class, so penetrated 
by the sabtle beanty of the character that she may be 
said to have absorbed it into her own. Snch an artist 
is Miss Helen Faueit ; and it speaks well for the taste 
of onr audiences, that the play, on the revival of which 
no care had been expended, and which, certainly, was 
most inadequately aeted in some of its principal parts, 
has been much mor^ cordially received than when pro- 
duced by Mr. Macrelidy, with himself as lachimo, Mr. 
Anderson as Posthumus, Mr. Phelps as Belarius, and 
Mr. Elton as Pisanio, and with every scenic accessory 
which scholarship and good taste could supply. 

The same may be said of the Macbeth ; for although 
Mr. Beverley's skill had done all that the painter's art 
could do to iQustrate, without overlaying, the author, 
and although considerable pains had in other respects 
been taken in putting the play on the stage, there was 
no particular evidence in any of the scenic arrangements 
of originality or artistic skill. Indeed there was much 
that was clumsy and commonplace ; as, for example, in 
the whole arrangement of the banquet scene. Who 
ever before saw a dais erected across the centre of a 
hall; or what could be more fatal to all richness of 
effect than placing the banqueting tables in lines 
parallel to the proscenium, instead of carrying them dia- 
gonally across the stage P Or who, that had any appre- 
ciation of the text, would in this scene have placed 
Lady Macbeth at the side of the stage, when the action 
of the scene requires her to dominate it from the centre ? 

Macbeth is a character beyond the reach of any but 
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the greatest actors ; and it is assuredly not one of Mr. 
Phelps's snocessfnl e£Ebrts. It recalls the Macbeth of 
Mr. Macready, bnt only by the absence of all that was 
fine in that gentleman's performance. Whatever Mr. 
Phelps's conception may be, the picture which he pre- 
sents is that of a man without even physical courage, 
ignoble in demeanonr and in thinking, unmannerly, 
lond, and by no means the person to inspire either fear 
or respect. Snch a man conld never have moved Lady 
Macbeth to love him, nor won the confidence of the 
gracious Duncan. And why will Mr. Phelps play such 
tricks with his voice P He speaks as no man ever spoke 
in real life. His gestures, too, are far too redundant, 
and carry the licence of the stage to the utmost limits 
of improbability. If any general were to strut and 
shout as his Macbeth does in the last act, not only 
would '*the thanes fly firom him," but the veriest kern 
would decline to act for one hour under his orders. 
How very different is all this ertravagance of bluster 
from the fitful and wayward, but intense and headlong, 
passion which Shakspeare has painted ! 

In marked contrast to the stagey unrealiiy of her 
lord was the Lady Macbeth of Miss Helen Faucit, who 
has cast aside all stage traditions of the part, and sought 
its true reading in Shakspeare's own *' unvalued book." 
In her Lady Macbeth we see a will masculine in energy; 
a heart insensible to fear ; an iron self-control ; a mind 
subtle, prompt, and resolute ; without religious feeling, 
but yet a woman, eager, impulsive, unselfish, claiming 
a hold on our sympathies, by her love for her husband, 
by her silent endurance, and by the terrible tortures of 
retributive conscience. Her ambition is for her hus- 
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band. To secure that on which his heart has long 
been set, she for a time nnsexes herself. That aim 
once gained, she is no partner in his cowardly and 
bloodj assassinations. Veiy soon she finds her mistake 
in thinking of him as too fall of tiie milk of hnman 
kindness. The man she had believed to be too fall of 
scraples proves, to her dismay, ix> be wholly without 
pitifnlness or mercy— a man for whose ideas of his own 
good "all causes must give way." Her very hold on 
him is lost. She finds him selfishly indifferent to what 
she is suffering. The horrible dreams of the past which 
are shaking her slumbers nightly find no sympathy in 
her husband, whose sleep, if broken, is only broken by 
miserable fears of fature danger. Absolute isolation of 
heart and life is the only fruit of her great crime. The 
pitiable breakdown of her hopes, affections, energies, 
culminating in the "slumbery agitation" of the sleep- 
walking scene, in which she is doomed for ever and 
ever, like a spirit in bale, to rehearse the horrors of 
which she had, in order to dispel her husband's terror, 
formerly made so light, is a representation which fulfils 
in perfection the great object of tragedy, as defined by 
Aristotle — "the purification of the soul by piiy and 
terror." 

In the interests of that art of which Miss Helen 
Faucit is so distinguished an ornament, and which she 
presents in its most ennobling aspect, as well as in the 
interests of the public, for whose taste such performances 
are the best education, let us hope that she may before 
very long be persuaded to present us with fresh embodi- 
ments of Shakspeare*s women, as nobly beautifal as 
those which we have recently seen. 
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ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. 

To THE BdITOB of THE "PaLL MaLL GaZBTTB." 

—I hare just read the paper in your 
unber of jesterdaj on '* Amateurs and 
rtists." The writer is obvionsly an 
latenr, and, with all his endeayonrs to 
hold the scales evenly, cannot diyest himself of his 
amateurish sympathies. Amatenrs have this great pull 
against ns artists, that they or their friends are always 
pleading their own canse with the pnblic, and giving 
their views not only about themselves, bnt also about 
us. We, on the other hand, are generally content to 
let our work speak for itself, and, if we are misrepre- 
sented, as very often we are, it is only our own imme- 
diate circle whom we tertore with our wrongs. Thus 
it is that a good many vulgar errors about us have taken 
strong root, one or two of which crop out conspicuously 
in the paper in question. Audi alteram pc^rtem. Bear 
with me while I venture te call attention to one or two 
of its propositions. 

*' Amateurs,'' says the writer, '* were never regarded 
by artists with very firiendly feelings." If by this it is 
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implied that the artist does not regard with friendly 
feelings the lover of his art, who shows an intelligent 
sympathy with its higher auns and under standmg of how 
these are to be reached, the statement is no more tme 
than if one should say of Tennyson, that he regards 
those who appreciate good poetry with no very finendly 
feelings. But if, on the other hand, it be meant, that 
the artist regards with no particular respect those who 
set themselves up to do his work, and call upon the 
public to admire them, without either the natural apti- 
tude or the earnest study which is essential for the 
practice of any art worthy of the name, then why should 
this be imputed to him as a matter of blame P Is rash 
pretence less culpable in art than in literature, law, or 
physic? Does Tennyson reverence Tupper ? Should we 
marvel at an ebullition of sarcasm from the meek and 
forbearing Westbury, if an amateur jurist were to oflTer 
to set him right upon a point of law? or wonder if Sir 
James Clark regarded with no very friendly feelings an 
amateur hygeist, who interfered with his anxious efforts 
to persuade the damaged liver of some worthy peer to 
do its duty? Were an amateur to tell Stanfield or 
Cooke how to paint a sea — and amateurs sometimes do 
things quite as outrageous — surely these artists might, 
without any imputation of jealousy, retort that he did 
not know what he was talking about. 

Why, then, should the actor be less at liberiy to think 
of amateur actors, as Tennyson, Westbury, Clark, Stan- 
field and Cooke, think of amateur poets, lawyers, 
doctors, and painters — ^that so long as they gratify their 
own tastes by dabbling in verses, in law, physic, or 
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painting, thej may be not merely not blazneable, bnt 
praiseworthy ; bnt that the moment they choose to conrt 
publicity, they must submit to the rales of oritunsm, 
and, if they cannot do what they profess to do, be sent 
to the same limbo with the psendo poet, jurist, doctor, 
or painter P In the domain of art, which they choose 
to inyade, there is and should be no respect of persons, 
no toleration of intruders, any more than in any of the 
other professions. 

If actors look coldly upon amateurs it is because 
actors know that their art is a most difficult one, even 
in its subordinate branches, and therefore dislike to see 
it trifled with, and treated as a thing for which neither 
special gifts nor special training arc required. Your 
writer is pleased to call this jealousy. Jealousy of 
what P Where was ever the amateur of whom an actor 
of any position had cause to be jealous P But the ap- 
plause, it is suggested, which amateurs receiye, is ''ex- 
asperating " to actors. How little knowledge of actors 
does this argue ! No actor ever willingly witnesses an 
amateur perfonnance, nor for that matter any judge of 
acting either, and, not hearing the applause, his withers 
are not likely to be wrung by it. But grant he does 
hear it, what of that P In these days he is too much 
accustomed to hear applause bestowed on brother-actors, 
and on himself too, when he knows both he and they 
least deserve it, for any natural bitterness of feeling on 
this score to be augmented by the plaudits, however 
loud, bestowed upon amateurs, either by foolish friends 
or by an uncritical press. 

A word about this jealousy which your writer, in 
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common with so many, attributes to artists. Are 
artists really more jealous than other people whose 
interests bring them into riyaby with one another? 
Are doctors never jealonsp Is there no envy and 
grudging among lawyers P Do clergymen never mnr- 
mnr and look askance at the good fortnne or the gifts 
of some more favonred defender of the faith P Do 
engineers, ootton-spiuners, or ironmasters all rejoice in 
the prosperity of their rivals P Is Manchester Arcadia? 
Is a cathedral close exempt from emulation and heart- 
burnings P Human nature is human nature everywhere. 
It may be true that as artists are thrown more together, 
and have less secretiveness than other people, one hears 
more of their bickerings and jealousies through those 
busybodies who live on the propagation of gossip about 
persons who are in any way before the world. People 
who live only to shake hands with themselves upon 
their own merits, and to whom popular applause is as 
the breath of their nostrils, will always be jealous of 
rivals, be they poets, historians, statesmen, lawyers, 
philosophers, or actors. But a true artist, to whom the 
thing to be done or aimed at is always greater than the 
doer of it, even though that doer be himself, is never 
jealous of kindred power. On the contrary, herqjoices 
in it, takes strength from conflict with it. 

Small greenroom jealousies are but the jealousies of 
small people. Of course their number is greater than 
that of the big people. But why stigmatize a profession 
for the defects of its feebler followers P There are 
Dodsons and Foggs among lawyers, and Vincent 
Crummelses among actors, but these are but types of 
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averysmftll class in eziher profession. An actor is natur- 
ally jealous of his position, jealons of encroachment, 
jealons of incapacity being adTanced over his head, not 
for merit, but for private considerations* Bnt who in 
any walk of life is not ? Any maa who has to live by 
his position mnst^ if he have any self-respect, be jealous 
to maintain it. 

We actora are said not to be over-modest. But 
sorely we are modesiy itself as compared with amstenrs 
•— «nd for this good reason, that the pnblio, tolerant as 
it is, keeps onr vanxtiea somewhat in check, to say 
nothing of the faet^ that we have daily to measure onr- 
s^ves against men of skill in onr vocation, and therefore 
very speedily find onr level. Haying is no play to us, 
bat hardy serions earnest, and to those of ns who aspire 
to eminence, it is a ceaseless straggle to reach a still 
receding ideal. We therefore may be forgiven if we 
smile at the snggestbn of your writer, that the spread 
of amateur theatncids is likely to be beneficial to dra- 
matic art. Artists may teach amateurs, but amateurs 
can never teach artists ; and it is one of the many signs 
that the actor's art is at this moment at a low ebb, that 
amateurs vesture to make such frequent displays in 
pubLieastheydo. We do not find they did so when the 
metropolis was strong in great actors. Then they kept 
l^emselves to garrison towns and country houses, where 
any relief from the prevalent Bcsotian dulness was de- 
lightful. A man must have formed a very circum- 
scribed n<^on of the stuff a good actor is made of who 
thinks &at any professional actor of ability is likely to 
profit by those ^*back drawing-room" performances. 
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which are the bugbeftr of jour true plaj-goer, and have 
added a new terror to the " At Home.'* 

Nine-tenths of the best amateors placed upon a stage 
with professional actors chosen at random will deport 
themselves with less ease, look less like gentlemen, be 
altogether more stagey. 1 don't pretend to explain why 
this is so ; probably it is, beoanse they are more oon- 
soioas, think more of themselves, are less vn their ports, 
than the men who treat their work as work and not as 
pastime. And then think of the kind of pieces which 
amateurs generally, and wisely, perform, — ^the lightest 
comediettas, the flimsiest burlesques ! Who tries to 
grapple with a great part, or trying, does not make most 
woful shipwreck P 

It is not upon such models that actors are to be 
formed. It is not by any number of such performances 
that a true taste is to be instilled into the public. If the 
art is low, it is firom causes which these cannot reach. 
In all arts there are periods Of ebb and flow. This is 
the period of ebb in the dramatic art. The great 
standards are gone; new ones have not yet arisen. 
There is no want of patronage, but you cannot manu- 
facture fine actors to order. And unluckily the public, 
though it recognizes good acting when it sees it, is 
quite as apt to be captivated by bad. The management 
of theatres is conducted at present upon the lowest 
tradesman principles. Qet money, no matter how, is 
the rule. No care is shown in the choice, nor discipline 
in the working, of the companies. The press, moreover, 
does not do its duty either by actor or audience. It is 
too tolerant of slovenly or absolutely bad work. It 
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leoids itself too miusli to the ptiffing of mediocrily. It is 
not quick to enoonrage tme and conscientions merit. 
The publio ixiBtiiictBy which are in the main right, in- 
stead of being well gnided bj the press, are just as often 
misled by it. And so it will be, until critics are edn- 
cated, before thej pretend to teach. 

Anybody thinks he is fit to criticise acting. As well 
might a man, on the strength of the light of natare, set 
up for a critio of sculpture — ^nay sooner, for there is no 
art more complex in its requirements than that of the 
actor in its higher branches. Qood acting, like all good 
art, is based on deep and true feeling and accurate ob- 
seryation. Without these, excellence is impossible, 
howerer great the technical skill or the mastery of 
*' stage traditions." A life of study and practice is not 
too much for it, and until people both on and off the 
stage recognise this fact, we need hope for no reviyaL of 
dramatic art. But when that day comes, actor-amateurs 
will find themsdyes, like dUeWmH in other arts, ex- 
actly nowhere I — I remain. Sir, very obediently yours, 

Ajt Actob. 

March 4, 1865. 
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THE THEATRES BILL. 
[Mat 17, 1865.] 

To THE Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

—You have shown so much interesfc in 
I welfare of the drama, that jon may 
haps find a place in jaur paper for a 
r remarks on the Theatres Bill of Mr. 
Locke from one who has some practical knowledge of 
the stage. In so far as the bill aims at improving the 
comfort and safety of theatres, all mnst join in approving 
it. Li these respects most of onr theatres are as bad 
as can be, and by their form or aitoation scarcely admit 
of being made better. Nothing short of pnlling down 
and rebuilding them will be of any use. But that, un- 
fortunately, is an operation too costly to be hoped for, 
unless forced upon their owners by their being burned 
down — a doom which, in the interests of public health, 
cannot too soon overtake them. We might then hope 
for houses in which we could see and hear, without 
being crammed and caged like travellers in a diligence, 
with blasts of cold air intermitting with suffocating heat, 
to distract us during the performance, and the certainty 
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impending aver ns of headache at least, if not of 
neuralgia, npon the morrow. But till then Mr. Locke's 
bill will be of little use in mending matters before the 
curtain. 

Will it mend matters behind itP That is the Tital 
question. Whether managers will suffer by it, or not^ 
is a point on which little concern can be felt, fiuch 
managers as London has known for many years haye no 
just claim upon our sympathy. They haye gone about 
making money their own way, and that way, as the 
results prove, has done no good to dramatio literature 
or histrionic art. If they and their ventures were ^^ in 
the broad sea sunk,'' we should not be one jot poorer 
in what alone can make the theatre a valuable instru- 
ment of either instruction or enjoyment. But there is a 
larger question involved. in this bill than the interests 
either of managers of theatres or of those who hope 
through its instrumentaliiy to turn their singing saloons 
into theatres-Hind that is the operation of the proposed 
law on histrionic art, and upon the drama itself. Both 
have sunk low enougk already. Will this bill sink 
ihemlowerP 

It is aidced, as if that ended the whole question, 
*^ Why should we not have free-trade in the drama as 
well as in other things P" Practically, we have free- 
trade in the drama. Anybody may turn actor that 
likes, and if people choose to build theatresi what pre- 
vents them P Nothing but the usual commercial con- 
sideration, Will they pay, or will they not ? In this re- 
spect Mr. Locke's bill will leave things where they are 
at present. Of theatres, pure and simple, we shall in 
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all likelihood haye neither more nor fewer than we 
should have had without it. The cost of building a 
theatre in a good situation in London will not be less 
then than now ; and none of the ezistiiig theatres yield 
such magnificent returns as to make new theatres a 
very temfridng speculation. Theatres such as we should 
wish to see, skilMlj constructed^ spacious, and well 
Tentilatedy would have spnmg up before now had there 
been room for them. But there is not, aktd for ihis^ 
among many reasons, that if the theatres had been 
built, there were no actors to put into them, whom the 
public would go to see. 

lVee*trade has nothing to do with art, whether on the 
stage or elsewhere. Demand wiU not be followed bj 
supply where art is the commodity wanted. Free-trade 
will stimulate and derelop industry, skill, mechaaioal 
resource. It nerer has derdoped, and nerer will de- 
Tclop art. It will never make a Palissy or a Maxman^ 
though it may multiply imitations of the worker of the 
one, and make the designs of the other familiar at every 
tea-table* !Free*trade heightens general oultnre un- 
doubtedly, but it breeds no artists. Its only effect as 
regards <«rt is to make men follow it for gain who ought 
never to have set foot within the domain of art. This 
has been its effect already upon the actor-s professioii, 
with what miserable resulta we tdl know. 

According to ihe supporters of Mr. Locke's bill, free* 
trade in the drama seems to mean freedom to give 
theatrical representations in any house or garden fit for 
the accommodation of the public, with this one restric- 
tion, that the pieces presented are to be subject to the 
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BuperTision of the Lord Ghamberlain. Let ns EtdppoBe 
the act in fall operation. What ensues ? Every sing- 
ing-saloon proprietor, who thinks that by some kind of 
acting he can draw more people to his house to drink 
the liquors, to which he looks for his profits, imme« 
diatelj converts his platform into a stage. Actors mnst 
be had, and for these he can only look to the existing 
theatres. Actors, good actors especially, are not so 
numerous that they can be draughted from these with- 
out disadvantage ; but draughted they will be, because 
the manager of a theatre is sure to be outbidden by the 
liquor seller. The manager has only his receipts for 
admission to look to, while these form the smallest item 
of his rival's revenues. One by one, therefore, his com- 
pany will be tempted away from him, and then what is 
to become of his theatre ? And what are we to do who 
wish to go to theatres, but will under no conditions 
enter a singing saloon P This is the problem which the 
supporters of the bill will find it hard to solve. 

Will fresh actors arise to fill the gaps thus created P 
They know littie of what acting is who think that even 
a moderately good actor's place can easily be filled. 
Why is it that the drama, in all that makes the drama 
attractive, is now at so low a point P Never were actors 
BO well paid as they are now, and have been for several 
years. And yet what theatre in the kingdom can show a 
company which can be said to be even respectable? 
And tibis simply because good actors camiot be made to 
order, be trade in the drama as free as legislators can 
make it ; and therefore no manager can afford to bring 
together'into his company the few good actors that are 
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lefli, when so many riyals are in the field to raise their 
price. 

Multiplj theatres as yon will, jou cannot multiply 
good actors. Years of stndy and practice are indispen- 
sable for that. Yet now, when we haye already too 
many theatres in proportion to those who deserre the 
name of actors, we are going to make the balance still 
more nneven by increasing onr theatres, and increasing 
them, too, in the yery worst way. Is it not the fact 
that if a fine play were to be offbred at this moment to 
any of onr metropolitan theatres, it 'conld not be pre- 
sented in a way to bring ont its excellence ? All ques- 
tions of first-class power apart— for of that we haye 
none in any of the companies — ^what pitiable work 
would certainly be made of the secondary parts ! The 
uniyersal outcry is, that no attention is paid to the 
ensemble, that the leading actor or actress maybe excel- 
lent, but the rest are puppets. Is this state of things 
likely to be amended, when actors are bribed by high 
salaries to go to such stages as Mr. Locke's bill is cer- 
tain to create? The yery dearth of ability has for 
many years operated to raise third and fourth rate 
actors into the front rank. Increase still farther the 
demand for actors, scatter still farther those who haye 
at least some experience of their craft, and what hope 
win be left of our seeing good plays well performed in 
any of our theatres ? 

Consider the effect of this state of things upon actors 
themselyes. The stage is at present too much recruited 
from a class utterly unfit by birth or education for the 
exercise of any art, much less one which demands a 
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oombination of nuuij fine qiuJitieB. Aotora of the piro- 
sent day are without high aims. A oomfortable income 
and plentj of apidanse are all they oare for. These 
they will get heneeforth eveii mare easily than they do 
now, and eyery yestige of self-respect or ambition to 
excel is certain to yaaish very qniokly in the fiiee of an 
audience which mixes its sympathies with scenic woe 
with goes of brandy and water, and heightens ita relish 
of comedy or farce by ^* devilled kidneys " and ^ small 
steaks." The profession,, already sufficiently lowered, 
will speedily become one which no educated man, and 
still more no gentlewoman can possibly pursue. fiijQierto 
it has not yet sunk quite to this leyel. If it mamtains 
itself above it, after the introduction of entire free-trade 
in the drama, it must be by some singular oombination 
of drcumstanoes which it is impossible to foresee. 

Of course there are many members of the profession 
whom no. temptation of moneywill attract to a theatre 
where they must perform in the midstof all that goes 
on at singing saloons, and is their chief allurement. 
But these can be but few at the best, and they cannot 
keep theatres going, even if it were conceivaUe that 
these could otherwise be carried on. But this they 
cannot be. Managers will have to pay more to their 
actors than they do at present, and they will get them 
of worse quality. Little attractive now, theatres will 
become less and less so to the boxes, stalls, and pit, 
while the frequenters of the gidleries will be only too 
apt to go where they can drink and smoke during the 
play or between the acts. The end must be, that either 
theatres shall follow the example of the saloons, or be- 
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come deserted. It is idle to think that anywill remain 
for the performance of the higher drama. The old 
actors will hare gone elsewhere^ and where are new 
ones to be got ? In such a state of things, how can we 
look for new Garricks or Siddonses, new Keans or 
Varrens to arise, when there is no arena left on which 
they can hope or desire to win a worthy fameP 

This is no idle fear. The same principle has been at 
work eyer since the act was passed which destroyed 
the monopoly of the patent theatres. Since then the 
demand for actors has been far in excess of the snpply, 
and it has become impossible to get a really good com- 
pany together. Extend the principle stUL fxirther, and 
we shall soon search the theatres in yain for eren one 
good actor. 

We cry out, and jnstly, against the wretched style 
of most of onr actors. Shall we mend it by sending 
them to such audiences as are to be found at saloons P 
We deplore, and jnstly, the degraded taste of audiences. 
Shall we refine them by such actors as the performers 
in such an atmosphere are likely to become P 

One great misconception lies at the root of all that 
is written in finvour of this so-called freo-trade in the 
drama, and it is this — ^that people regard theatres as 
mere places of amusement, and acting as the simplest 
of pastimes. It is, no doubt, a first essential that 
theatres should amuse, but amusement is of many 
kinds. It may be wholesome or it may be yicious. 
That amusement which is to be interwoTcn with the 
gross and perilous attractions of liquor and tobacco- 
smoke is, to say the leasli, little likely to be wholesome. 
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One leading merit of theatres is that they snpplj an 
amnsement which makes the mass independent of snch 
grosser stimnlants. Take this yirtne from them, and it 
is not difficult to foresee to what an ignoble level their 
entertainments mnst fall. 

Again, as to actors ; it can never be too often re* 
peated, that the actor's art is one for which even great 
natural gifts are alone quite insufficient. Voice, figure, 
features, ought all to be fitted more or less bj nature 
for the vocation. But the art of using these is one 
which the ablest take long to learn ; and when that art 
is learned, unless there be both brains to guide and 
heart to impel, the actor will never be other than the 
veriest of mechanics. How then can we hope ever to 
see, even under the most fisivourable conditions, more 
than a very few good actors ? Even when the metro- 
politan theatres were few, and the distinction of belong- 
ing to one of them was deemed hj actors an ample re- 
ward for years of patient provincial toil, it was difficult 
to concentrate in any one theatre so many as were 
necessary to do justice to a fine play. Increase the 
number of places for theatrical representation, as it is 
now proposed to do, and what hope will remain of 
seeing the drama revive ? We shall have theatres, of 
course, for the love of the draina can never die out, but 
we shall have no theatres worthy of the land of Shak- 
speare and Sheridan, no theatres to cheer us with harm- 
less mirth, or to lift us into ideal worlds of suffering 
and heroism, out of the humdrum and personal pursuits 
of our daily life. An Old Stages. 
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DAVID GARBICK. 

(Fbom the '^ QuASTBBLT Bbyiew," Jult, 1868.) 

AVID GARRICK was born at the Angel 
Inn, Hereford, on the IQtii February, 
1716. He was French bj descent. His 
paternal grandfather, David Gbrric, or 
Gftrriqne, a French Protestant of good family, had 
escaped to England after the rerocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, reaching London on the 5th of October, 1685. 
There he was joined in the following December by his 
wife, who had taken a month to make the passage from 
Bordeaux in a wretched bark of fourteen tons, " with 
strong tempests, and at great peril of being lost." Such 
was the inveteracy of their persecutors, that, in effecting 
their own escape, these poor people had to leave behind 
them their only child, a boy called Peter, who was out 
at nurse at Bastide, near Bordeaux. It was not till 
May, 1687, that little Peter was restored to them by 
his nurse, Mary Mougnier, who came over to London 
with him. By this time a daughter had been bom, and 
other sons and daughters followed ; but of a numerous 
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fionily three alone Barvived — Peter, Jane, ancl Dayid. 
Dayid settled at Lisbon as a wine merchant, and Peter 
entered the army in 1706. His regiment was quartered 
at Lichfield; and some eighteen months after he receiyed 
his commission he married Arabella^ the daughter of the 
Bev. Mr. Glongh, Vicar Choral of the cathedral there. 
There was no fortune on either side, but much affection. 
The usual result followed. Ten children were bom in 
rapid succession, of whom seven survived. Of these 
the third was David, who made his appearance some- 
what inopportunely, while his father, then a lieutenant 
of dragoons, was at Hereford on recruiting service.^ 

Lichfield was the home of the fiunily. There was 
good blood on both sides of it, and they were admitted 
into the best society of the place, and held in deserved 
respect. David was a clever, bright boy; of quick 
observation ; apt at mimicry, and of an engaging temper. 
Such learning as the grammar-school of the town could 
give he obtained ; and his training here, and at Edial 
some years afterwards under his townsman Samuel 
Johnson, produced more of the fruits of a liberal educes 
tion than commonly results even from schooling of a 
more elaborate and costly kind. The occasional visits 
of a strolling troop of players gave the future Bosdus 
his first taste of the fascinations of the drama. To see 
was to resolve to emulate, and before he was eleven 



1 The same dty daimB the doubtful honour of havinif giTen birth, 
sixty-six years before (2nd Feb. 1650), to another histrionic cele- 
brity — Ndl Gwyn. One of her grandsons was a Bishop of Here- 
ford. 
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years old he dustingfiiiBhed himself in the part of Seijeant 
Eiite, in a performance oi Farqnhar's << Becriiitiiig 
Officer/Vorganised foir the amnsement of ihesr friends 
hy his companions ai^l himself. 

Meanwhile the oares of a nnmerons feunilj were 
growing npou his parents. To meet its expenses, his 
&ther exchanged fr<»n the dragoons into a marching 
regiment, and went npon half^pay. Peter^ tiie eldei^ 
boy, had gone into the navy; and npoh the inyitation 
of the nnde, whose name he bore, yonng Dayid, then 
only eleyen, was sent to Lisbon, apparently with tib.e 
expectation that a proriiBion foir life wonld be made for 
him in his nnde's business. Bat either his nncle had 
no snch intention^ or the boy fonnd the oconpation 
distasteful, for his stay in Portugal did not extend over 
many months. Short as it was, he succeeded in making 
himself popular there by his vivacity and talents. After 
dinner he would be set upon the table to recite to the 
guests passages from the plays they were fEoniliar with 
at home. A very pleasant inmate he must haye been 
in the house of his well-to-do bachelor uncle. No doubt 
he was sent home with something handsome in his 
pocket; and when a few years afterwards the unde 
came back to England to die, he left his nq>hew £1,000, 
twice as much as he gare to any others of the &mily. 

Garrick's father, who had for some years been making 
an ineffectual struggle to keep his head above Water 
upon his half-pay, found he could do so no longer, and 
in 1731 he joined his regiment, which had been sent out 
to garrison Gibraltar, leaving behind him his wife, 
broken in health, to face single-handed the debts and 
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duns, the worries and anxieties of a large family. In 
her son David she found the best support ; his heart and 
head were ever at work to soften her trials, and his gay 
spirit doubtless brightened with many a smile the sad 
wistfalness of her anxious fece. The fare in her home 
was meagre, and the dresses of its inmates scanty and 
well worn ; still there were loving hearts in it which 
were drawn closer together by their very privations. 
But the poor lady's heart was away with the father. 

*' I must tell my dear life and soul," she writes to him in a letter 
which reads like a bit of Thackeray or Sterne, " that I am not able 
to live any longer without him 3 for I grow yery jealous. But in the 
midst of all this I do not blame my dear. I have very sad dreams 
for you .... but I have the pleasure when I am up, to think, were 
I with you, how tender .... my dear would be to me j nay was, 
when I was with you last. O I that I had you in my arms. I would 
tell my dear life how much I am his. — ^A. G." 

Her husband had then been only two years gone. Three 
more weary years were to pass before she was to see 
him again ; this was in 1786, and he returned, shattered 
in health and spirits, to die within little more than a 
year. One year more, and she, too, the sad faithful 
mother, whose ''dear life" was restored to her arms 
only to be taken from them by a sterner parting, was 
herself at rest. 

During his father's absence Garrick had not been idle. 
His busy brain and restless fancy had been laying up 
stores of observation for future use. He was a general 
favourite in the Lichfield crrcl6~~amusing the old, and 
heading the sports of the young — ^winning the hearts 
of all. Gilbert Walmsley, Eegistrar of the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, a good and wise friend, who had known 
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and loved him from childhood, took him under his 
special care. On his suggestion, possibly by his help, 
David and his brother G«orge were sent as pupils to 
Johnson's academy at Edial, to complete their studies 
in Latin and French. Garrick and Johnson had been 
friends before^ and there was indeed but seven years' 
difTerence in their ages. But Johnson even then im- 
pressed his pupil with a sense of superiority, which 
never afterwards left him; while Ghbrrick established 
an equally lasting hold upon the somewhat capricious 
heart of his ungainly master. From time to time he 
was taken by friends to London, where, in the theatres 
that were to be the scenes of his future triumphs, he 
had opportunities of studying some of the leading per- 
formers, whom he was afterwards to eclipse. Even in 
these early days the dream of coping with these favour- 
ites of the town had taken possession of him ; but he 
kept it to himself, well knowing the shock he would 
have inflicted on the kind hearts at home, had he 
suggested to them the possibility of such a career for 
himself. 

By the time his &ther returned from Gibraltar Gar- 
rick was nineteen. A profession must be chosen, and 
the law appears to have been thought the fittest for a 
youth of so much readiness and address, and with an 
obviously unusual faculty of speech. Some further pre- 
liminary studies were, however, indispensable. He could 
not afford to go to either university, and in this strait his 
friend Walmsley bethought him of a " dear old friend " 
at Bochester, the Bev. Mr. Golson, afberward Lucasian 
Professor at Cambridge, a man of eminence in science, 
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aa a person most likely to give yoxmg Ganick the in- 
straotion in "mathematios, plulosoiihT, and hnmane 
learning" wbioh was deemed xeqnisite to complete his 
ednoatioE. To him, therefore, a letter was despatdbed, 
asking him to trndedake tiie charge, from which we get 
an anthentio and agreeable picture of the jonng fellow's 
ebaracter: 

^Bb i» A veryMiMible Miim, and a ^CkkI soholar, mneteen, of 
•oibar aikd good dispontioiMt vod U as ingenioas and promisiqg a 
young man as ever I knefw in mj life. Few instructions on yonr 
side will do, and in the intervals of stadj he will be an agreeable 
companion for you. lliis yonog gentleman has been mdich with me, 
ever since he was a child,, and I hare taken much pleasure in ii^ 
st^nctiog him, and have a great affoc^ion and esteem for him." 

Mr. Oolson accepted the proposal ; bnt by the time 
the terms had been arranged, anotiier yonng natire of 
Liohfield, in whom Wabnsley felt no slight interest^ had 
determined to more southward to try his fortunes, and 
was also to be brought under Mr* Golson's notice. This 
was Samnel Johnscm, whose Edial Academy had by this 
time been starved ont, but for whom London, the last 
hope of ambitions scholars, was still open. He had 
written his tragedy of ** Irene," and it had found pro- 
Tinoial admirers, Walmsley among the number, who 
thought a tragedy in yerse the open sesame to fyjne and 
fortune. For London, therefore, Johnson and Garridc 
started togethei^^ohnson, as he used afterwards to say, 
with two-pence-haUjpenny in his pocket, and Garriok 
with three halfpence in his ; a mocking exaggeration 
not very wide, however, of the truth. Walmsley an- 
nounced their departure to Mr. Colson on the 2nd 
Mareh, 1737, in the ottexk quoted words:** 
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" He (Qanick) aiid another neighbour of mine, one Mr. Johnson,^ 
aet out this morning for London together ; Dayy Garrick to be with 
you early next week 5 and Mr. Johnson to try his &te with a tra- 
gedy, and to see to get himself employed with some translation, 
either from the Xalin or the French. Johnson is « very good scholar 
and poet,. and I haye great hopes will torn oat a fine tragedy writer.*' 

For some reason not now known Garriok did not go 
to Mr. Colson in a week. On reaching town» he lost no 
time in getting himself admitted to the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's Inn (19th March, 1787), by pay- 
ment of the admission fee of £3 8«« 42., the only ac|} of 
membership which he appears ever to haye perf onned# 
He stayed in London with Johnson for some time, and 
their finances fell so low that they had to borrow £5 on 
their joint note firom one Wilcox, a bookseller and ao- 
qnaintance of Garrick's, who afterwards prored one of 
Johnson's best friends. Most probably Garrick's plans 
of stady nnder Mr, Colson were disconcerted by the 
illness of his father, who died within a month after Gar-i 
rick had started from Lichfield. Kor was it nntil the 
death soon affcerwards of the Lisbon uncle, and the 
opening to Gairick of his £1,000 legacy, that he found 
himself in a condition to incur that expense. 

Late in 1787 he went to Bochester, and remained 

* In 1769, when Garrick was one of the most notable men in 
England, the letters of Walmsley to Colson were published by Mrs. 
Kewling, Cols(m*s daughter. She sent the originals at the same 
time to Garribk's firiend, Mr. Sharp, to he forwarded to the great 
aetor. In the yery channing letter to Ganibk which aooompanied 
them, Mr. Sharp says, << If I had called, as I sometimes do, on 
Dr. Johnson, and showed him one of them where he is mentioned 
as one Johnson, I should have risked perhaps the sneer of one of lus 
^lastly famim.*'~'(,Oarnek Cortetpondmee^ toL i. p. 334.) 
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with Mr. Oolson for some monthB, but wiiih what advan- 
tage can be only matter of conjectnre. Colson, like the 
Ber. Josiah Cargill, as described by Meg Dods, was 
^jnst dung donnart wi' learning/' — a man too mnch 
absorbed in abstruse scientific studies to be the fittest 
of tutors for a youth of the mercurial temperament and 
social habits of Garrick. But thrae was so much of 
honest ambition and natural goodness of disposition in 
his pupil, that it may safely be assumed he did not Ml 
to profit by the learning of the man, of whose peculi- 
arities he must have been quite aware before he placed 
himself under his charge. Whatever his progress in 
the UteriB hfumam&orea^ Biochester was as good a field as 
any for such a student of character and manners. He 
certainly made himself liked in the family ; and GolBon's 
daughter, Mrs. Newling, recalling herself to Garrick's 
notice twenty years afterwards, speaks of the great 
pleasure with which she reflects **upon the happy 
minutes his vivacity caused" during his stay with 
them* 

Early in 1738 Oarrick letumed to lichfield. By 
this time his brother Peter had left the navy, and re- 
turned home. There were five brothers and sisters to 
be provided for, so Peter and he clubbed their little for- 
tunes, and set up in business as wine merchants in 
Lichfield and London. David, by this time tolerably 
familiar with the ways of town, and not unknown at 
the coffee-houses where his wines might be in demand, 
took charge of the London business. Vaults were 
taken in Durham Yard, between the Strand and the 
river, where the Adelphi Terrace now stands ; and here 
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Foote, in his nanal vein of grotesque exaggeration, used 
to say, he had known the great actor <^ with three quarts 
of vinegar in the cellar, calling himself a wine mer- 
chant." 

Of Giurick at this period we get a yiyid glimpse from 
Macklin, an established actor, who was then Garrick's 
inseparable friend, but was afterwards to prove a coni 
stant thorn in his side through life, and his most malign 
nant detractor after death. Gfarrick *'was then," aa 
Macklin told his own biographer Cooke, *'a yery 
sprightly young man, neatly made, of an expressive 
countenance, and most agreeable manners." Mr. 
Cooke adds^upon the same authority-^ 

*<The stage possessed him wholly; he oould talk or think of 
nothing but the theatre ; and as they often dined together in select 
partftSB, Ghmrick rendeied himself the idol of the meeting by his 
mimiciy, anecdotes, &a With other funds of information, he pos- 
sessed a nmnber of good trayelling stories (with which his youthful 
voyage to Lisbon had apparently supplied him), which he narrated, 
Sir (added the reteran), in suich a vein of pleasantry and rich 
humour, as I have seldom seen equalled."^-C^^e'« Ltfe of Maokliny 
p. 96. 

There could be only one conclusion to such a state of 
things. The wine business languished — that it was 
not wholly rained, and Ghtrrick with it, shows that with 
aU his love of society he was able to exercise great pru* 
dence and self-restraint. ^< Though on pleasure bent, 
he had a frugal mind." Early habits of self-denial, 
and the thought of the young brothers and sisters at 
Lichfield, were enough to check everything like extra^ 
VHgance, though they could not control the passion 
which was hourly feeding itself upon the study of plays 

Q 
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and interoonrse with players, and bearing him onwards 
to the inevitable goal. Their society, and that of the 
wits and critics abont town, were the natural element 
for talents snch as his. He could eyen then turn an 
epigram or copy of yerses, for which his friend Johnson 
wonld secnre a place in the *' Gentleman's Magazine." 
Paragraphs of dramatic criticism frequently exercised 
his pen. He had a farce, '* Lethe," accepted at Drary 
Lane, and another, '< The Lying Yalet," ready for the 
stage. Actors and managers were among his intimates. 
He had the entrSe behind the scenes at the two great 
houses, Drury Lane and Ooyent Garden; and his his- 
trionic powers were so well recognised, that one even- 
ing, in I74r0, when Woodward was too ill to go on as 
harlequin at the little theatre at Goodman's Fields, 
Ghffrick was allowed to take his place for the early 
scenes, and got through them so well that the substitu- 
tion was not surmised by the audience. 

Nor had his been a mere lounger's delight in the 
pleasures of the theatre. The axiom that the stage is 
nought, which does not '* hold the mirror up to nature,'^ 
had taken deep hold upon his mind. But from the 
actual stage he found that nature, especially in the 
poetical drama, had all bnt vanished, and in its place 
had come a purely conventional and monotonous style 
of declamation, with a stereotyped system of action no 
less formal and unreal. There was a noble opening for 
any one who should have the courage and the gifts to 
return to nature and to truth, and Garrick felt that it 
was *'in him " to effect the desired revolution. That 
the public were prepared to welcome a reform had been 
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demonstrated by the sncoess, in February, 1741, of his 
friend Maoklin at Dnuy Lane, in the part of Shylock, 
irhich the pnblio had up to that time been aocostomed 
to see treated on the stage as a comic part.^ Beading 
his Shakspeare by the light of his vigorons intellect, 
Maoklin saw the immense scope the character afforded 
for the display of yaried passion and emotion. Nature 
had given him the Shylock look, and in his heart he 
had ''the inexorable hate and stndy of rerenge," of 
which the character is so grand an expression. In the 
early scenes, he riveted the andience by the hard catting 
force of his mamier and utterance. The thirdact came, 
and here he says : 

<< * I knefw I should hsye the pnU, and reserved myself aooord- 
ingly. At this period I threw oat all my fire ; and, as the contrasted 
passions of joy for the merchant's losses and grief for the elopement 
of Jessica, open a fine field for an actor's powers, I had the good 
fortune to please beyond my warmest expectations. The whole 
house was in an uproar of applause, and I was obliged to pause 
between the speeches, to give it vent so as to be heard.' 

« * No money, no title,' added the veteran, as he recited his 
triumph, ' could purchase what I felt. And let no man tell me after 
this what fame will not inspire a man to do, and how far the attain- 
ment of it will not remunerate his greatest labours. By G^d, Sir, 
thooi^ I was not worth fifty pounds in the world at this time, yet» 
let me tell you, I was Charles the Great for that night' **— Cooke's 
Life of Maoklin, p. 93. 

Macklin's powers were of an exceptional kind. He 
wanted yariety and flexibility, and those graces of per- 
son and manner which are indispensable to a great 

1 ** I cannot but think the character was tragically designed," is 
the hesitating suggestion of a Shakspearian editor, himself a poet — 
Nathaniel Bowe. 
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«wtor. Hifi tfOOMM W1I6, ttierefere, only momentary ; 
attid it was left to his yoong Mend and companioKi t6 
(complete <tiie vefonn, of which has own treaitment of 
ffliylook wds the &st indication. 

Kor was that refonn far distant* The very nest 
fimmmer was to decide Qainick's carreer. His broodiftgib 
wei^ now to take actnal shape. Bnt before hazai^ding 
te appearance in London he wisely resolyed to test hii 
powers in the country ; and with this view he wettt 
down to Ipswich with the company of Giffbrd, ihtt 
Manager of the Goodman's Fields' Theaiare, and made 
his appearance tmder the name of Lyddal as Aboan in 
Southern's tragedy of " Oroonoko."i This he followed 
up by several other characters, both tragic and comic, 
none of them of first importance, but sufficient to gsrs 
him ease on the stage, and at the same time enable him 
to ascertain wherein his strength lay. His success was 
unquestionable, and decided him on appealing to m 
London audience. 

The quality in which Ganrick then and throughout 
his career surpassed all his contemporaries was the 
power of kindling with the exigencies of i^e scene. 
He lost himself in his part. It spoke through him ; 
and the greater the play it demanded of emotion and 
passion, the more diversified the expression and action 
for which it gave scope, the more brilliantly did his 
genius assert itself. His face answered to his feelings, 
and its workings gave warning of his words before he 



* On 21 July, 1741, he played at the same iheatce (UgMn 
DuretSte in " The Inconstant" and Caiua on the 28th. 
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ntteonod them ; his voice^ meMioBS aA^ lldl of tOUfi^ 
fliovigli &r from atpoiig, h^A the peiietiAtiiig ^mLii^ 
bftrd tp define, but which is neycoi* wantiogeitheisiii 4he 
gpr^t prator or the gr^at actor ; wd hia. %i»re^ ii^^ 
gUfioefnl, and w^U balaaced, tbopgh imdor tl^e a^evAge 
size, was equal to en^ry demand which hia impdai?* 
natnre made upon it. We can see all this in the ppr- 
tp^t^ of hii^ even at this early peric^td. Only in ifxq^^ 
d a later date do we get some idea of tile commaadiag 
power of his eyes, which not only held his andience 
like a spell, but controlled, with a power aln^os^ 
beyond endurance, his fellow performera in the soeum 
]^ut from the first the power must have been t^re. 
He had noted well that all was good in the prQfess^Nrp 
of the art he was destined to reyolutionize ; and he had 
learned, even from their yeiy defects, as only men, of 
ability dp learn, in wh%t direction true excellency wm (^ 
be sought for. Long, afterwards he used to say ijiat 
his own chief successes in '* Richard the Third " were 
4^ue to wbt^t he had l^ari^ed through watching Byan, ^ 
very iudiffeirent aotor* in the same part. Biohard waa 
the charaotor he chose for his first London triid ; a 
qhcuoe ma4e with a wise eatimi^te of his own pPF0rs, 
for the display of which it wfip eininently fitted. At 
this tame the part was in the poaseas^on of Quizi, who^e 
^manner of heaving, up his words, and laboured 
fMstioo," as daacri^aed by Davies, were the best of fq^s 
ip the fiery enei^ and subtle yarieties of ezpreaaion 
.^th which Qaxrick was soon to make the public 
fi^uiliar* 

He was announced, by the yenial fiction asual on 
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Batik ooeasions, M a ^ gentieman who had nerer appeared 
on any stage;*' The hoiuie was not a great one ; still 
the andienoe wem numerous enough to make the aotor 
feel his trinmi^ and to spread the report of it widelj. 
They were taken by surprise at first by a style at onoe 
so new and so consonant to nature. 

« * To the Just modulation of the words/ says Dayies, ' and con- 
earring expressions of the features, from the genuine workings of 
naiMTe, they had been strangers, at least for some time. But after 
Mr. Gkrrick had gone through a variety of soenes, in which he gave 
evident proofe of consummate art, and perfect knowledge of' cha- 
racter, their doubts were turned into surprise and astonishment, from 
whush they relieved themselves in loud and reiterated applause." 

Macklin, of oonrse, was there, and often spoke of the 
pleasure that night's performance gave him. 

" It was amazing how, without any example, but on the contrary, 
with great prejudices against him, he could throw such spirit and 
novelty ibio the part, as to convince every impartial person, on the 
vwy first impressioa, that he was right. In short, Sir, he at onoe 
id^ided the public taste; and though the players formed a cabal 
Against him, with Quin at their head, it was a puff to thunder; the 
•east and west end of the town made head against them; and the 
little fellow, in this and about half a dxu&i other characters, secured 
Jiis own immortality." — Caok^s Life ofMaokUnf p. 99. 

The ** Daily Post" announced his reception next day, 
in terms which, however little they would be worthy of 
belief in any journal of the present day, at that time 
were enough to arrest attention, as *' the most eztra^ 
ordinary and great that was ever known on such an 
occasion*' as a first appearance. Another critic in 
"The Champion," who obviously was equal to his 
work, a phenomenon at no time common in newspaper 
critics of the stage, called attention to his nice propor- 
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tbnsy Ilia dear imd penfltrating Toioe, sweet and bar- 
momonB^ without monotonj, drawling, or aflEeotation; 
*' neither whining, bellowing, or gnunbling,"-— trage- 
dians of those days must have been manrellonsly like 
our own, — ''but perfectly easy. in its transitions, natnral 
in its cadence, and beautiful in its elocution." 

'< He is not lest happy in his mien and gait, in which he ie neither 
stmtting nor mmoing, neither stiff nor slouching. When three or 
four are on the stage with him he is. attentive to whatever ie spoke, 
and never drops his character when he has finished a speech, bj 
either looking contemptaonsl j on an inferior performer, unnecessary 
•pitting, o» snfiforiag his eyee to wander through the whole dicle of 
spectators. His action is neyer superfluous, awkward, or too fre- 
quently repeated, but graceful, decent, and becoming." 

This is inyalnable, both as showing what Garrick 
was, and what the actors of that time— in this also, 
unhappily, too like the actors of our own — were not. 
He was '^ terribly in earnest." He did not play with 
his work. He had transported himself into the ideal 
Richard, and his strong conception spoke in every flash 
of his eyes, erery change of his features, every motion 
of his body. It is characteristic of the fervour with 
which he threw himself into the part, that before the 
fourth act was over he had all but run out of voice, 
and was indebted to the seasonable relief of a Seville 
orange from a chance loiterer behind the scenes for 
getting articulately to the end of the play. This 
failure of the voice often happened to him afterwards, 
and from the same cause. It is one of the characteristics 
of a sensitive organization, and did not arise in him 
f^om any undue vehemence, but evidently from the 
intensity which he threw into his delivery. 
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A power like this was sore of rapid recognition in 
those days, wlien theatres formed a sort of foturili 
estate. Oarrick's first appearance was on the 191^ of 
October, 1741. He repeated the character the two 
following nights, then changed it for ^Aboan," his 
first part of the Ipswich series. The audiences were 
still moderate, and his saLary, a goinea a night, mode- 
rate in proportion. Bnt fame had carried the report of 
the new wonder from the obscure comer of the city, 
near, the Minories, in which his friend Gifiard's theatre 
was situated, to tiie wits and fashionable people in the 
West-end. Eichard was restored to the bills. " Good- 
man's Fields," says Davies, " was fnll of the splendours 
of St. James's and Grosyenor Square ; the coaches of 
the nobility filled up the space from Temple Bar to 
Whitechapel.** What Garrick yalued more than all 
this conoourse of fashionables, men of high character 
and undoubted taste flocked to hear him ; and on the 
2nd of Norember, Pope, ill and failing, who had come 
out early in the year to see Macklin's '^ Shylock,'* 
and had recognized its excellence, was again tempted 
firom his easy chair at Twickenham by the rumour of a 
worthy successor having arisen to the Betterton and 
Bo6th of his early admiration. 

^ < I saw/ said Gkurick, describing the erent long afterwards to 
the somewhat magniloquent PerciTal Stockdale^ ' onr little poetical 
hero, drassed in black, seated in a lide^boac ndar the stage, and 
Tiewing me with a serious and earnest attention. His look shot and 
thrilled like lightning through my frame, and I had some hesitation 
in proceeding from anxiety and from joy. As Bichard gradually 
blazed forth, the house was in a roar of applause, and the conspiring 
hand of Pope showered me with haxt%U,''^-8tockdM9 Mwimwb^ vol. 
ii. p. 152. 
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Pope returned to see bim twice; and fail irordiot, 
whieh reached Garriok through Lord Orrery, shows 
how deeply he was impressed by (hrridk^B fresh vnd 
forcible siyle, and the genniiie inspiration which ani- 
mated his performance. ^ That young nam nerer had 
his equal as an actor, and he will never haTe a rival." 
Pope dreaded that success would spoil him ; but 
Gfurriok's genius was not of the ungenuine kind, whidh 
is spoiled by success. He knew only too well how far 
his best achievements fell short of what his imagim^ 
tion conceived. Others might think his delineations 
eould not be improved. Not so he ; for act as long as 
he might, there was no great part, in Shakspeare 
especially, which would not constantly present new 
details to daborato, 'or suggest shades of significance 
or contrast which had previously escaped him. 

The praise of old Mrs. Porter, herself the greatest 
tragedian of her time, who had come up to town to see 
him from her retirement in the country, must have 
spoken more ^oquently to him than evm Pope's broad 
enlogium, and in it, too, there was the prophecy of the 
** All hail,, hereafter." <* He is bom an actor, and does 
more at his first appearance than ever anybody did 
with twenty years' practice ; and, good God, what will 
he be in timel"^ The Duke of Argyle and Lord 
Cobham, great authorities in stage matters, prcmounced 
him superior to Betterton. The veiy conflicts of 



* This speech was conveyed to Garrick in a letter, 2eth April, 
1742, from his friend the Bey. T. Newton. — Garriok Cortetf(md«nc€y 
ToL i. p. 8. 
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opimon to wbieh muix high oomxaendatioiis gave rise 
were the best of fame for the jonng aiiuit. Thej 
drew orowdfi to the theatre; and even before the end of 
1741, it was often &r too small to aooommodate the 
nombers that flocked for admittanoe. The hmnUe 
salary of a gninea a night was clearly no adequate 
retnm for snoh merits. Giffikrd offered him a share in 
the management npon equal terms; and within the 
next few months the fonndation of the actor's ultimate 
great fortune was laid. 

Such success could not fidl to provoke the jealousy 
of those performers who had hitherto occupied the 
foremost ranks. It was a virtual condemnation of all 
th^ had trained themselves to think true acting. ** If 
this young fellow is right, then we have all beeo 
wrong," said one, as if in that statement were included 
a final verdict against him. *'This," remarked the 
seoatentious Quin, ^* is the wonder of a day ; Qarrick is 
a new religion; the people f<^ow him as another 
Whitefield ; but they will soon return to church again." ^ 
Betnm, however, they did not. A new era had begun; 
and Oarrick, whose ready pen did not always do him 
such good service, was able to retort the sarcasm in a 
smart epigram, of which these two lines have kept 
their place in literature : 

*' When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not heresy but Beformation.'' 

' Quin and Garrick became excellent friends. Leaving a coffee- 
house one night together, only one sedan chair was to be had. '' Put 
Davie in the lantern,'' said Quin, stepping into it " Happy to give 
Mr. Quin light in anything,** was Gkurrick's rejoinder. 
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When dnkM hj the dosen, great Parlimaeiit men, 
Mr. Pitt and others, and even Cabinet Ministers^ were 
to be seen in the front boxes applauding, and were known 
to oonrt l^e jomig aetor's aoqnaintanoe, the adyerse 
whispers of the few, who are always too wise to believe 
in what all the rest of mankind believe in, were of small 
aooonnt. Gray might pooh*pooh the new genius, and 
Walpole insinuate that he *^ saw noildng wonderAil in 
him " — ^when did he ever recognise anything truly great P 
— ^but they felt themselves to be the heretics, and power* 
less against the overwhelming tide of po{mlarity which 
had set in. Even Colley Gibber, whose adaptation of 
** Richard the Third" was Gaariok's assay piece, and 
whose preconceived notions of the character must have 
received a rude shock from the new soul put into it by 
the young actor, was reluctantly driven to admit to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, *' Gadso, Braoey, the litde fellow is 
clever." The praise of so good a critic and so experi- 
enced an actor were indeed valuable, and in recounting 
his successes to his brother /Peter, Gkuriok writes with 
obvious pride (22nd December, 1741), " Old Gibber has 
spoken with the greatest commendation of my actiog." 

While people were still in admiration at the tragic 
force of his Richard, he surprised them by the display 
of comic powers, scarcely less remarkable, in Glodio in 
the " Pop's Fortune," P9ndlewife in Gongreve's " Old 
Bachelor," and other characters ; thus early demonstra- 
ting his own doctrine that ^Hhere must be comedy in 
the perfect actor of tragedy," of which he was after- 
wards to furnish so brilliant an example. His lively 
farce of " The Lying Yalet " (produced in December, 
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1741), esMiUshed Im repi 
time tha4; it gave him in i 
•itj, ihe erer-babbling ( 
makxag wiilj things doul 
them^ for whieh he was 
of his friends (his townsn 
then tutor to Lord Oaqpei 
tbou^t his fti^peoeanee in 
who ajre eqnal to the grc 
yourself in iM)ting anyth 
wrote, 18th January, 1*14 
people who hit off low hi 
oomb and the bnfibon Ter 
in an a^ who is eapaUe 
and the fine gentleinan i 
form these parts never s( 
mwt in excelling in then 
adyioe in the main and 
most politic as a wamii 
not to let himself down 
But there is no good reas( 
genius should not piny ^ 
Sir Toby Belch as well a 
of caste tiban Shafa^eare 
then there must be the 
attempt. This Garrick 
proved, when he passed fi 
ijx « The Alcheuiist," fr 
Behearsal," and lefy, his s 
he was most to be admir< 
Indeed it was just tl 
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Shaksperian mvMifbnniiy of conception, 'whkik was tihe 
secret of Garriek's greatness, and, after Ms deaths made 
eren the cjnieal Walpole confess that lie was **tbe 
greatest actor that ctw lired, both, in comedy and 
tragedy." Newton lumself was struck by this a few 
months later. He had just seen Garrick's Lear, and 
after giving him the opinion of certain finei^ds that he 
far exceeded Booth in that character, and even eqnalled 
Betterton, he goes on to say :-^ 

^ The thing Uuut sttpikes mo abov« «U odi«rg is tiiat mrietjr in 
jonr acting, and your boing so totally a dSffemit man in Lear from 
what 70a are in Richard. There is a sameness in every other actor. 
Gibber is something of a coxcomb in everything; and Wolsey, 
Syphax, and lago, all smell strong of the essence of Lord Fopping- 
ton. Bootii was a philoMopher in Csflo, and was a philosopher in 
ovevything else! His passon in Hotspur I hear was much of the 
same nature, whereas yours was an old man's passion, and an old 
man's voice and action ; and, in the four parts wherein I have seen 
ydn, Richard, Chamont, Bayes, and Lear, I never saw four actofa 
more different from one another, than you are frtxm yourseH"-^ 
Qofrick Cfarreapandenee, voL i p. 7. 

His Lear, like his Richard, seems firom the first to 
have been superb. Cooke, indeed, in his '' Memoir of 
Macklin," says the first and second performances of the 
part disappointed that severe critic. It did not snffiei* 
ently indicate the infirmities of the man ^' fourscore and 
upwards " — ^the curse did not break down, as it should 
have done, in the impotence of senile rage — there was a 
lack of dignity in the prison scene, and so forth. Garriok 
took notes of Macklin's criticisms on all these points, 
withdrew the play for six weeks, and restudied the char- 
acter in the interval. Of the result of his next appear- 
ance Macklin always spoke with rapture. The curse ii^ 
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partumlar exceeded all he oonld hare imagined; it 
seemed to electrify the audience with horror. The 
words *^ kill — ^kill — kill," echoed all Ihe rerenge of a 
frantic king, *' whilst his pathos on discovering his 
daughter Cordelia drew tears of commiseration from the 
whole house. In short, sir, the little dog made it a 
tkef'^cBvnfe^ and a chef^immre it continued to the end 
of his life." 

While the town was ringing with his triumphs, and 
his brain was still on fire with the fulfilment of his 
cherished dreams, Oarrick did not forget his sober 
partner in business nor the other good folks at Lichfield, 
to whose genteel notions his becoming a stage player, 
he knew, would be a terrible shock. The Ipswich per- 
formances had escaped their notice ; and brother Peter, 
when in tovm soon afterwards, found him out of health 
and spirits. It was the miserable interim '^between 
the acting of a dreadful thing and the first motion" of 
it. Oarrick, though he had quite made up his mind to 
go on the stage, was afraid to break the news to his 
fEonily. But he did so the day after his dSb^t at GKkkL- 
man's Fields, while the plaudits of his audience were 
yet sounding in his ears, in a letter to his brother and 
partner, deprecating his censure with an unassuming 
earnestness which speaks volumes for the modesly of 
the artist, and the simple and loving nature of the 
man:— 

« < My mind,* he writes, ' (as you mnst know) has been always 
inclined to the stage, nay, so strongly so that all my illness and 
lowness of spirits was owing to my want of resolution to tell yon my 
thoughts when here. Finding at last both my inclination and in- 
terest required some new way of life, I have chose the most agreeable 
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to myself, and though I know yon will be mnch displeased at me, 
yet I hope when yon shall find that I may have the genins of an 
actor, without the vioes, you will think the less severely of me, and 
not be ashamed to own me for a brother. .... Last night I play*d 
Bichard the Third to the surprise of everybody, and as I shall make 
very near £300 per annum by it, and as it is really what I' doat 
npon, I am resolved to pursue it" 

The wine basiness at Durham Yard, he explained, had 
not prospered — £400 of Ganrick's small capital had been 
lost — and he saw no prospect of retrieving it. He was 
prepared to make every reasonable arrangement with 
his brother abont their partnership, and in his new 
career better fortnne awaited him, of which his family 
shonld share the froits. Bnt the news spread dismay 
in the old home at Lichfield ; their respectabilily was 
compromised by one of their blood becoming ** a harlotry 
player," and getting mixed np with Ihe loose morals and 
shifty ways of the theatrical fratemiiy. 

Before Peter's reply reached him, Garrick mnst hare 
known that his fame was secnre. Bnt the tone of his 
rejoinder is still modest, though firm. Writing again 
on the 27th, he assures his brother that even his fHends, 
*^ who were at first surprised at my intent, by seeing me 
on the stage, are now well conyinced it was impossible 
to keep me off." As to company, '^the best in town " 
were desirous of his, and he had received more civilities 
since he came on the stage than he ever did in all his 
life before. Leonidas Glover has been to see him every 
night and goes about saying he had not seen acting for 
ten years before. 

<< In short, were I to tell you what they say abont me, 'twould be 
too vam, though I am now writhig to a brother. .... I am sony 
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what ^*hd a^onld do or what refuse," than with a Milton 
to write, or with a Baphael to design. But to have 
written to the good people at Lichfield of these things 
would have been to talk to stone walls. He therefore 
keeps steadily before their eyes the numbers of great 
folks who are pressing for his acquaintance — ^^ the great 
Mr. Murray, counsellor,*' Pope, Mr. Littleton, the 
Prince's fiEkYOurite, with all of whom he has supped, and 
who have all treated him " with the highest ciyiliiy and 
complaisance." He has dined with Lords Halifiuc, 
Sandwich, and Chesterfield. ** In short, I belieye no- 
body (as an actor) was ever more caressed, and my 
character as a private man makes 'em more desirous of 
my company."^ 

When they found their brother making his way in 
ihe highest quarters, and becoming well to do at the 
same time, the yiews of his family underwent a change. 
It was not| howeyer, till the 2nd of December, 1741, 
that Oarrick threw off the mask and performed under 
his own name. By this time even they must hare 
begun to doubt whether honour was not more likely to 
accrue to them than discredit from the step which he 
had taken* But it must have been no small pain to hm 
to haye the yulgar estimate of his profession thrown so 
remorselessly in his teeth by his own kindred; and 
that eyen in the first excitement of his success he had 
misgiyings as to what would be his social position, and 
had expressed them to his friend Newton, may be 

1 For the details of this part of Qarribk'B eomspondanoe, see 
liook iii. cap. ii. of' Cbldsmith's Idfe" by Mr. Forster. 

B 
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inferred firom a letter of that wise and liberal-minded 
man: — 

*' Ton need make no apology,** he writes to Garrick, December 
7, 1741 , ** for your profession, at least to me. I always thoaght that 
yon were bom an actor, if ever any man was so ; and it will be yoar 
own indiscretion (and I hope and believe yon will hardly be guilty 
of such indiscretion), if coming upon the stage harts your reputation, 
and does not make your fortune. As great talents are required for 
acting well, as for almost anything ; and an excellent actor, if at the 
same time he is an honest worthy man, is a fit companion for any- 
body. Ton know Boscius was familiar with Cicero, and the greatest 
men of his time $ and Betterton used firequently to Tisit Bishops Sprat 
and Atterbury, and other divines, as well as the best of the nobility 
and gentry, not as a mimic and buffoon, to make diversion for the 
company, but as an agreeable friend and companion.** 

This was enconragement of a very commonplace kind 
to a man who respected his art and himself. But still 
it was enconragement, and enconragement not to foe 
despised. For it was not alone the many-headed mlgar 
who thought themselves entitled to look with a kind of 
scorn upon a player, but the so-called men of letters, 
with Johnson at their head, who afooye all others should 
have foeen superior to such prejudice, lost no opportunity 
of letting Garrick feel that they regarded the actor as 
of an inferior order to themselyes. It was only men of 
the highest gifts, like Burke, Warfourton, Camden, or 
Reynolds, or of the highest social position, like the 
Dukes of Devonshire or Portland, or the Spencers, who 
never wounded his self-respect by airs of superiority or 
condescension. 

Ghorick paid the actor's accustomed penalty for suc- 
cess by being overworked. Between his first appear- 
ance in October, 1741, and the following May, when the 
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Goodman's Fields Theatre closed^ lie played no less 
than one hundred and thirty-eight times, and for the 
most part in characters of the greatest weight and im- 
portance in hoth tragedy and comedy. Among the 
former were Biohard, Lear, Pierre ; among the latter, 
Lord Foppington, in Gibber's ^* Careless Husband," 
Fondlewife, and Bayes. The range of character and 
passion which these parts coyered was immense. To 
hare played them at all, new as he was to the stage, 
was no common feat of indostry, but only genius of 
the most remarkable kind could have carried him through 
them, not only without injury but with positiye increase 
to the high reputation his first performances had created. 

In Bayes he was nearly as popular as in Bichard and 
Lear ; and he made the part subservient to his purpose 
of exposing the false and unnatural siyle into which 
actors had fallen, by making Bayes speak his turgid 
heroics in imitation of some of the leading performers. 
But when he found how the men whose faults he 
burlesqued — ^good, worthy men in their way — were 
made wretched by seeing themselyes and what they 
did in all seriousness held up to derision, his naturally 
kind heart and good taste made him drop these imita- 
tions. Garrick's true yocation was to teach his brethren 
a purer style by his own example, not to dishearten 
them by ridicule. Mimicry, besides, as he well knew, 
is the lowest form of the actor's art, and no mere mimic 
can be a great actor, for sincerity, not simulation, is at 
the root of all greatness on the stage. 

The success of Garrick at Goodman's Fields emptied 
the patent houses at Corent Garden and Druiy Lane, 
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fluM^j. E3ie had beea liieiallj picked out of ihe streete 
of Dublin as a child cTying ^^halQ>eimy saJadfl,"^ and 
trained by a rope-danoer, Madame Yiidante, as one of 
a Lilliputian company, i^ which she figured in such 
parts as Captain Macheath. Like Eadiel and many: 
other celebrated women, she contriyed, it is hard to say 
how, to educate h««elf^ so that she could hold her own 
in cQUTersation in any society ; and such was her natnral 
graoe, that she excelled in characters like Millamant 
and Lady Townley, in which the well-Inred air oi good 
sooieiy was essential. Frank, kindly and impulsive, 
she had also wit at will, to give piquancy to the ex- 
pressions of a very independent turn of mind* 6he 
never scrupled to avow that she preferred the company 
of men to that of women, who ^^ talked," she said, ^^of 
nothing but silks and scandaL" The men returned 
the oompliiaent by being very fond of her company, 
'*Forgiye her one female error," says Murphy, '^and 
it might fieurly be said of her that she was adorned with 
eyery yirtue," — a truly modest plea, when it is con- 
sidered that Peg was not more chaste, and certainly 
not less mercenary, than Horace's Barine, to whom 
indeed she was likened in some pointed but yery heart- 
less yerses by one of her many loyers. Sir Hanbury 
Williams. *' By Joye," she exclaimed, as she ran into 

1 '^ I have met "with more than one in Dublin who assured me that 
they remember to have seen the lovely Peggy vnth a little dish on 
her head, and without shoes to cover her delicate feet, crying through 
College Green, Dame Street, and other parts of that end of the 
town, * All this fine young salad for a half)penny — all for a halfpenny 
— all for a halfpenny, here 1 * '* — MeTnam of Charles Lee Lewis, vol. u. 
p. 16. 
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Hhe gzeen-roanx one niglit from the stage, when she had 
left the hoiue oheering her exit as Sir Harry Wildair, 
*^ thej are in snoh delight, I believe one half of tham 
Uauoj I am a man." *' Madam," rejoined Qoin, ^ the 
other half, then, has the best reason for knowing to the 
contrary. 

But when Garriok first fell nnder her ftscination, 
these frailties had not been developed* She was then 
in the bloom of her beanty, — and how charming that 
was we can see from Hogarth's exquisite portrait (in 
the Marquis of Lansdowne's C!)ollection), — and though 
snitors of wealth and rank snrronnded her, genhis and 
youth had probably more charms for her than gold and 
fine living. Gkirrick was deeply smitten by her, and 
he seems for a time to have thought her wor&y of an 
honourable love. For one season he kept house together 
with her and Maoklin, and they were visited by his 
friends, Johnson and Dr. Hoadley among the number. It 
was thought he would marry her ; but Peg's aberrations 
—her " one female error " — ^grew too serious. She was 
in truth an incurable coquette. It was the old story 
of Lesbia and Catnllus. Oarrick's heart was touched, 
hers was not. It cost him a good many straggles to 
break his chains, but he broke them at last, and left her 
finally in 1745 to the rakes and fools who were out- 
bidding each other for her &vours. 

He was worthy of a better mate, and he was to find 
one before very long ; for in March of the following year 
(1746) the lady came to England who was to replace 
his feverish passion for the wayward Woffington, by a 
devotion which grew stronger and deeper with every 
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year of Ids life. This was the fiiir Eva Maria Yeigel, 
which latter name she had changed for its French 
equivalent, Yiolette. She was then twenty-one, a 
dancer, and had come from Vienna with recommen- 
dations from the Empress Theresa, who was said to 
have fonnd her too beantifal to be allowed to reinain 
within reach of the I&nperor Francis. Jnpiter Gaiiyle, 
Totnming from his stadies at Lejden, fonnd himself in 
the same packet with her, crossing from HelToet to 
Harwich. She was disgnised in male attire, and this 
although travelHng under the protection of a person 
who called himself her fiither, and two other foreigners. 
Garljle took the seeming youth for ^' a Hanoverian 
baron coming to Britam to pay his court at St. James's." 
But the lady becoming alarmed by a storm during the 
passage, her voice, no less than her fears, at once be> 
trayed her to Garlyle. This led to an avowal of her 
profession, and of the object of her journey, and the 
young handsome Scotohman took care not to leave 
London without seeing hia Bur fellow-traveller on the 
Opera stage, where he found her dancing to be 
" exquisite." * 

Such was the general verdict. The dancing of those 
days was not a thing in which every womanly feeling, 
<every refined grace, was violated. It aspired to delight 

' " Autobiography of Carljle,** pp. 183 and 127. Twelve years 
afterwards Dr. Carlyle dined with the lady and her husband at their 
Tilla at Hamptcm Court << She did not seem at all to recognise me," 
he says, '' which was no wonder at the end of twelye years, having 
thrown away my beg-wig and sword, and appearing in my own 
grisly hairs, and in parson^s clothes.** 
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by the poetry of motion, not to amaase by oomplexiiaes 
of difitortiony or stftrtling marvels of mnscalar force. 
Beantifal, modest, acoomplished, the Yiolette not only 
charmed on the stage, but soon fonnd her way into 
fashionable society. So early as Jnne, 1746, Horace 
Walpole writes to his friend Montague: — "The fune 
of the Yiolette increases daily. The sister Oonntesses 
of Burlington and Talbot exert all their stores of sulleii 
partiality and competitiom for her." The Countess of 
Burlington took her to liye with her, and was in i^e 
habit of attending her to the theatre, and waiting at 
the side<*wings to throw a shawl over her as she left the 
stage. 

These attentions, due solely to the charm of the young 
lady, and the enthusiasm of her patroness, Were quite 
enough to set in motion the tongues of the Mrs. Can- 
dours and Sir Bex^jamin Backbites of society. The 
Yiolette, they began to whisper, was a daughter of Iiord 
Burlington, by a Florentine of rank ; and when, upon 
her marriage with Garrick in 1749, she received a hand- 
some marriage portion from the Countess, this was con- 
sidered conclusive evidence of the scandal. It was not, 
however, from the Earl, but from the Countess that the 
dowry came. It consisted of a sum of £5,000, secured 
on one of her ladyship's lincolnshire estates ; Garrick 
on his part settling £10,000 on his bride, with £70 
a year of pin-money.^ It is quite possible that the 

' The evidenoe of this is before ns in a oopj of the Maniage 
Articles, to which the Countess is a party. Thej are dated 20th 
June, 1747, two days before the marriage, and disproye all that is 
said on the subject both by Mr. Boaden and by Garriek*s last biogra- 
grapher, Mr. Fitzgerald. 
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seonrity for £5,000, granted by the Conntess, was 
simply an eqiuTalent for some sncli sum previonsly 
lianded over to her by the young lady. But the parties 
kept then* own counsel in their arrangements, and so 
left the busy-bodies at fault. <^ The chapter of this his- 
tory is a little obscure and uxLcertain as to the protect- 
ing Countess, and whether she giires her a fortone or 
not," Horace Waipole wrote out to a friend in Florence 
a few days after the marriage, and speculation has since 
gone on mystifying what was in itself a rery simple 
affieur. 

The Oountess, it is said, looked higher for her young 
friend than the great player, as a Countess with so cele- 
brated a beauty in hand was likely to do ; and it was 
not without difficulty that Garrick won what proved to 
be the great prize of his life. He had on one occasion 
to disgnise himself as a woman, in order to conyey a 
letter to his mistress. But the fact of her receiving it 
bespeaks the foregone conclusion that he had won her 
heart ; and, that fact once ascertained, the Countess was 
probably too wise to oppose further resistance. How 
attraotiTe in person the young dancer was her portraits 
surviye to tell us. What her lover thought of her ap- 
pears from some yerses which he wrote in the first 
happiness of what we cannot call his honeymoon, fbr 
their whole married life was one honeymoon-— 

" Tis not, my friend, her speaking &oe, 
Her shape, her yoath, her winning grace, 
Hare reached my hekrt ; the fiur one's mind, 
Qniek as her eyes, yet soft and kind — 
A gaiety with innocence, 
A soft address, with manly sense ; 
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BaTiflhing imuuicn, void of art, 
A cheerfbl, firm, jet feeling heart. 
Beauty that channs all public gaze, 
And humble, amid pomp and praise.*' 

That this channing picture owed little or nothing to 
the exaggeration of the lorer is confirmed by the nni- 
f orm testimony of all who knew her. WiLkeBi no mean 
judge, called her ^< the first," and ChnrohiLl *^ the most 
agreeable woman in England.*' ^'Her temper," says 
Stookdale, ^^was amiable and festiye ; her understand* 
ing discrimioating and vigorous ; her humour and her 
wit were easy and brilliant." Sterne, writing to Qar- 
riok from Paris in 1752 under the immediate influence 
of the beauties who thronged theToileries Gardens, said 
«he " could annihilate them all in a single turn." ^^ To 
David Hume," as Madame Biccoboni tells us, ^^dle 
TOjopelaU (m sowoemr ces Uhuires domes romoMies doni an 
^ forme una idSe d majestueuse.** Beaumarchais speaks 
of her ^^sourvres fins ei plems cPeas^ession" To her 
husband Gibbon writes, ^^May I beg to be remembered 
to Mrs. Garrick P By this time she has probably dis- 
covered the philosopher's stone. She has long pos- 
sessed a more valuable secret — ^that of gaining the hearts 
of all who have the happiness of knowing her." Horace 
Walpole drops his cynicism in speaking of her, '< I like 
her," he says, " exceedingly ; her behaviour is all sense, 
and all sweetness too." 

Of this ^' best of women and wives," as Garrick called 
her, he proved himself worthy by a loverlike wakeful- 
ness of affection which no familiarity ever dulled. Dur- 
ing the twenty-eight years of their married life they 
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were never one day apart. His friends were hers; 
where he went she went, and b j the grace of her pre^ 
sence made his donbly welcome. The hecmx-eiprita of 
Paris were only restrained from throwing themselyes at 
her feet bj the nnnsnal spectacle of a lover husband, 
*' Vhewrmm maai^*^ as Madame Bioooboni calls him, '< dani 
Us regards hd disent sans oesse^ I lore you ! " Even 
Foote, brutal in his contempt of constancy and the home 
virtues, was touched by the beautiftil oneness of their 
lives. In February, 1766, when he was recovering 
from his terrible accident, and, face to face with pain 
and sorrow, could listen to the dictates of his better 
nature, he wrote to Garrick : " It has been my misfor- 
tune not to know Mrs. Garrick ; but from what I have 
seen, and all I have heard, you will have more to r^ret, 
when either she or you die, than any man in the king«^ 
dom." Seven years later, and when he had enjoyed the 
privilege of knowing her better, the same reckless wit, 
who spared no friend however kind, respected no na- 
ture however noble, and from whom, as the event 
proved, a thousand wrongs were unable to alienate 
Garrick's forgiving nature, wrote of the lady to her 
husband in these terms : — " She has the merit of mak- 
ing me constant and uniform in perhaps the only part 
of my life — ^my esteem and veneration for her." 

Singularly enough the finest portrait of this charm- 
ing woman is associated with Foote. It was painted 
by Hogarth for Garrick, and is now in Her Majesty's 
possession. It presents Garrick in the act of composi- 
tioui his eyes rapt in thought, and his wife stealing 
vbehind him and about to snatch the pen from his up- 
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raised hand. He is in the act of writing, so says the 
catalogae of Ids sale, Ids prologue to Foote's farce of 
«« Taste." This supplies the date, <* Taste" having ap- 
peared in 1752, just two years after their marriage. 
The pichire is the very poetry of portraiture. The 
character as well as the lineaments of both are there ; 
and it needs no stretch of fancy to imagine Garriok on 
the point of illustrating the virtuoso's passion for the 
antique by the line — 

'* His Venus must be old, and want a nose,** 

when his reverie is broken by the saucy challenge of as 
pretty a mouth and sweet a pair of eyes as ever made a 
husband's heart happy. 

What Garrick owed to the happy csroumstances of 
his marriage can scarcely be stated too highly. In his 
home he found all the solace which grace, refinement, 
fine intelligence, and entire sympathy could give. As 
artist, these were invaluable to him ; as manager, a man 
of his sensibilities must have broken down without 
them. In 1747, two years before his marriage, he had, 
along with Mr. Lacy, become patentee of Drury Lane 
theatre, to which his performance had been confined, 
with the exception of a second visit to Dublin in 1745-6, 
and a short engagement at Govent Garden in 1746-7. 
So well had he husbanded his means since his d^nd at 
the end of 1741, that he was able, with some help from 
fHends, to find £8,000 of the £12,000 which were re- 
quired for the enterprise. Lacy took charge of the 
business details, while all that related to the perform- 
ances devolved upon Garrick. He got togethw the very 
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best oompaxij that could be had, for, to use his own 
words, he '* thought it the interest of the best aotors to 
be together," knowing well that, apart from the great 
gain in general effect, this combination brings ont all 
that is best in the actors themselyes. 

On the stage, as elsewhere, power kindles hy contact 
with power ; and to the great actor it is espeoiall j im- 
portant to secure himself, as far as he can, against 
being dragged down by the imbedULify of those who 
share the stage with him. Sham genius natnrallj goes 
upon the principle of *' mafemme et dnq pov^Sea ; " real 
inspiration, on the contraiy, delights in measuring its 
strength against kindred power. This was Qarrick's 
feeling. At starting, therefore, he drew around him 
Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Fritchard, Mrs. diye, Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, among the women, — Baaerj^ Macklin, Delane, 
Havard, Sparks, Shuter, among the men. Later on he 
secured Quin and Woodward, and when he could he 
drew into his company whateyer ability was in the mar- 
ket. He determined to bring back the public taste, if 
possible, from pantomime and farce to performances of 
a more intellectual stamp. Johnson wrote his fine 
*^ Prologue," to announce the principles on which the 
theatre was to be conducted, and threw upon the public, 
and with justice, the responsibility, should these mis- 
carry, by the well-known lines, — 

" The drama's laws the drama's patrons glre, 
For those, who live to please, must please to live." 

The public, as usual, feU back after a time upon its loye 
for ^inexplicable dumb show and noise," and Garrick 
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had no choice bat to indulge its taste* But in these 
early days the array of raried ability which his company 
presented, backed by his own genins, filled, as it well 
might, the theatre nightly.^ 

Garrick purchased his success, however, by an 
amount of personal labour, for which only his oim 
passionate enthusiasm for his art could have repaid 
him. To keep such forces in order was no common 
task ; to reconcile their jealousies, to conciliate their 
yanity, to get their best work out of them, demanded 
rare temper, rare firmness, and extraordinazy taci 
Byen with all these, which Garrick certainly pos- 
sessed, his best efforts frequently proToked the spleen 
and shallow irritability of those about him. Nor was 
it only the airs of his tragic queens that upset his 
plans and put his chiyaby to sore trial. Woffington 
and Gliye—one the fine lady of Comedy, the other the 
liveliest of Abigails— kept him in continual hot water. 
But his honhommM was not to be shaken ; and when 
dive had written him a more scolding letter than 
usual, he took it as a symptom of better health, and 
his salutation to her when they next met would be, — 
*' I am very glad, madam, you are come to your usual 
spirits." Even the fiery Kitiy could not resist such 
invincible good humour. 

' We faftye before ue an extract fix>m the books of the theatre, 
from which it appears that the nett profits of the two first jears of 
Garrick's management were £16,000. The nightly receipts, which 
yaried from iSlOO to i6150 when he did not play, inyariably ex- 
ceeded i^OO when he did. Besides his share of the profits Qfurrick 
recdrad iSSOO a year for acting, i^fiOO for managing^ and iSSOe fat 
extras. 
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Of ooiurse malicious stories in abimdaiice were pro- 
pagated against liim, many of them due, beyond all 
question, to bis very virtues as a manager. He worked 
from too bigh a point of view to be understood by 
many of the people wbo surrounded bim. Excellenoe 
was bis aim, and be allowed no one to trifle witb tbe 
work be assigned tbem. Strict and elaborate rebear* 
sals, under bis own direction, were insisted on, mucb 
to tbe annoyance of some of tbe older actors, wbo bad 
grown babitually careless as to tbe words of tbeir 
parts. His own presiding mind arranged tbe business 
of tbe scene, and ensured ensemble and completeness* 
He took infinite pains to put bis own ideas into tbe 
beads of performers wbo bad no ideas of tbeir own, so 
tbat bis actors often made great bits, wbicb were 
mainly due to tbe soul be bad contrived to infuse into 
tbem at rebearsal. 

<< WoDd«rfta Sir," Kitty Cliye wrote to him (23rd Jannaiy, 
1774), '< yoa liATe for these thirty years been oontraclictiiig tiie old 
proverb that yoa cannot make bricks without straw, by doing what 
is infinitely more difficult, making actors and actresses without 
genius." 

Again, on 28rd January, 1776, when the stage was 
about to lose bim, she writes from Glieveden (Olive's 
Den, as her friend Walpole calls it) witb her usual de- 
lightful beartiness : — 

'* I hare seen you with your magical hammer in your hand endea- 
Youring to beat your ideas into the heads of creatures who had none 
of their own. I have seen you, with lamVlike patience, endeavounqg 
to make them comprehend you ; and when that could not be done, I 
haye seen your lamb turned into a Hon. By this, your great labour 
and pains, the public were entertained; they thought they all acted 
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very fin^—tiiey did not see you pull tbe wiree. There axe people 
now on the stage to whom you gave their oonsequenoe ; they think 
ihemBelyes yery great : now let them go on in their new parts, with- 
out tliair leading-strings, and tiiey will soon convinoe the world what 
their genliis is. I hare always said this to eyerybody, eyen when 
your horses and mine were in their highest prancing. While I was 
under your control, I did not say half the fine things I thought of 
you, because it looked like flattery ; and you know your Fiyy ^ was 
always proud ; besides, I diought you did not like me then ; but now 
I am sure you do, which makes me send you this letter.'* — Qarriok 
Correspondence, il 128. 

It was only htixnan natnre, and not actors' natnre 
especially, that Gbrrick shonld be pulled to pieces by 
the very members of bis company to whom he bad 
been most serviceable. Obsequiously servile to his 
fkce, behind his back thej persecuted him with the 
shafts of slander. '* I bave not always/' as he wrote 
in 1764, "met with gratitude in a playhouse.'* These 
were the people that whispered about that he was not 
the great actor the world supposed, but that he main- 
tained his pre-eminence by stifling the gifts of other 
people, and letting nobody have a chance of popularity 
but himself. This was singularly untrue. All other 
considerations apart, Garrick was too good a man of 
business not to make the very best use be could of the 
abilities of his company. An opposite course meant 
empty houses, and a failing ezcbequer, besides double 
work to himself as an actor. As he wrote to Mrs* 
Pritchard's busband (July 11, 1747), in answer to 



' A friendly nickname, which appears to haye been giyen to her 
by Garrick. 
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some qi^i^nilons sT^pioious that she was to be sacrificed 
to Mrs. Oibber :-r- 

'* It is my interest (putting friendship out of the case) that your 
wife should maintain her character npoif the stage ; if she does not, 
shall not the managers he great loaers ?....! have a great stake, 
and must secure my property and my friends to the best of my 
judgment'* 

But Gturrick was also goremed by higher motires. 
He had a true artist's delight in excellence, and a kind* 
hearted man's sympathy with well merited success. 
HiB whole relations to his actors proye this. Nor has 
a word of blame on this score been left on record 
against him by any of his really great compeers^ such 
as Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Wofl&ngton, Quin, 
Barry, Sheridan, King, Smith, or Weston. The charge 
rests upon the insinuations of the smaller fry of players, 
egotists like Mrs. Bellamy or Tate Wilkinson, who 
charged him with the meanness which was congenial to 
their own instincts. 

Horace Walpole, delighting as usual in detraction, 
echoed their complaints] of Garrick's *^ enyy and jeal- 
ousy;" and Mrs. Siddons very unwisely encouraged 
the charge, by insinuating that her comparative failure 
during her first engagement in London, in 1775-6, was 
due to this cause. After she had become the rage of 
the toYm in 1782, three years after Qarrick's death ^ 
her answer, when questioned as to her relations with 
him, according to Walpole, was to the effect, that '* he 
did nothing but put her out; that he told her she moved 
her right hand, when it should have been her left. In 
jshort, I found I must not shade the tip of his nose.'' 

s 
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This was a& ingeniotis way of accotmtmg for that being 
80 indifferent in 1776, which the town was raving about 
XQ 1782. But what are the facts P In that first en- 
gagement Mrs. Siddons, recently a mother, was weak 
and mnch out of health ; most certainly she gave no 
evidence of the remarkable powers which she after- 
wards developed. Yet she was so especially favoured 
by the manager, that she got. the name of Gfarrick's 
Yenus. At that time he had in his theatre two first- 
class actresses, Mrs. Yates and Miss Yonnge, both ex- 
tremely popular ; yet he put Mrs. Siddons into several 
of their parts, and selected her to act with him re- 
peatedly in his farewell performances, — a distinction of 
infinite value to so young an actress. Garrick obviously 
liked and took pains with her, and his suggestions could 
not have been otherwise than beneficial to a performer, 
whose Lady Anne, in " Richard III.," was pronounced 
by the London Magaadne of the day to be ^'lamentable.*' 
And no doubt she did profit by them, although she had 
not the generosity to own it. Well might Garrick say, 
'* I have not always met with gratitude in a play- 
house.'* 

But, in truth, Garrick never had any real cause to be 
either envious or jealous of any one. The success of his 
rivals, Quin, Barry, Sheridan, Mossbp, never dimmed 
the splendour of his own for one hour. His only 
dangerous rival as to popularity at any time was Powell, 
and this popularity, as the event proved, was chiefly due 
to the fact that Gkurick was out of England for the time. 
*' A substitute shines brightly as a king until a king be 
by." Worn out with the fatigues of his profession, 
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Garriok had ^ne abroad in September, 1763, to make 
the grand tour. The previous summer he had come 
across Powell, then a merchant's clerk in the city, oad 
had taken great pains to instruct him. Such was his 
promise, that Churrick engaged him to play the jnyenile 
tragedy parts in his absence. Powell had a good Yoice 
and figure, and considerable power of tragic expression, 
and he became a great fayourite, filling Dmiy Lane, 
and enabling Lacy to write abroad to his brother 
manager, that they were doing so well he need be in no' 
hurry to return. Gbrrick would have been more than 
mortal had such tidings been altogether welcome. No 
one likes to think he is not missed in the circle where 
he has been the *^ observed of all observers ; " least of 
all an actor, ever too conscious of the fickleness of 
popular favour, and naturally loth to resign his hold 
upon the public. But we find no trace of either jeal- 
ousy or chagrin on Garrick's part. On the contrary, 
he was annoyed at Powell for endangering his reputa- 
tion by playing mere fastian : — 

" I am very angry with PoweU," he writes to Colman, " for play- 
ing that detestable part of Alexander; every genius must despise 
suoh fustian, ff a man can act U well, I mean, to please the peopUy 
he has sometUng in him that a good actor should not have. He might 
have served Pritchard and himself too, in some good natural cha- 
racter. I hate your roarers. Damn the part I fear it will hurt 
him." 

To Powell himself he wrote from Paris (12th Decem- 
ber, 1764) in terms, the generous warmth of which it is 
impossible to mistake, that the news of his great success 
had given him ^' a very sensible pleasure." The ingra- 
titude which Powell had expressed for ^'what little 
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serriee " he had done him by hiB instmotionfl last sum- 
mer *^hA8 attached me to you as a man who shall 
alwayB hare my best wishes for his weUiare, and m j 
best endeaTonrs to promote ii** He warns him against 
playing too many parts, and the dangers of haste : — 

" Give to Btady, and an accurate consideration of jour characters, 
tiiose hours whidi young men too generallj giye to their friends and 
flatterers .... When the public has miirked yea for a ftrourite 
(and their &four must be purchased with sweat and labour), you 
may choose what company you plea$e, and none but the bett can be of 
eervice to you,'" 

The admirable Words with which he concludes this 
letter camiot be too often qnoted : — 

^ The fiunous Baton of IVanoe used to say lliat an actor ^sAphU 
he nursed in the lap of queens^^ by which he means that the beat 
aooomplishments were necessary to form a great actor. Study hardy 
my friend, for seven yearSy and you may play the rest of your life, 
.... Nerer let your Shakspeare be out of your hands ; keep him 
about you as a oharm ; the more you read him, the more you will 
like him, and the better you will act him. .... Guard against 
splitting the ears of the groundlings— 4o not sacrifice your taste and 
feelings to the applause of the multitude ; a true genius vnU convert 
an audience to his manner^ rather than be converted by them to what 
isfahe and unnatural" — Crarriek Correspondence, L 177. 

Powell was not '' a tme genius." There is weakness 
in eyeiy line of his comely face, as we see it in the fine 
mezzotint by Dixon after Lanrenson, and he did not 
profit by these golden precepts. He had sensibility, 
which ran over into the extreme of lachrymose weak- 
ness on the one hand, and of farions rant on the other. 
Intellectaal cnltnre, which alone might hare cared this 
defect, he made no effort to obtain, and growing too 
well satisfied with himself to serre in the ranks, he 
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deserted to Cove&t Garden, to Garriok'ci gresit ▼osatibn^ 
and died soon afterwards at Bath (3rd JiUy, 1769), of 
a raging feyer, at the age of thirty-two. 

Muoh as Gkuriok was worried by his aotors, the fnv* 
ternity of . authors caused him even greater disgust. 
Every scribbler who had put together aomethiug he 
chose to call a play, thought himself entitled to regard 
the refusal of his rubbish tas a personspl wrougj dictated 
by the meanest motiyes. Qarrick's weak dread of the 
power of this class of persons to injure him by attacks 
in the press constantly led him to act in defiance of 
his sounder judgment. Men like Murphy ayowediy 
traded on this weakness. ^'That gentleman," says 
Tate Wilkinson, with his wonted elegance, ''could 
tease his soul and gall his gizzard, whenever he judged 
himself wronged," his OMans being, in Moray's own 
words, a '^fierce campaign" in the papers. 

Qarrick was moreover too sensitive himself not to be 
tender to the sensitiveaess of an author. Often, there- 
fore, when his answer should have been a simple 
refusal, he would give a qualified denial, which was 
used to justify further importunity, or a complaint of 
injustice when the decided negative came, as it of(;en 
did come at last. The insolence of tone assumed by 
these writers towards Garrick is indeed incrediUe. It 
constantly implied the question, what right had a mere 
player to sit in judgment upon their literary skill P 
The gifted c re a t ur e who had compiled five acts of 
dreary morality or fiery fastian was not to be amenable 
to the puppet to whom he ofibred the honour of 
mouthing it. If a refusal came, although accompanied 
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M it generally was hy a letter of critidam, admirable 
for literary aonmen and rich with the ezperienoe of 
years of praotioal study of the stage, it was set down 
to jealoosy, or priyate dislike^ or some other contemp- 
tiUe motire. Horace Walpole was only eohoing the 
oomplaints of this dass of persons when, in writing to 
his Mend Montague about his own impossible play of 
«'The Mysterious Mother/' he said (15th April, 
1768):— 

« Kor sm I dispoMd to expose myielf to the impeitiiieiioee of that 
jeekttiftpee GuricV ^^ i^ notkmg appear but kit mm wrMM 
ahtff^ or tkgt of creatures Ml Mkr, who m$fer km to Oter their 
piecee ae hepleaeee^ 

By passages such as these much wrong has been 
done to Gkuriok's reputation for fairness. His aasailants 
and detractors, it must be remembeiaed, have always 
had the command of the press, and much of their 
abuse, by sheer dint of repetiticnii has stuck to his 
name. Qarrick's real mistake was in putting on the 
stage and wasting his own and his actors' powers upon 
too many bad pieces. Did he reftise any that have 
liyedP Not one, except "The Good-natured Man" 
of Goldsmith. He offered to play '' She Stoops to 
Conquer;" and, although these pieces are now clas- 
sical, let it not be forgotten, so contrary were they to 
the prevailing taste, that on their fmst production they 
narrowly escaped being damned. "'She Stoops to 

^ Tet did Walpole in 1775 present the great player with a beauti- 
fully chased gold repeater, which was lately in the possession of Mr. 
Toorey, of 177, Piccadilly, inscribed << Horace Walpole to his esteemed 
friend David Garrick, 1775." 
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Oo&quep/ a oomedj!" says Walpole ; "no, it is the 
lowest of farces ! '* 

One instance will suffice to show how nnfairlj 
Garriok was treated in matters of this sort. He refdsed 
Home's "Tragedy of Douglas" "as totally unfit for 
the stage." Home's Edinburgh* friends were indignant, 
and went into absurd raptures about the piece, when it 
was soon afterwards produced on their local boards. 
Byen Sir Walter Scott, writing seventy years after- 
wards, cannot deal with the subject without insinuating 
that Gkkrrick refused the piece because there was no 
part in it in which he could appear with advantage I ^ 
And Jupiter Garlyle, alluding to Garrick's subsequent 
kindness to Home, chooses to find the explanation of it 
in i^ fact that "he had observed what a hold Home 
had got of Lord Bute, and, by his means, of the Prince 
of Wales." But Carlyle suppresses what he must 
have known, that Home altered his play materially to 
cure the defects Garrick had pointed out, and that 
all Lord Bute's influence, if he had any, was brought to 
bear on Gkurick before he rejected the play. It was 
through Lord Bute the play was sent to him, and the 
following portions of a letter from Garrick to his 
Lordship, now published for the first time from the 
original in our possession, establish conclusively that, 
whether right or wrong in his decision, Garrick came 
to it solely on the literary merits of the piece :^- 

" Mt Lord, « July ye 10th, 1756. 

** It is with the greatest uneasiness that I trouble your Lordship 

> Misc. Works, yd. xix. p. 309. 
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with «7 MQliveDt of Ifr. Hoine't tngedT, Tbe litUe knewledge I 
had of him gave me the warmest indinatioa to serve him, which I 
should have done most sincerely had the means been put into my 
hands; but upon my word and credit it is not in my power to intro- 
duee Dou^M npcm the ata^e with Ilia least advantage ta the aotiur 
and the maaagenL 

• •♦••« 

<< I am obliged, my lord, to be firee in the delivery of my opinion 
npon this subject, as I tibink both Mr. Hume's and my repntatkm 
ooDMni'd in it : I should have had the hii^eat p ie aaure in forwar^ 
ing any performance which yr. Lordship should please to recon- 
mends but nobody knows so weU as you do that all the endeavours 
of a patron and the skill of a manager will avail nothing, if the 
dramatic requisites and tragic force ave wanting. 

• •••%• 

" The story is radically defective and most in^robable in those 
circumstances which produce the dramatic action — ^for instance, 
Ladp Bamet * continuing seven years together hi the melancholy, 
miserable state just as if it happened die week before, withcvt dis- 
covering the real cause; and on a sudden opening the whole affiur te 
Anna without any stronger reason than what might have happened 
at any other time since the day of her misfortunes* This, I think, 
which is the foundation of the whole, weak and unaccountable. T!h.t 
two first acts pass in tedious narratives, vnthout anything of moment 
being plann'd or done. The introducing Douglas is the chief circum» 
stance $ and yet, as it is manag'd, it has no effect. It is romantic for 
want of those probable strokes of art which the first poets make use 
of to reconcile strange events to the minds of an audience. Lady 
Bamei^s speaking to Glmaivon immediately in behalf of Bantb^lphi 
forgetting her own mdelible sorrows, and Gimalvon^s suspicions and 
jealousy upon it (without saying anything of Ma violent love for the 
lady, who cannot be of a love-inspiring age), are premature and un- 
natural But these and many other defoots« which I win not trouble 
yr. Lordp. with, might be palliated and altered perhaps $ but the 
unallecting conduct of the whole, and which will always be the case 
when the story is rather told than represented ; when the characters 
do not talk or behave suitably to the passions imputed to them, and 

' Afterwards changed by Hone to Lady Sandol^h. 
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the ftHnaitidik ia whicb tbey aro placed; when the ercnte we nu^ v 
cftDDOt naturalljr be rappos'd to rise } and the language is too often 
below the most familiar dialogue; these are the insurmountable 
objections which, in my opinion, will ever make Douglas Unfit for the 
stage. In short, there is no one charaeter or passion which U 
strongly interesting And sui^p<»rted through the five ants. Gienalw» 
is a villain without plan or force. He raises our expectations in a 
soliloquy at first, but sinks ever after. Lord Bamet is unaccount- 
ably wxirked upon b^ Crlenalvon, and the youth is unaccountably 
attneked by Lord Bema, and foaes his life for a suptpes'd hijotfy 
which he has done to him, whose life he had Jnst before preeery'd 
And what is this injury ? Why, love for a lady who is old enough 
to be his mother, whom he has scarcely seen, and with whom it was 
impossible to wduige any passion, there not being time, firam his 
entrance to his death, eVn to eonoeive one. 

^ I h«?e coosider'd the perfonnanee by myself; and I have read 
it to a friend or two with all the energy and spirit I was master of) 
but without the wished for effect. The scenes are long, without 
action. The characters want strength and pathc», and the cata« 
strophe is bttmght about without the necessary and interesting pre** 
parations for so great an event. 

• • • • • ^ • 

" I have undertaken this office of critic and manager with great 

reluctance If I am so happy to agree with Lord Bute in 

opinion, it would be a less grievance to Mr. Hume to &id my senti- 
ments of his play not contradicted by so-well known a judge tii 
theatrical compositions. 

<< I am, my Lord, yr. Lordship's most humble and most obedt ser- 
vant, «D. Gabbiok." 

The yerdict of these days^ at leairt, will be with 
Qarrick ; for although the play had a girest incoefis in 
Scotland, partly from local feeling and more from the 
fiact that the author was driven by the bigots out of the 
Chnn^ for having written it ; and although the genius 
of Mrs. Siddons kept it fox many years upon the stage, 
it has long smce disappeared, beyond the powers of 
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may aetNM to leoal. In London it nerer hnd s great 
snocess, and even when first prodnoed at Covent 
Garden, with its northern fame fresh npon it, and sup- 
ported by BaiTj and Mrs. WofBngton, Tate Wilkinson 
tells ns ** the play pleased, bnt no more.*' 

In general Garrick's tact in diviniog what wonld or 
wonld not go down with the pnblio was unerring. Dr. 
Brown, the author of '' Barfaarossa" and '« Athelstan," 
two successM plays, told Stockdale that, before they 
were acted : 

'* Mr. Gkorkk dlitiiigaudied to him aQ the paasagw diat wonM 
meet with peeidiar and warm tkppnhtOkm ; to tfie respecthnB pis- 
sig<M he even assigned their dtiflbrent degrees of appbuisa The 
snooess exaedy oorresponded with the predictions." 

No wonder^ therefore, if authors eagerly availed 
themselyes of this invaluable fiMulty, which Garrick 
was always ready to place at their disposal. These 
were, however, in the complacent Walpole's estimation, 
** creatures still duller than himself, who suffer him to 
alter their pieces as he pleases," and the whole tribe 
of "the unactable'* were ready to catch up and repeat 
the strain. 

Had Gnrrick's alterations been confined to the works 
of the Browns, the Francklins, the Hills, and the like, 
it would have been better for his fame. But he took 
to alteriog Sfaakspeare with what we, who are better 
able to estimate the workmanship of the great dra- 
matist, can only regard as sacrilegious audacity. We 
must not, howeyer, forget that if he mutilated he also 
restored; and, in making the alterations he did, he 
probably secured a warmer verdict for the whole pieoe. 
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in the thm siatB of ihe public tcuie^ thin if he kad plftjed 
Shakspeare pure and simple. *^The Winter's Tale," 
fbr example, was cat down by him into three acts* 
But the play had wholly yanished from the stage. To 
have played it as Shakspeare wrote it, Garriek knew 
very well wonld never do. But it was worth an effort 
to get people's attention recalled to its most important 
paartfr— to bring Hermione, that purest, and holiest, and 
most wronged of Shakspeare's women, in living form 
before their eyes, and to elevate their taste by that 
most exquisite of pastorals jn which the loves of 
Florizel and Perdita are set. That he acted on this 
principle is clear &om the concluding lines of his 
prologue to the altered piece : — 

'' The fire lon^ acts from whidb our thfee are taken, 
Stvetoh'd oat to sixteen y^nn, lay by Ibnakfn. 
Lett, then, this precious liquor run to waste, 
'Tis now confined and bottled to your taste. 
*Tis my chief wish, my joy, my only plan, 
To lose no drop of that immortal man! " 

No man in Garrick's position would now venture to' 
write additions to Shakspeare. But are our own 
managers and actors less culpable, when they elbow him 
out of his own pieces by overdone scenic splendour, and 
by readings of his characters false to the spirit in which 
they were conceived ? There may be worse things' on 
the stage, where Shakspeare is concerned, than a garbled 
text. To Garriek, at all events, it is mainly due that 
the genuine text was restored to the stage. He knew 
his ShakspearCi not from actuig editions, like Quin, 
Barry, Pritchard, and others, but from the original 
folios and quartos. With true literary enthusiasm he 
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mad* a £be eoUeetiom of first editio&A of all the gveai 
early diamatists, which now forms one of the treasnreB 
of the British Mnaenm* llLomaB Warton and George 
Steeyens luied it kurgel7» and it was Johnson's owat 
fibnlt that it was sot equally available to him for his 
'^Shaki^peare." 

Garrick's sympal^eB with literatnre and literary 
men were very great. He formed a fine library, and 
not only formed bat nsed ib.^ He was well yersed in 
the literatnre of Europe, especially of Italy and Franoe, 
He wrote well himself. His prologues and vers de 
aodete are eyen now pleasant reading. He would torn 
off one oi his prolc^ues or epilogaes in rtwo hours. As 
a mle, an epigram — such as his famous one on Qold- 
smith — ^took him fiye minutes. There was no man of 
literary eminence in England with whom he was not on 
a friendly footing. ** It has been the business, and oyer 
will be, of my life," he wrote to Groldsmith (25th July, 
1757), ^^to liye on the best terms with men of genius." 
When such men wanted money, his purse was always 
at their* command and in the handsomest way. 

Sterne, Churchill, Johnson, Goldsmith, Murphy, 
Foote, had many proofs of this hdpful sympathy, not 
to speak of men of lesser note. And yet the two last 
were constantly denouncing his avarice and meanness. 
Happily, Murphy's own letters survive to convict him 
of injustice. To quote one of many: <' I am convinced," 

1 The motto on his book-plate from the Menagiana will be appre- 
ciated bj all who love their books. '^ La premiere chose qu'on doit 
faire quand on a emprunt^ nn liTre^ c'est de le lire ofin de pouroir le 
rendre phttdt." \ 
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he wxote to Oaariok (iOOx S^tanber, 1770), «' thot yoB 
look upon the loan of two or three hundred pofm4s to 
afriend as a small faTonr : and I am fartber persuaded 
titat I amifdoometobeinjonrdebtaslongas I pJease, 
Haying said this, I said it from conviction," Ac. This 
letter was apropos of a snm of £200, which Garrick had 
lent him without cbcknowledgment of mvy hind. And jet 
this was the man who, from Qarrick's death down to 
his own, went about saying, " Off the stage, sir, he was 
a little sneaking rascal ; but on the stage, oh, mj great 
God !" It is pitifol to think a goodman's name shonld 
be at the mercy of snch a creature.^ 

Foote's sarcasms on Garrick's parsimony are pre- 
served by the anecdote-mongers. " Stingy honnd ! " if 
we are to believe Tate Wilkinson, was Foote's favourite 
epithet for him. Bnt Foote was constantly appealing to 
Garrick for money in considerable sums, and people do 
not go to '' mean *' men for these. What is more, there 
is no instance oftheir having ever been refused; although 



1 Equally characteristic is the following^ letter from Murphy to 
Gkurick (6 March, 1777): — ^^ I began in friendship with you, and I 
am happy to feel that I end my career in the same sentiments. 
Jealousies haye intervened, but I hope they are vanished from both 
our minds. From mine they certainly are, and it is with the greatest 
cordiality I thank you for your extreme politeness upon the last 
occasion that I shall present myself to the theatrical world. Believe 
me to be, dear Sir, your admirer, friend, and most obliged humUe ser- 
vant, Arthub Mubpht.'' Garrick wrote the prolc^e to *^ T%e 
Apprentice^ one of Mnrphy's earliest pieces, and the epilogue to 
'' Know Yowr Own Mind,'' his last, and one of his best No man had 
more reasons for subscribing himself Oarrick's " vnost obliged ser- 
vant" 
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no man had better reason to turn his baokupon another. 
•« Yon mnst know — ^to my credit be it spoken — that 
Foote hates ma," he writes to Mrs. Montague under the 
proTOcation of a charge of meanness made at the table 
of a common friend. Yet, when Foote most needed 
help, all his manifold offences were forgotten, and 
Garriok stood bj him with the most loyal derotion. 
«• There was not a step," says Mr. Forster, *^in the pre- 
paration of his defence " against the infamous charge 
trumped up against him by the Duchess of Kingston, 
^ which was not solicitonsly watched by Garrick." And 
to Ghirrick himself Foote wrote about this time : — 

'' Mj dear kind ftiend, ten thousand thanks for your note I • . . . 
May nothing but halcyon dajs and ni||^t8 crown the rest of yonr 
life ! 18 the sinoere prayer of S. Foots." 

The iteration of this charge of meanness as to money, 
in the face of the clearest eyidence to the contrary, has 
influenced even Mr. Forster into lending his countenance 
to it. In a note to his Essay on Churchill he prints 
extracts from two letters by Garrick to his brother 
George, written from Paris immediately after hearing 
of the poet's death, telling him to put in a claim for 
money lent to Churchill. "Mr. Wilkes," he writes, 
** tells me there is money enough for (dl hds debts^ and 
money besides for his toife^ Miss Ocmr whom he lived toithj*^ 
Ao. ** You'll do what is proper ; but put in your claim.'* 
'* I think," he says, in a subsequent letter, *' and am 
almost sure that Churchill gave me his bond. I ashed 
him for nothmg ; he was in distress^ and I assisted him.*' 
It is not easy to see why Mr. Forster should say, as he 
does, that he '* must sorrowfully confess " these letters 
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'^bear ont Voote's fkyonriie jokes about Iob (Gazriok's) 
remarkablj strong box, and his very keen regard for its 
contents.'* What would he have liad Garriok do P Say 
nothing about his debt at all P Why so, when there 
was money enough, according to the statement of 
Ghurcbill's bosom friend Wilkes, to pay eyerybody, and 
also to provide for those who were dependent upon 
Churchill P Perhaps, however, he should have waited 
for a few weeks in seemly grief for Churchill's death. 
But why P Ghirrick had no special cause to mourn for 
Churchill as a man. He had proved his admiration for 
his genius by very substantial loans of money on more 
occasions than one ; and it is surely the merest sentL- 
mentalism to charge to an undue love of money the fact 
of his telling his man of business to look after a debt. 
In matters of business why are poets, or the executors 
of poets, to be dealt with differently from other people p 
Johnson, by some of his hasty sayings, lent counte- 
nance to this imputation of parsimony. But at other 
times he did Ghurzick justice on this point, and that in 
very emphatic terms. *' Sir, I know that Garrick has 
given away more money than any man that I am ac- 
quainted with, and that not from ostentatious views." 
Again, ** He b^gan the world with a great hunger for 
money ; the son of a half-pay ofiicer, bred in a family 
whose study was to make fourpence do as much as 
others made fourpence halfyenny do. But when he had 
got money he was very liberal." Here we get the 
truth. The well-judged economy of the man, who has 
his own fortune to make and is resolved to achieve inde- 
pendence^ will make him avoid idle expenses in a way 
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yfhkHi w onions to tbe rery men who are apt to dzaw 
mpon his pone idieiihe has filled it bya life of pradioit 
aelf^deiiial. '*To Foote and sndi scoondrels," as 
Bejnolds wrote, *' who circnlated these reports, and to 
sneh profligate spendthrifts, pmdeaoe is meanness and 
eooBLomy is aTsrioe." 

Johnson was not always so jnst to Garnck in other 
things. He liked the man, and would suffer no one else 
to speak ill ot him ; but he never quite f o^^ye him his 
aucoess. He was himself still strugglmg for bare sub- 
nstence, long after Gkurrick had not onlj beoome rich 
and a favourite in the first society in London, but was 
enjoying an Buropean fame. Johnson was not above 
being sore at this, and the soreness showed itself in 
many an explosion of sententious petulance.^ When, 
for example, Garrick ventured to suggest some alteration 
upon the " Irene," which would have given a little more 
of tiiat life and movement to the scene in which it is so 
much needed, '^Sir," said Johnson, ''the fellow wants 
me to make Mahomet run mad, that he may have an 
opportunity of tossing his head and kicking his heels." 
It was not to be borne that an actor should know better 

1 « Johnfloa, with all his geniiu, had no taste for Garrick's actinf $ 
and, with aU his yirtueSyWas envious of his riches. This led him 
very unjustly to say very severe things, which Garrick not unfre- 
queutly retorted. .... I perfectly recollect the candid answer 
Garrick once made to my inquiry, why Johnson was so often harsh 
and unkind in his speeches both to and of him. < Why, Nine,' he 
replied, ' it is very natural ; is it not to be expected he should be 
angry, that I, who have so much less merit than he, should have had 
so much greater success ? ' " — Hannah More to her Sister, " Memoirs," 
I 338. 
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than an anihor how people were to be interested or 
moTed. ** A fellow, sir, who cli^ a hump on his back 
and a lump on his leg, and cries, * I am Biohard the 
Third!'" 

Johnson had the lowest idea of the actor's art. He 
was too shortsighted to see the rarying shades of ex- 
pression on the fiioe, or even to judge of the beauty or i/' 
fitness of scexiio action* He regarded it, ther^ore, as a 
mere compound of mimicry and declamation. '* I never 
could conceiye," writes Walpole, in his accustomed 
strain of sublime puppyism, *' the marvellous merit of 
repeating the words of others in one's own language 
with propriety, however well delivered." Johnson held 
the same opinion, and was not therefore likely to feel, 
what is nevertheless true, that higher fiBMsulties were re- 
quired for playing *^Lear" or ''Bichard" as Garrick 
played them, than for writing plays like ** Irene." 

*^ A great actor," as Madame de Stael said of Tabna, 
'^ becomes the second cmihar of his parts by his accents 
and his physiognomy." For this a kindred gift of 
imagination is obviously necessary. It is not enough 
that he shall be master of the arts of expression in voice, 
feature, and action. He mustalso be penetrated by the 
living fire of a vigorous conception. The words to be 
spoken are ihe haeiptui of his performance. He must 
have lived into the being of the person he has to portray 
— ^have realised the very nature of the man, modified as 
it would be by the circumstances of his life. Only then 
is he in a condition to give that completeness to the 
dramatist's work which words alone cannot convey, — 
that crowning grace of breathing life which makes the 
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eteatmres of tihe poet's imagliiatioii stand <mt before the 
eomuosL speotator with ail the vivid force in which they 
ixrimarily presented ihemselvBS to the poet's mind. A 
great actor's impersonation is therefore a living poem, 
httrmcmions f^m first to last, ronnded and well defined 
as a piece of sonlptnre, as finely balanced as a noble 
strain i^ mnsio^ and it leaves npon the mind the same 
exquisite impression of completeness. Its details will all 
be fine. Silence wiU be more eloquent than speech, — 
what is acted more impressive than what is said-^*' Bach 
start be nature and each pause be thought." 

It was this power of becoming the man he had to 
play, this rare fecnlty of imaginative sympathy, which 
was the secret of Garrick's greatness. It was tills 
which made Madame Keeker, no inapt jndge,^ say^ in 
speaking of Shakspeare to her friends in Paris, affcer 
she had seen Garrick abt-^^ Yous fjfa»e» a^^qu qm ton 
cadavre, mai& je Vwi tm^ moi, qwmd $on dme {mimcnt son 
corps.^* It was the same quality in FSp^ville which 
made Gamck say of him, '^ his genius never appeaors to 
more advantage than when the mtihor Ua/Me Mm to shift 
for hmidfs it is thus Pr^ville- supplies tilie poet's defi/- 
fnencies^ tmd wUl ikreut a truth and hrHUancy^ into his 
^kafiraci^ whM^ the author 9iaver imaginBd^" It was this 
power which enabled Garrick to move the hearts of 
thousands in parts which, but for his genius, must have 
sent an andianoeto sleep, and which explains Gold- 



1 Diderot, in his admirable JParadoxe sur U ComSdien, speaks of 
her fts '^ une femme qui poss^de tout oe que la puret^ dHine lUne 
ang^liqae ajottte i hi finesse da goftt" 
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I n&ith's meaning when he says that tiieice were poe(» 

i who ^'owed their best fame to his, skill,"'-t-« line, the 
truth and fitness of which tibose who have seen fin^ 

i acting will at once recognise. Bat the actor who can 

i do this does not owe his triumph to stady and the 

f accomplishatent of art alone. These are, no donfat, in-^ 

I dispensaUe f bnt he has his inspirations like the po^ 

I — Hsplendid moments, whai he becomes the nncpnsoioos 

i Qxgan of a pow^ greatecr than himself. On this sab- 

I jeet Garrick himself has spoken : — 

" Madame Clairon is so ccniBcions and certain of what she can do, 
i that she never, I believe, had the feelings of the instant come upon 

I her unexpected! J I but I ^ronmrnce that the greatest strokes of genivs 

have been unknown, to the actor himself y till circuTnstances, the warmth 
of the scene has sprung the minej as it were, as much to his ovon sur* 
I prise as that of his audience. Thus I make a great difference be- 

j tween a great genius and a good actor. The first will always 

realise the feelings of his character, and be transported beyond him- 
self; while the other, with great powers and good sense, will give 
great pleasore to an audience, but never 
i ' pectus inaniter angit, 

I £rritat, vnieet, folsis tenvribus Intplet, 

^t magos.' " Garrick Correspondence, U 859. 

I At the root of the genhts of great actors, no less than 

of great poets, lice intense sensibilify. Things which 

I other men take ooMljr will send thrills of ezx^aiflite pam 

, or pleasore along their nervBB, and the strain on their 

I emotioos leaves traces of ezhadstion little less tiifla 

j would be eansed bj real iroubles. But this is the Terj 

ooadiiaoa of their ezcellesioe. ''If it wa« not for the 

etags,'* wrote Mrs. Gibber, that great mistress of pathos^ 

to Ganick,.a Saw months before her death, *' I could 

wish, witii Lady Townahend, that^y nerves were made 
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of oart-Topes." So, wlien we read of what Oarrick was 
upon the stage, — of the colour that yisibly came and 
went upon his cheek with the shifting passions of the 
scene — of the features that in every line became the 
reflex of the inward emotion— -of the Yoice, whose yery 
character would change to fit the part he was playing, — 
we may be sure that such qualities implied great phy* 
sical exhaustion, and great inroads upon healtL Accord** 
ingly, throughout his life, and even rery early in his 
career, he was so often made ill by his work as to occa- 
sion serious anxiety to his friends. 

" Hark you, my friend," Warburton writes to him (25ih January, 
1757), ''do not your freqnent indispoeitions say (whatever your 
doctors may think) httuH tatUt • . • . I heartily wish you the re- 
establishment of yoor health, bat yon do not act by it with a ooo- 
scienoe. When you enter into those passions which most tear and 
shatter the human frame, you forget you haye a body ; your soul 
comes out, and it is always dagger out of sheath with you." — 
Qarriok Correspondence^ i. 78. 

But it was just Garrick's ** conscience '* which pre- 
vented him from taking his work easy. Whaterer wear 
and tear of body it cost him, *'he gaye Hke people of his 
best '* always. Once upon the stage, he resigned him- 
self to the sway of his inspiration, and his whole fruml- 
ties were at its disposal. To Chrrick acting was enjoy- 
ment, but no pastime. He told Stockdale that he was 
never fi*ee from trepidation and anxiety before coming 
on the stage. He had all the modesty and patience of 
genius, and took as much pains in preparatbn the last 
year of his performances as the first. Hesawnooneon 
the days' he performed, spending them in meditofcioin on 
the play of the eveamg; and during the perfiMrmanoe 
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he kept himself aloof from the other actors, still intent 
cm the meditation of his part, and so that the feeling of 
it might not be disturbed. 

Knowing what we now know of the man, and his 
high estimate of his art, it is impossible to revert with- 
out disgust to an incident recorded bj Murphj in his 
" Memoir of Johnson.** One night, when Garrick was 
playing *< King Lear," Johnson and Murphy kept up an 
animated conyersation at the sidewing during one of 
his most important scenes. When Oarrick came off tiie 
stage he said, ** You two talk so loud you destroy all 
my feelings." '* Prithee," replied Johnson, *'do not 
talk of feelings. Punch has no feelings." Of the 
many recorded outrages of which the great literary 
bear was guilty none is more inexcusable than this. 

«« The animated graces of the player," Colley Gibber 
has well said, **can lire no longer than the instant 
breath and motion that present them, or at best can 
but fedntly glimmer through the memory or imperfect 
attestation of a few surviying spectators." There are 
many descriptions, and good ones, of Garrick's acting; 
but the most vivid pen can sketch but faintly even the 
outlines of an actor's work, and all the finest touches of 
his art necessarily perish with the moment. Of Garrick, 
however, we get some glimpses of a very life-like kind, 
tram the letters of Lichtenberg, the celebrated Ho- 
garthian critic, to his friend Boie.^ Lichtenberg saw 
Garrick in the autumn of 1775, when he was about to 
leave the stage, in Abel Drugger, in Archer in the 

1 IsohfeBBbwi^t^'VeniiiiohteSdiriften.'' Gottiagen, 1844, toL iii. 
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**B0Mix BtmiBgisni,** m Sir Jolm Braie in ihe ^Fro- 
Voked Wife," in Hamlet, in Imsignan in Aaron Hill's 
version of " Zaire," and in Don Leon in Beanmont and 
Fletcher's **Bnle a Wife and Have a Wife." He 
brought to the task of ohronidler powers c^ observaliotf 
and a critical faculty scarcely second to Lessing's. 
Every vrord of what he saytr has valne, bnt ^e mnst be 
content with translaiing <mly a few passages. 

'* What iB it," h« irritos, ^ which giTe* to this man his greal 
fiiperiority ? The oauses, my friend^, are nmnexousy and very, veiy 
much is due to his peculiarly happy organization. .... In his entire 
figure, moyements, dud beacring, Mr. Oarrick has a somethings which 
I hare seen twice in a modified degree among the few £Venchmen I 
hf^ve known, but which I ha¥e never met with among the many 
£Snglishmen who have come under my notice. In saying this I mean 
Frenchmen of middle age, and in good society, of course. If, for 
example, he turns towards any one with an inclination of the person, 
it is not the head, not the Moulders, not the feet and arms alone, 
thai are employed, but each combines hannoniously to produce a 
result that is most agreeable and apt to the situation. When he 
steps upon the stage, though not moved by fear, hope, jealousy, or 
ti^her emotion, at once yon see him and him alone. He walks and 
bears himself among the other pelfonnera like a man among mario- 
nettes. From what X have said, no one will form any idea of Mr« 
^arrick's deportment, unless he has at some time had his attention 
arrested by the demeanour of such a well-bred Frenchman as I have 
imficated, in whioii case this hint would be the best destoiptioii. . • . • 
Bis stature inclines mther to the under than the mifUUe size, and 
his figure is thickset His limbs are charmingly proportioned, and 
the whole man is put together in the neatest way. The most prac- 
tised eye cannot detect a flaw about him, either in details, or in 
ensemble, or in movement. In the latter one is charmed to obwrve 
^ rich teserve of power, which, as you are aware, when well indi- 
cated, is more agreeable than a profuse expenditure of it. There is 
nothing flurried, or flaccid, or languid about him, and where other 
actors in the motion of their arms and legs allow themedves a apaoe 
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of sU or moce incbm on either side of w];iat is gxsoefiily he hits the 
right thing to a ha|r, with admirable fiminess and certainty. His 
manner of walking^ of shrugging his shoulders, of tucking in his 
arms, of putting on his hat, at one time pressing it over his eyes, at 
another poshing it sideways off his forehead, all done with an airy 
motkni of the limbsi as though he were all right hand, is conse- 
quently refreshing to witness. One feels one's self vigorous and 
elastic as one sees the vigour and precision of his movements, and 
how perfectly at ease he seems to be in every musole of his body. 
If I mistake not, his oompaet figure oontribiites not a little to this 
effect His symmetrioally formed limbs taper downvirard feom a 
robust thigh, closing in the neatest foot you can imagine ; and in 
like manner his muscular arm tapers off into a small hand. What 

elfeot this must produce you can easily hodagine In the scene 

in * The Alchemist/ where he has to box, he skips and bounds pcm 
one of these well-kixit limbs to the other with an agility so amazing, 
one might say, he moved on air. In the dance, too, in ' Much Ado 
About Nothing,' he distingubhes himself from all the rest by the 
ekstidty of his movements. When I saw him in this, the audienoe 
were so delighted, that they had the bad taste to encore their 
Boscius in it In his face every one can descry without much phy- 
siognomical discernment the bright graceful mind upon the radiant 
forehead, and the keen observer and man of wit in the quick, spark- 
ling, and frequently rc>gnish eye. There is a significance sad vivaoity 
in his very looks which are catching. When he looks grave, so do 
we, when he wrinkles his brows, we do so too ; in his quiet chuckle, 
and in the friendly air, with which in his asides he seems to make 
confidants of his audience, there is something so engaging that we 
rush forward with our whole souls to meet him." 

A desoription like ihis, aided by the many admiraUe 
portraits TrHch exist, enables us to see the very man, 
not merely as he appeared on the stage, but also as he 
moved in the brilliant social circle, which he qnick<« 
ened by the vivacity, the drollery, the gallant tender- 
ness to women, and the kindly wit, which made him, 
in Goldsmith's happy phrase, " the abridgment of all 
that li. pleasant in man." When Lichtenberg saw 
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Gftrriek he was fifly-nine. But with such a man, as 
Kitty Clive had said of herself and him some years 
before, "What signifies fifty-nine? The public had 
rather see the Ghuriok and the Olive at a hundred 
and four than any of the modems." His was a spirit 
of the kind that keeps at bay the signs of age. ^ Gout, 
stone, and sore throat," as he wrote about this period ; 
*'yet I am in spirits." To the two first of these he 
had long been a martyr, and sometimes suffered hor- 
ribly from the exertion of acting. When he had to play 
Richard, he told Cradock, " I dread the fight and the 
fall ; I am afterwards in agonies." But the audience 
saw nothing of this, nor in the heat of the performance 
was he conscious of it himself. 

It is obvious that lachtenberg at least saw no trace 
in him of filing power, or of the bodily weakness which 
had for some time been warning him to retire. He had 
meditated this for several years ; but at last, in 1775, 
his resolution was taken. His illnesses were growing 
more frequent and more severe. People were beginning 
to discuss his age in the papers, and, with execrable 
taste, a public appeal was made to him by Governor 
Penn to decide a bet which had been made that he was 
sizty. ** As you have so kindly pulled off my mask," 
he replied, "it is time for me to make my exit." He 
had accumulated a large fortune. The actors and 
actresses with whom his greatest triumphs were asso- 
ciated were either dead or in retirement. Their suc- 
cessors, inferior in all ways, were little to his taste. 
The worries of management, the ceaseless wrangling 
with actors and authors which it involved, frettai him 
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uore iban ever. He had lired enough for fkme» and 
yearned for fteedom and rest: At the end of 1775 he 
disposed of his interest in Dmrj Lane to Sheridan, 
Linley, and Ford. ^ Now," he wrote, '* I shall shake 
off my chainB, and no enlprit in a jail-deliverj will be 
happier/' 

When his resolntion to leave the stage was known to 
be finally taken, there was a msh firom all parte, not of 
England only, but of Europe, to see his last performances. 
Such were the crowds, that foreigners who had come 
to England for the purpose were unable to gain ad- 
mission. While all sorts of grand people were going on 
tiieir knees to him for a box, with characteristic kind- 
ness, he did not forget his humbler friends. An instance 
of this is before us in tilie following delightftil letter, 
hitherto unpublished, from Mrs. Glive : — 

** TwiGkenham, June ye 10, 1776. 
** A thousand and a thousand and ten thousand thanks to my dear 
Mr. Garrick for his goodness and attention to his Piry — for the care 
he took in making her friends happy I Happy ! That word is not 
high enough $ felicity I think will do much better to express their 
Joy when they were to see the Garrick — whom they had never seen 
before. And yet I must tell you, your dear busy head had like to 
have mined your good designs, for you dated your note Monday 
fbnr o'clock, and to-morrow, you said, was to be the play. And 
pray, who do yon think set it to rights ? Why, your blunder-headed 
Jemy. I did not receive your letter till Wednesday morning) so 
they was to set out for the play on Thursday ; but Jemy pouring 
o?er your episUe found out the mistake, and away he flew to Mr. 
Shirley's witii your letter, and the newspaper from the coflbe-house, 
to let the ladies see the play was that day. This was between one 
and two, and Shirley ordered the horses to the coach that moment, 
and bid the Misses fly up and dress, for they must go without 
dinner. Dinner 1 Lord, they did not want dinner^and away they 
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irenl to take «p their ptrty, wbUk wm GoT«nior TryoByLadj and 
davghter. Ererything happened right They got their places with- 
out the least trouble or difficulty, and liked everything they saw 
except the Garriok. They didn't see much in him. Ton may reverse 
11 if yea ideate, and assure yourself they liked nothing^ else. They 
think then^selTeB nnder such oUJgations to me for my goodness to 
them, that we are all invited to dine there to-day, when I shall give 
you for my toast. 

*< I hope my dear Mrs. Garrick is well. I will not say anything 
■boat you, ftr they say you an hi such spiritB that you intend play • 
ing till next September. Adieu, my dear 8hr, be assured I am ever 
yours, "PivT Cliyb.** 

Before this letter had reached Garrick's hands — ^it is 
endorsed by him as receiyed 12th of June — ^he had 
bidden adien to the stage. On the 10th, the very day 
his old comrade was proposing him as her *' toast," he 
had gone through that trying ordeal, which, had she 
been aware of it, wonld have made her voice choke with 
emotion. The piece selected was " The Wonder ; " * and 
it was annonnoed, with Garrick's nsnal good taste, 
simply as a performance for *' the benefit of the The- 
atrical Fond." No gigantic posters, no newspaper 
pnfife elamoronsly inyoked the public interest. The 
town knew only too well what it was going to lose, and 
every comer of the theatre was crammed. In his zeal 
for the charity of which he was the founder, and to 
which this ''mean" man contributed over £5,000, 
Garrick had written an occasional Prologpie, to bespeak 
the goodwill of his audience in its favour. It has all 
his wonted vivacity and pointy and one line— 

1 Seven years before (24 April, 1769,) Mrs. Clive had bidden adieu 
to the stage in the same play — Garrick was the Don Felix and Mrs. 
C^^ Flora. 
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has passed into a hooBohold phrase. Tliis he spoke as 
only he could speak such things; He had entire oc»n- 
mand of his spirits, and he even thought that he never 
plajed Don Felix to more advantage. So, at least, he 
wrote to Madame I^ecker eight days afterwards; bat 
when it came to taking the last &rewell, he adds, — 

*^ I not only lost the use of my Toioe, hat of my limba» too; it was 
indeed, ay I said, a most awful moment. Ton would not have thought 
an English audience void of feeling, if you had then seen and heard 
them. After I had left the stage, and wils dead to liiem, they would 
not waSkr the ^petiU piioe to go on; nor would the a^stors ^er&am^ 
they were so affected; in short, the public was very generous, and I 
am most grateful/* — Garrick (knrespondence, iL 161. 

To do oonseionsly for the last time what has been the 
work and the delight of a life would agitate the stontest 
heart; bat to do it in the facd of those whose sympathy 
has been yoor best reward, one woald suppose almost 
too much far endoranoe. That Garrick felt this is 
plain* Bis parting words were full of feeling and 
solemnity :• — 

'^ It has been customary,'* he said, *^ for persons in my situation to 
address yon In a fbrewell epilogue. I had the same intention, and 
turned my thoughts that way ; but I found myself then as inoapable 
of writing such an epilogue, as I should be now of speaking it 

" The jingle of rhyme and the language of fiction would but ill 
suit my present feelings. 

** This is to me a very awful moment ; it is no less than parting 
fbr ever with those from whom I have received the greatest kind- 
ness, and upon the spot where that kindness and your fiivour was 
enjoyed. {Bere his voice faUed him; arid he paused, tUl relieved hy 
tears,) 

*^ Whatever may be the changes of my fiiture life, the deepest 
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inpTMskm <»f your ktiwlnniii will dtirajt vomua b an ' h er o ^ in mj 
heart, fixed and unutterable. 

** I will very readily agree to my euooeeeors having more aklU and 
ability finr their station, than I have had$ bat I defy them all to 
take mote unintermpted pains for yonr favour, or to be more truly 
feniible of it, than is your grateful humble servant.** 

On iihis " he retired slowly up — ^up the stage ; his 
eyes fixed upon them with a lingering longing. Then 
stopped. The shouts of applause from that brilliant 
amphitheatre were broken by sobs and tears. To his 
ears were borne from many qu^urters, • Farewell ! Fare- 
well! Farewell!' The wonderful eyes, still brilliant^ 
were turned wistfully again and again to that sea of 
sympathetio faces, and at last, with an effort, he tore 
himself from their view." * 

And so without fuss or flourish-— true genius and 
genUeman as he was — passed from the stage the greatest 
actor of modem times. In the short period that was 
left to him he was as happy as '^ honour, loYo, obedi- 
ence, troops of friends," and his own keen relish for 
social enjoyment could make him. He was courted 
and caressed by the best, the ablest, the highest in the 
land. At court he had always been a favourite, and 
there was a talk of knighting him; this distinction, 
however, he declined. 

** I should never have supposed it to have been of your own seek- 
mg,** writes Mrs. Pye (15th April, 1777), "for it has ever been 
remarked to your honour, that you never employed your ample 
fortune to excite envy and make fools stare, but in the rational and 
sober enjoyment of life. However, I will not allow you the whole 
merit of this neither ; most men's follies are owing to their wives ; 

^ Fitigarald'8 '' Lilb of Qarriofc,'* ii. 397. 
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and yott have a wife wboce jodgniMit is as naar infiUliUe aa ever lUI 
to the lot of a mortaL" 

Another of the connilesB testixnanies to Mrs. Ghurkdc'e 
worth. 

One of Johnson's many stn|nd sajings abont Qttrriok 
was, ^ Qairick, sir, has many friends, bnt no friend." 
The man who was blest with such a wife wanted no 
other friend. As the charming Countess Spencer wrpte 
to him (19th December, 1776), ^< Yon, I am snre, can 
neither hear, see, nor understand without her.'' With 
such a counsellor and companion by his side, Damon 
seeks no Pythias. Of friends, in the more restricted 
sense, no man had more. He seems nerer to have lost 
one who was worth the keeping. Pitt and Lyttleton, of 
whose praise he was so proud in 1741, were strongly 
attached to him to the end of their days. Lord Chat- 
ham, fi^m his retirement at Mount Edgecnmbe, in 
some scholarly lines, invited him to visit 

'< A statesman without pow V and without gaU, 
Hating no courtiers, happier than them all 5" 

and Lord Lyttleton (12th October, 1771) wrote to 

him • — 

** I think I lore yon more than one of my age ought to do, for at 
a certain time of life the heart should lose something of its sens!- 
bility^j but you have called back all mine, and I feel for you as I 
did for the dearest of my friends in the first warmth of my youth." 

So it was with Bishops Newton and Warbnrton, with 
Lord Camden, with Burke— to whom he was always 
'*dear David" or ''dearest Oarrick *'— with Hogarth, 
with Reynolds, and with hosts of others. And indeed 
a nature so kindly, so sympathetic, so little exacting, 
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Bugbtw^eiidear kim toUfl frsBitdfl. HiflTery foibles, 
of which so much has been made, his oyer-eagemess to 
please, his Utile arts of finesse to seciiTe die admirstian 
which wonld haye been his without effort, that afeting 
off the stage of him who was ^natnni, simple, and 
aflEMdxig^* upon it, were those of a loreaUe man. They 
. speAk of OYer-quiok sensibility; and, balanced as they 
yrero by the finer qualities of generosity, ^constancy, 
tact^ active goodness, by his wit and unihiHiig cheerfol- 
ness, they must even hare helped to make np the cfaarm 
of his character to those who knew him best. 

<« Ah,'' says Onmberlaad (Meicnoirs, i 838), <M oonld 
wffih'the world to believe that they take but a veiy 
short and partial estimate of that departed character, 
who only appreoiate him as the best actor in the world. 
He was more and better than that excellence alone oonld 
make him by a tiiousand estimable qualities ; and, much 
as I enjoyed his eompaay, I have been more gratified 
by the emanations of his heart than by the sallies of his 
fancy and imagination.** 

And then, as Johnson said, ^ he was the fbrst man in 
the world for • sprightly conversation." '<I thought 
him less to be envied on the stage than at the head of a 
table.'* *^ Hs conversation is gay and grotesque. It 
is a dish of all sorts, and all good iMngs:" a view which 
Burke incidentally confirms in a letter sending Garrick 
the present of a turtle, as ^a dish fit for one who repre- 
eents all the soliditf of flesh, the( volatility of fowl, and 
the oddness of fish." He shone as a talker, even in 
Paris, beside D'Holbach, Diderot, Grimm, Marmontel, 
Helvdtias, Beaumarchaas, and the rest of that brilliant 
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mx€la Twdre jeora afber Ghuriok's last Tiiit ihace 
Gibbon beard people coBsiantlj ezdaizDing m the best 
eooietjy with characteristic but pardonable yanity, ** Oe 
M. Oamck dtaHfoiifOfm vvoreparmi nous; " and they* 
datmed a share in his renown bj reason of the French 
blood in his yeins. 

Qairick did not enjoj his retirenient long. WhileoB 
his wonted Christmas visit to the Spencers at JLLthoi^ 
in 177dy he was attacked by his old ailment. He hut" 
xied back to his honse in the Adelphi, and, after some 
days of great pain and prostration, died npon the 20th 
of Jannaty following. His death was a national event. 
His body lay in state for two days ; and so great was 
the crowd, that a military guard was necessary to keep 
order. His f nnecal was upon an imposing scale. The 
line of carriages extended from Charing Ooss to West- 
minster Abbey, and the concourse of people of all ranks 
along the line of the procession was greater, sajy the 
papers of the day, **than erer was remembered on any 
occasion." Among the pallbearers were Lord Camden, 
the Duke of Devonshire, liord Spencer, Yiscouidb 
Palmerston, and Sir W. W. Wynne ; and the members 
of the Literary Club attended in a body, eager to pay 
tiie last honours, . not less to the friend than to the 
great actooc, who^ in Warburton's phrase^ had 'Uent 
dignity to his art." 

There were many sad hearts and many tearful eyes 
around the grave where ^'the cheerfuleet man in Eng- 
land" was to be laid to his rest. One who had done 
him much wrong by many an ungracious speech we 
will believe did penance in that solemn houzv ^* I saw 
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old Samital Johnaoii,'* says OnmberiaBd, '^ stendsng beside 
his grave, at the foot of Shakq>eare's monnmeiiii and 
bathed in tears." Johnson wrote of his death aOw- 
' wards as an event that had eclipsed the gaiety of nations. 
He even offered to write his old pnpil's life, if Mrs. 
Garrick would ask him. Bat, remembering the manj 
4nvage slights he had shown to him that was gone, she 
was not likely to make such a request. It might have 
been wiser, however, to have done so, than to leave his 
good name at the mercy of such little-honest chroniclers 
as Mnrphy and Davies, whose misrepresentations she 
despised too mnch to think them even worthy of her 
notice,^ 

In October, 1822, at the extreme age ai ninety*eight, 
Mrs. Qarrick was found dead in her chair, having lived 
in full possession of her faculties to the last. For thirty 
years she would not suffer the room to be opened in 
which her husband had died. Years wrought no dull 
in her devotion to his memory. <^ He never was a hus- 
band to me," she said, in her old age, to a friend ; *' dur- 
ing the thirty years of our marriage he was always my 
lover!" 

She was buried, in her wedding sheets, at the base of 
Shakspeare*s statue, in the same grave which forty-three 
years before had closed over her '^ dear Davie." ^ . 

> << We stopped," says Boswell, speaking of Johnson and himself, 
<<a little while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the Thames, 
and J said to him with some emotion that I was now thinking of two 
friends we had lost, who onoe lived in the buildings behind us, 
Topham Beauderk and Garrick." **Ajy Sir," said he tenderly, 
**aod tiro sneh frtends as oaoaot be tappUed." 
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(From thb Quj^bteblt Revibw, Jakuabt, 1872.) 

B Liyes of the Kembles hj Boaden and 

/ampbell are nndotibtedly poor specimens 

f biography. This may, as the author of 

hese volumes says, be a very good reason 



why a fresh work on the subject should be written; 
but, for the same reason, it especially behoves the 
writer who avails himself of the plea to prove his right 
to do so by the excellence of his own work. Boaden 
and Campbell had at least the advantage — a great one 
in the writers of all biographies, and a paramount one 
where actors are concerned— of having not merely 
known both John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons intimately 
in private life, but studied their performances, and also 
the performances of a race of high-class actors during 
a long series of years. Their books, therefore, although 
overloaded and tedious, are fall of authentic informa- 

^ The Kemtiw: an Aooount of the KemtHe Family; ineludmg the 
lives of Mrs, Siddons and her brother, John Philip Kemble. By 
Percy Fitzgerald, M. A., F. S. A., Author of " The Life of Oarrick' 
2 yob. London, 1871. 

U 
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tion. They have the mterest and Talue of contem- 
porary reoords, and a tolerably yiyid pictnre can. be 
formed from them of the professional qualities, good 
and bad, of these great artists, as weU as of their 
personal history and character. Neither are their 
books destitute of passages distmg^hed by the graces 
of good writing, by graphic force, and piotoresqneneBS 
of style, which it will be wise in no one to OYerlook 
who may hereafter haye occasion to deal with the same 
subject. Mr. Fitzgerald, on the other hand, neyer saw 
any of the Kemble &mily, nay, to all appearance never 
even saw any really great English actor of the higher 
drama. A man in this position could only hope, there- 
fore, to interest by a broad grasp of his sulgect, and an 
unusually vivid power of presenting it. Having no 
experience of his own to offer, he was bound to justify 
the intrusion on the public of a fresh book upon the 
Kembles by literary skiU in presenting acompact and 
brilliant monograph of all the essential facts and cha- 
racteristic features, which could be gathered tpom 
Boaden or Campbell, and the many otiier sources of 
information which they either neglected or had not at 
command. In place of this, Mr. Fitzgerald's work is 
destitute of every literary merit. It is a jumble of 
clumsy patchwork, to which paste and scissors have 
contributed more than deliberate study and workman- 
like skill. Whatever new matter has been added is 
either absolutely worthless, or, as in the case of some 
hitherto unpublished letters from Mrs. Siddons to Lord 
and Lady Harcourt, of the most insignificant kind. 
The book swarms with blunders. Indeed, so habituallj 
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oareleBB is Mr. Mtegerald, that he is inAociu*<ite eTBn xa 
ocorectrng in the pre&oe the blunders of his text.^ So 
Utile oomsoioiis is he, too, of the yitreons oharacter of 
his own residenoe, that he throws stones yigoronslj at 
others where he is himself most Tolnerable. Thus the 
sfyle of Campbell and Boaden is condemned in his 
prefiice with oyeroharged seYeritj, and this bj a writer 
who, even in his Dedication, sees no absnrditf in in- 
soribing to Mr. Sothem this ** hutory of the two great 
Ughis of the English stage, both as a token of personal 
regard, and as a oordiGd adumrer of Mr. Sothem's many 
taLents." A gentleman who describes his own ''his- 
tory" of "lights," as at once "a token" of regard, 
and an ''admirer" of talent, scarcely surprises ns by 
an ignorance of the commonplaces of Shakspeare, but 
in a champion of the poetical drama like Mr. Mtzgerald 
such ignorance takes one a little aback. And yet he 
deliberately quotes the phrase, "sound the yery bass- 
string of humiliiy " as an expression of Campbell's, 
illustratiye of the inflation and grotesqueness of his 
diction! While doing so, moreoyer, he commits the 
double blunder of charging upon Campbell the use of 
these words as his own, which Campbell (wowedly cites 
as a quotatLon used by Boaden, and of ignoring the 



^ Mr. Eitzgerald has only two blunders to correct It would be 
easy to swell his errata by scores. One of the two which he admits 
is the use of the name of Mr. Tom Taybr instead of that of Mr. 
John Taykfr, from whose <' Beoords of my life/' published in isas, 
he has bocrowed most extensireLy without acknowledgment j and 
the other, the omission of an important date, which he says should be 
1776, when in fact it was 1775. 
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fBctf that the words drop from Frinoe Hal in probably 
the beat known of all the soenes in which that *^ mad 
wag" figures. (1 Henry IV., Act ii, s. 4) The same 
vices of style, and the same mitmstworthiness of state- 
ment and quotation pervade the whole work, and it 
will certainly never supplant the volumes of Boaden 
and Campbell, which it aims at superseding. Instead, 
however, of pursuing the immediate subject of these 
volumes, which we reserve for some more worthy 
occasion, we shall take the opportunity, which they 
suggest, of presenting some considerations as to the 
actor's art, and its present state and prospects in 
England, that may not be without interest or out of 
place at the present moment. 

In the histrionic, as in other arts, there are epochs 
crowded with great names, and epochs distingpiished 
by few or none ; periods of ebb, when genius and skill 
seem dormant or dead, and periods of flow, when they 
carry their triumphs to the highest point, and infect the 
public with their own enthusiasm. It would be strange 
indeed were it otherwise. We do not marvel that 
there is no perpetual succession of Yan Eycks, Leo- 
nardos, Titians, Baffaelles, or Michael Angelos^ or that 
the age of Marlowe, Shakspeare, Chapman, Massinger, 
Jonson, Ford, ancLall the noble brotherhood of dramatic 
writers remains without rival in our literary history. 
Why, then, should we expect that genius of the highest 
order in an art which, perhaps more than any other, 
demands an unusual combination of qusJities of body as 
well as of mind, should show itself otherwise than at 
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rare intervals P Genius in any art can never be other- 
wise tlian rare; and how rare it has been in the actor's 
art is at once apparent from the comparatiyelj few, 
whose renown has snrviyed themselves. Polos and 
^agroB on the Grecian stage, iBsopus and Eoscins on 
the Soman, are almost the onlj names that have 
escaped oblivion ; and brief indeed is the catalogue of 
those who have achieved pre-eminence on the modern 
European stage. 

Yet in none of the arts is the influence of individual* 
genius upon the public taste, and also upon the followers 
of the art itself, at once so necessary and so intimate, 
as in that of the actor. Literature, sculpture, painting, 
music, all leave their records. None of these cau be 
without models to emulate, or standards to appeal to, 
flo long as any of their great masterpieces, which have 
outlived the shock of time, continue to survive. By 
-these it is possible to learn wherein excellence consists, 
and he who has mastered, however imperfectly, the , 
secret of the charm by which they are pervaded, is in 
a position to appraise the worth of every fresh effort in 
the same field. If an age, therefore, were barren in 
these arts, the love for them might still be kept alive 
and the public taste be preserved at a high level. But 
it is not so with the stage. Without the actual pre- 
sence of genius upon it, the art must languish and the 
public taste decline. Nor is the reason Bur to seek. 
The actor's noblest successes perish with the hour that 
sees them, with the eyes and hearts on which their 
spell has been impressed. However vivid the chronicle 
of his triumphs^— -although a pen, dipped in the very 
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hues of life, shoiild be found to do for eaoH, what 
Gibber has done for Betterton, Ifontfort, and Brace- 
girdle, the impreflsion conyeyed eaa only be Tagne and 
phantasmal at the best. Neither pen nor pencil can 
erer set Betterton or Garrick, Siddons or Kean before 
nSy ** in form and moving, express and admirable '* — 
with all that magic of presence, Yoice, and gestore, of 
dignity, tenderness, Tiyacity, and passion, which kindled 
a soul within the most torpid, or charmed the imagina- 
tion of the most accomplished of their contemporaries. 
" To conceiye the pleasures,'* as Gibber has truly said, 
** arising £rom such harmony, you must hare been 
present at it — ^'tis not to be told you." Nor is this all ; 
for not only can we form no satis&ctory pictnre of 
what these great artists were^ but unless we haye 
actually seen great actors, we can form no adequate 
conception of what their art is capable. Were it other- 
wise, we should not so often find the highest praise 
bestowed eyen by people of culture and intelligence 
upon acting, which in a better condition of the stage 
would be barely tolerated. As a ^ sprawling Yerrio " 
seems to an untutored eye more admirable than a 
Francia steeped in the beauty of profound but tempered 
feeling, and in colours of luminous purity, so the 
showy effects of a style radically false and artificial 
often meet, for a time at least, with greater success 
upon the stage than the quiet truth of real gifts and 
self-respecting artistic power. This must always be 
expected, for it requires training and exact observation 
to discriminate between the true and Mse in all art, 
and in none more than in that in which the complesr 
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dements of obaraoter and emotion are bo Uo^y con* 
oemed. And how mnch more mnst it prevail if there 
be no living models of ezoellenoe by whioh the judg- 
ment of the public may be steadily disciplined P 

Nor does the loss to public taste end here; for 
without **the living comment and interpretation" of 
fine acting, dramatic literature in its highest forms 
must be in a great degree a sealed book to us. We 
may, indeed, think that we see all the significance of a 
great conception. We may imagine, as so many people 
obviously do, thai actual impersonation will never make 
us better acquainted with Imogen, Rosalind, Portia^ 
Othello, Macbeth, or Ooriolanus, than our own unaided 
study has done. There can be no greater mistake. 
Hays are written, not to be read, but to be seen and 
heard. No reader, be his imagination ever so active, 
can therefore thoroughly understand a finely conceived 
character, or a great play, until he has seen them on 
the stage. The dramatic poet himself may be inde- 
pendent of what it is the office of the stage to perform 
in giving completeness to his conception, but no one 
else can be. He knows that words can never paint the 
passions of the soul, whether in sunshine or in storm, 
can never suggest the infinitely subtle phases of emo- 
tion, like an acc^t, a gestore, or a look. By the very 
nature of his genius he feels intuitively where silence 
is most eloquent, where the passion-charged utterance 
of the simplest phrase can do more than torrents of 
T^BiA'gi&tj ; and, as he writes, he fiills up the pauses and 
breaks of emotion with the appropriate look, and tones, 
and action of his ideal forms. Therefore does he leave 
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muoli for the aetor to do; knowing well that if he did 
not» howeyer his dialogaee might Bperlde, or his 
periods glow, his work wonld not be one to more aa 
audience. 

Of all dramatistB this is tme, but it is pre-eminently 
tme of Shakspeare. And. herein lias the secret of the 
nnqnestionable &ot that his plays are, more than all 
otiiersy the cmcial test of an actor's power. None 
suffer more by bad acting, and none gain more by good. 
A clever dedaimer, or practised player^may produce an 
impersonation not disagreeable; but kindred genius can 
alone seise and turn to account the opportnnities fur- 
nished by the poet to the perf onner for filling in the 
tints and shadows whioh are essential to complete the 
picture. Such, to all appearance, was the genius of Bet- 
terton. What Steele has said of his Othello ('' Tatler," 
No. 167) happily illustrates at once the genius of the 
actor and the dramatist in the particulars just indi- 
'Cated. 

" The wonderfiil agony which he appeared in when he examined 
the cinsumttanoe of the handkerchief in OtheUo ; the mixture of love 
4hat intmded upon his mind, upon the innocent answers Desdemona 
makes, betrayed in his gesture such a yariety and vicissitade of pas- 
-flions, as would admonish a man to be afraid of his own heart, and 
perfectly conTinoe him that it is to stab it, to admit that worst of 
daggers— Jeaknisy. Whoever reads in his eheet this admirable scene 
noUl fin^ i^ ^ cannotf except he has as warm an imagination as 
JShakspeare himself y find any hut dry, incoherent^ and broken sen' 
tences; but a reader that has seen Bettetton act observes, there could 
not be a word added; that longer speeches had been tmnatural, nay, 
impossibiUf in OtheUo^s circumstances." 

Here we see the actor's gifb acting as the complement 
of the poet's genius. A kindred intuition of humiKn 
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passion and its modes of expression is at the root of the 
exoellenoe of each. *' What, knowledge of the human 
heart does Talma disjdaj ! " says Madame de Stael, 
speaking of the life thrown by that great actor into his 
parts. <^ He becomes their second anther by his accents 
and his physiognomy." It is only when a great drama 
is dealt with by an actor or actress of whom this can be 
truly said, that the fall meaning of the poet is revealed. 
And indeed the poet himself will probably be the fore- 
most to admit, that even he had scarcely known the full 
significance of his work — it being, as all the best work 
is, spontaneous and unconscious — ^until it has been pre- 
sented to him in action. *' What is this P " said Murphy, 
the first time he saw Mrs. Siddons in Bwphraaia^ in his 
own play of '' The Grecian Daughter "— «' What is this? 
I never wrote that scene. It has been added." So 
hard was it for him to believe that it was only the 
exquisite life thrown into it by the great actress, which 
had wrought the delusion. Nor is this an exceptional 
case merely. ^^Est-ce bien moi qui ai fait celaP" 
Voltaire had exclaimed, not many years before, in sur- 
prise at the undreamt-of power developed in one of his 
own scenes by the deep sensibility and splendid decla- 
mation of Madame Clairon. The '^ Yous plenrez, Zaire ! " 
of Le Kain was no less a revelation to him of a pathos 
which the words, as they dropped from his pen, had not 
suggested to himself. And it is no exaggeration to 
suppose that Shakspeare might have felt in the same 
way, had he heard the ^ Prithee, undo this button ! " of 
Garrick in "Lear," or the "Fool, fool, fool!" of the 
elder Kean's Othdh. His best critics at least have 
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been most ready to acknowledge the light east npon his 
pages hj the aotor'B genhis. Thus, for example, George 
Steerena writes to Oarrick (27ih December, 1765) : ^— 

^ I am contented witli the spirit of the author yoa first taught me 
to admire ; and wImd I found you conld do to modi for him, I was 
natonlly omnoas to know the materials he had supplied you with; 
and oft^i when I hare taken the pen in my hand to try to illustrate 
a passage, I haye thrown it down again with discontent, when I re- 
memhered how ahle you were to clear that difficulty toith a single look, 
or partietdar modulation of voice, which a long and laboured para^ 
jphraee was ineufficient to expkm so weU" * 

Nor is what we haye said trae in the case of single 
phrases, single scenes, or single characters merely. It 
is perhaps even more true with reference to the com- 
prehension of a great plaj as a whole. Without the 
aid of actual representaticni this is possible only to a 
vigorous imagination, and a mind trained to continuous 
and sustained exertion, and eren to these only alter 
repeated perusal and elaborate study. But three hoars 

' "Oarrick Correspondence," yd. i p. 217. 

' What Gibber says of Mrs. Montfort has been no leas true of many 
of her successors. " Nothing, though oyer so barren, if within the 
bounds of nature, could be flat in her hands. She gaye many heighten- 
ing touches to characters but coldly written, and often made an author 
vmn of his ioork, that in itself had hut little merit.** In these cases 
the actor is more then the second author. He is the only real one. 
Mrs. Jordan, who had often in this way to create *' a soul under the 
ribs of death,** once remarked, '* Many a character one has to per- 
form is in itself insipid, it all depends upon what you can put into it'* 
This recalls Madame Schwetzine's remark on life, << What yon find 
in life depends on what you bring into it** So a << Merchant of 
Venice** grows out of a dull Italian tale, and Grarrick's ''Abel 
I>rugger*' conyulses an audience with laughter, the possibility of 
which could nerer be surmised from reading Jonson's text 
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in a theatre, before a company of ** well-graoed aotora," 
will raise the most nnlettered of spectators, and the most 
unpractised of thinkers, if only he be possessed of ordi- 
nary intelligence and sensibility, qnite np to the IotbI 
of the most laborions critic; nay, more, will teach the 
critic what^ if left to himself^ he wonld never hare dis- 
coTored. The pages of a book can never effect the 
mind so powerfully as a direct appeal by voice and 
motion to 'Hhe very faculties of eyes and ears." What- 
ever is so presented with the truth of nature supplies, 
as Coleridge has said, ^' a species of actual experience/' 
Brain and heart are both moved, and, being so, the 
spectator is in the mood to meet the poet more than 
half way. His imagination is aroused, so that the 
appropriate thought or emotion will be there before 
the poet's words are spoken ; and thus the truth of 
character and of feeling, and the fitness or beauty of 
the language, will come home to him as they never can 
do in the calm and often languid silence of the study. 
Borne along upon a tide of living sympathy, he follows 
the development of the plot without an effort^ and 
(»rries away with him a deep impression of the whole 
bearing and compass of the poet's design, as of some 
actual event in which he has himself borne a part. 

To infoBe this life into the poet's creations by quickenr 
ing the hearts and imaginations of the multitude is the 
great actor's vocation. A poet himself in breadth of 
sympathy, in range and accuracy of observation,^ and 

1 << My ever dear friend Garrick/' says Burke (" Letters oa a 
Regicide Peace ") " was flie first of actors, because he was flie most 
aoate observer of nature I erer saw.** 
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in intensity of feeling, he conyerts his audience into 
poets for the time, waking them out of their habitual 
lethal^, and kindling those sympathies, aspirations, 
and passions which slumber, often nnsurmised by onr- 
selyee, beneath the cmst of our daily life. Humanity 
in all its forms is *^ the haunt and main region " of his 
working. His business is to find living embodiment 
and expression for 

<< An thoughts, all fselings, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal firame ;** 

and to do this in forms stamped with the truth of 
nature, but modulated at the same time by the subtle 
graces of art. He must delight, not here and there 
only by some fine burst of passion, by the power or 
pathos of some particular speech, by the exquisite 
finish of some separate scene. If these things fall 
naturally into his conception, good and well ; but he 
will not go out of his way to catch unintelligent 
applause by what are technically called ''points." These 
are the cheap triumphs of inferior artists — ^the ''purple 
patches'* of a vicious style. Whatever disturbs the 
truth and consistency of character or the harmony and 
proportion of the scenic picture is inexorably rejected 
by the actor of genius. His aim is not to win applause, 
dear as that may be to him, but to teach, refine, in- 
struct, and to let men see, if he may, what his own 
imagination has bodied forth as the ideal of the human 
being whom he is called upon to represent. Thus the 
great German actor Schroder could not bear to have it 
said that he played well at such or such a moment, or 
spoke well such or such a speech. " Have I played the 
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part well?" he would say. "Have I been the yery 
person I represented?" And what was Garrick's 
yiewP Writing to a French correspondent^ hesays, 
" Tart d'nn grand actenr est de se faire onblier jnsqn'i^ 
son nom, qnand il parait snr la sc^e." And of all the 
tributes to the excellence of Mrs. Siddons, the highest 
is that paid to her by a brother actor, Charles Young ^— 

" Whatever she touched she ennobled. She never sought by Tin- 
worthy means to entrap her audience. She disdained to apply to 
any of the petty resources of trickish minds in order to startle and 
surprise her hearers. There was no habitual abruptness, no harsh- 
ness about her. You never caught her slumbering through some 
scenes in order to produce by contrast an exaggerated effect in 
others. She neglected nothing. From the first moment to the last 
she was, according to theatric parlance, ' in the character,* ** 

Where this is the measure of excellence to be reached^ 
great actors, it is obvious, must of necessity be few. 

'' The painter," says Sir J. Beynolds, '' first makes 
himself master of the subject he is to represent, by 
reading or otherwise, then works his imagination up to 
a kind of enthusiasm, till he in a degree perceives the 
whole eyent, as it were, before his eyes, when, as quick 
as lightning, he gives his rough sketch on paper or 
canvas. By this means his work has the air of genius 
stamped upon it." The actor goes to work in the same 
way ; but his pictures are produced under much severer 
conditions. Painter, sculptor, or poet may wait for 
their moments of inspiration. If their sketch fails, 
they may alter, efface, recast it at will. Not so the 
actor. His " inevitable hour " comes with the promp- 
ter's bell. The stage waits and, ill or well, in the veix^, 
or not in the vein, he must begin his work, and this, 
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tod^ iMibrd imjiiiB&iTO and onftiottl ejes. His {dotim 
mutt be made to gvow before them, tondi by tondi, 
flniflhed in ite detail, elear in ita mttline, broad in its 
genenl eifeet. There 10 no ret r ievin g a fidse tone or 
inapt geetmre, no xeeorering an o pportu nity fixr ezpres- 
iion onoe miMed. Of all these he must be thoroughly 
master, and yet the yery well-spring of his exoeUence 
is a sens iti T e and passionate nature, not easily held in 
cheek, and apt to impel him beyond the limits of that 
reserve which is essential for all artistic work.^ Tact 
and taste mnst go hand in hand with passion. NeiUier 
isitfirom within only thai disturbances may come. The 
finest actor is at the mercy of the blunders or the stupid 
or Tolgar incompetence of those with whom he may find 
himself on the scene. But not only mnst he not suffer 
himself to be put ont by these^ bnt he mnst manage to 
make his andi^ice forget them also. And how is this 
to be done, unless, on the one hand, being ^^ of imagina- 
tion all compact,'' he can keep his own ideal unfail- 
ingly before him, and ** be the thing that he foresaw," 
and unless, on the other hand, tilie repose of conscious 
strength hare become habitual with him, and the art of 
gradation intuitlTe, so that he is able to adapt himself 
to all contingencies by modifying or varying the details 
of his impersonation without injury to its general 
effeotP 

1 « Aetmg," said TaIiiia, << ib a complete paradox ; we must possess 
the power of strong feeling, or we ooiald never command and oany 
with us the sympathy of a mixed audience in a crowded theatre ; but 
we must, at the same time, control our sensations on the stage, for 
their indnlgenoe would enfeeble execution." 
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li^then, tiiere be troth in Milton's aphorism, that ^h0 
who wonld write heroic poems must make his whole life 
a heroic poem/' it can be no less true that the actor who 
is to reach thesmnmit of his art must feed his thoughts 
with ^' fancies chaste and noble," and lire in an atmo- 
sphere of culture and refinement* '*If I am only a 
ynlgar and ordinary woman," says Clairon, **dnring 
twenty of the f onr-and-twenty hours of the day, whatever 
effort I may make, I shall be only an ordinary or vulgar 
woman in Agrippina or Semiramis during the remaining 
four." How imperative, then, is it that the Portia or 
Imogen, the Jxdiet or Desdemona of the stage should 
bear within herself the reflexof the qualities which diffuse 
an ideal charm around these pre-eminently attractive 
among Shakspeare's women I Intrinsic worth and 
nobleness, a reverent culture to higher than selfish ends 
of the " gifts that God gives," can alone flower on the 
stage, as elsewhere, into the perfections of the consum- 
mate artist. Given such a combination, with the re-* 
quisite graces of person, and the result is what Cicero 
describes Boscius to have been, a man to be looked up 
to with the highest regard, and as an actor matchless.^ 

The degrees of this excellence must, of necessity, be 
manifold ; but something of it^ we may be sure, has 
always existed in every actor or actress of eminence. 
They, like the poet, must have been <^ of imagination 
all compact." The details of their every-day life may 

^ " Quum artifex ejusmodi sit, ut solas dignus videatur esse qui in 
soenii spectetnr ; torn vir ejusmodi est, ut solus dignus videatur qui eo 
non acoedat . • . Propter exoellentem artem et renustatem Tide- 
batiir amiUBO tnori non debmsae/* — Oratiopro QuinHo^ c. 25. 
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have been prosaio and commonplace enongli, or eren 
eqniyocal-— may not as mnch be said of innnmeiable 
great poets, painters, and mnsicians P— bnt when they 
stepped npon the stage their meaner self sli^^d from 
them, and the better something, *^the deep poetic 
▼oice " within them, which mnst otherwise have died 
unheard within their breasts, found a vent in tilie em- 
bodiment of characters in which wit, grace, refin^nent, 
▼iyacitj, tenderness, humour, passion, dignity, or pathos 
were called into play. Of this view of actors and their 
vocation very little is heard in books, but much of tilie 
vanities, the vices, and the Bohemian habits, for which 
the contemptuous treatment of the art audits followers 
by the Church and by socieiy during several centuries 
is, in a great measure, responsible. Scarron and Le 
Sage have made every one familiar with the seamy side 
of the actor's life of a former day. The terrible vigour 
of Churchill, of Hogarth, and of Crabbe have stamped 
in indelible colours the sordid incidents of the Stroller's 
life in days not far removed from our own. And even 
while modem opinion on this subject has become juster 
and more kindly, literary men have generally been more 
ready to seize on the grotesque or vulgar aspects of the 
actor's vocation than to portray the inner life and pur- 
pose of those by whom the stage has been conscien- 
tiously adopted as an art. For this no ordinary power 
of artistic sympathy would be required ; while it is 
comparatively easy to dash in the amusing but coarse 
outlines of a Fotheringay or a Snivellici, a Crummies or 
a Folair. We recognize the truth of th^e sketches, 
just as we acknowledge the truth of Scott's Dick Tinto, 
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or luB Claude Halcro, as ezoellent examples of the ragged 
followers who hang on to the skirts of every gentle 
crafb. But the same people who would never dream of 
acceptmg these as types of the painter or musician, will 
yet take their notions of what actors are from the cari- 
catures of Thackeray and Dickens, without pausing to 
consider that Miss Bunion is not more unlike Mrs. 
Browning, or Poseidon Hicks more unlike the Laureate, 
than the players of "Pendennis" and ''Nicholas 
Nickleby " must be unlike an IfQand or a Seydelmann, 
a Talma or a Macready, a Bistori or a Helen Faucit. 
Artists who, like these, have worked under a deep sense 
of the responsibility entailed upon them by their gifts, 
who have "moved through the vulgar and prosaic 
accompaniments of their behind-the-scenes existence," 
as Mrs. Jameson eloquently said of Adelaide Kemble, 
" without allowing it to trench on the poetry of their 
conceptions, and thrown themselves upon the sympathy 
of an excited and admiring public, without being the 
slave of its caprices," have yet to find their adequate 
representatives in English works of fiction. 

It is, as we have said, one of the difficulties of the 
great actor, that he is much at the mercy of his fellow- 
players. If these be stupid or vulgar, though they 
cannot drag him down to their level, still they can thwart 
and embarrass him at every turn, and make it difficult, 
if not impossible, for him to work out his intentions with 
complete effect. Actors of spurious celebrity may like 
to surround tiliemselves with foils, in whose ignorance 
their " skill may stick fiery off indeed." " Maf&mme 
^ cinq jpov^Ses " has indeed been avowed to be the ideal 

X 
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o£ a company, and the principle is a fetyonrite one both 
with bad actors and hand-to-month managers. Bnt the 
genuine artist is never happier than when he is snr- 
ronnded by ability. He rejoices in emnlation with 
kindred genius ; for, although as Bacon has said, '^ he 
that seeketh to be eminent amongst able men hath a 
great task," nothing draws forth true power like collision 
with power equal or even greater. It was no more than 
natural for an ill-regulated genius like Edmund Kean, 
hungry only of applause and of money, to refuse to play 
side by side with Charles Young, feeling himself oyer- 
shadowed by that accomplished actor's majestic deport- 
ment and sonorous utterance, and, perhaps, more than 
all, by his thorough finish. But a true artist, with 
whom his art was paramount and self but a subordin- 
ate consideration, woxdd rather have courted the op- 
portunity to vie with him in honourable rivalry, as he 
would certainly have come out of the struggle with re- 
doubled honour. Mind would have kindled with mind, 
and flashed out fresh beauties in the play of reciprocal 
emotion, while the audience would hare been swept 
along in a current of twofold force. It was so, we 
know, when, in the same play, Mrs. Siddons, her 
brotiliers John and Charles Kemble, and Charles Young 
were seen together. 

One fine actor upon the stage amid a crowd of imbe- 
ciles is like an admirably painted figure in a group of 
daubs. Nay, his case is even worse. We may fix our 
eyes on the single figure, and shut them to the daubs. 
But we cannot do this in the theatre. For what is the 
divinest Juliet, if the Bomeo under her balcony be a 
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boor P or what the most chiralronB Othello, if Desde- 
•mona be a dowdy P The greater the contrast^ tilie more 
painfiillj 18 our attention called at eyerj turning to 
their defects — ^the more surely is our imagination 
dragged down from the eleration which it would other- 
wisehayekept. Butif it behardfor us, the spectators, 
to beliere iu the illusion of the scene, when Bomeo a^d 
Desdemona belie what is said of them by every look and 
moTement and intonation, how much harder must it be, 
although people never think of this, for the Juliet or 
Othello of the hour, with such counterparts before them, 
to infuse the glow of imaginative passion into their im- 
personations P In truth, we can never see an actor or 
actress at their best, unless we see them well acted up 
to, and the whole characters of the play worked out in 
just harmony and due proportion. Imagine for the 
moment Mrs. Siddons, with her grand manner, her noble 
voice and presence, by the side of any Macbeth of our 
present stage ; or the distinction^ the force, the exquisite 
finish of the elder Farren beside the slipshod feebleness 
of the new school I The broad emphatic slyle of these 
great artists will seem as much too highly pitched as 
that of the others will be unquestionably too low ; and 
instead of a well balanced picture, we shall get one that 
is out of drawing, and harsh and dissonant in colour, 

A general without soldiers, or soldiers without a 
general, are not, indeed, more helpless than a great actor 
unsupported by efficient subordinates, or the rank and 
file of actors without first-class ability at their head. 
Accordingly, we find that great actors have, as a rule, 
been the nucleus of a cluster of able performers. Thus, 
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Bvrbage's company, in BHuiupoKnfn day, wm a siacoBg 
one. Bettorton, again, was only the foremost in a com- 
pany, which inclnded, among others of note, his own 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Montf(»rt, Eynaston, Sandford, Mrs. 
Barry, and the charming Anne Bracegirdle ; all of them, 
accordingto Gibber, *' original masters in their different 
style, and not mere anrionlar imitatom of one another, 
which commonly is tiie highest merit of the middle 
rank." It may well be doubted whether snch a combi- 
nation of talent has ever since been brought together 
in an English theatre. Nevertheless, Booth, Garrick, 
Henderson, the Eembles, Eean, Maoready, were all 
fortonate in haying aronnd them a body of thoroughly 
trained actors, proud of their art» well Tensed in its 
traditions, and more or less accustomed to work to- 
gether. 

This was a state of things which rery soon became 
impossible when the principles of free-trade were applied 
to the drama, and the privileges of the patent theatros 
were withdrawn. Abolish these, said the reformers, 
with that irrepressible logic which the facts of human 
' nature so constantly belie, and you will raise the public 
taste ; for then, instead of the sulphurous melodramas 
on which their audiences are now fed^ the minor theatres 
will devote themselves to plays of a higher class. 
Abolish them, said the most distinguished veterans of 
the drama, and you will, before long, mak^ the acting 
of tragedy and comedy impossible.^ The actors were 

* See *^ Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Dramatic Literature/' presided oyer by Lord Ljtton, then Mr. 
Edward Lytton-Btdwer, ordered to be printed 2nd August, 1882, 
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rightf for of what a^Kil was it to xoiTiltiply theatres, and 
give them the right to peirfoTin the higher drama, tmless 
jou could also provide actors to keep pace with their 
demands P These are a commodity not to be tnraed omb 
m any qnantity to order. No amount of demand will 
prodnoe a corresponding snpply. Katnral gifts and 
yeeirs of training mnst go to their prodnotion-— and the 
onkf real training school is a theatre of good actors 
working together with a pride in their art, and under a 
system of intelligent discipline. But the change of 
system made the existence of such schools impossible ; 
for how could such actors of ability and experience as 
then existed be kept together, when they were being 
continually bribed away by offers of increased salary 
and higher rank to tiie host of competitiTe theati«es 
which soon afterwards sprang into existence P Com- 
panies became of necessify broken up, actors, who by 
time and practice might haye been tutored into excel- 
Isnce, were ruined by being lifted into positions far 
beyond their powers, eyery player became a law to him- 
self^ the traditions of the art were lost, the discipline 



where Charles Kemble, the elder Matthews, Bartley, and others, will 
be femid in their evidence before the Ccnnmittee to have predicted, 
with what events have since shown to be absolute accuracy, the de- 
cline of the character of dramatic representations certain to ensue 
from carrying out the abolition of the patent privileges which was 
then proposed. Such a step, says Mathews (p. 166), ^'will in the 
QOurse of a very short time brutalize the regular d/raTna,** '^ It is not 
increase of theatres," says Charles Kemble (p. 55), '' that will give 
you an increase of fine actors. The qualifications of a fine actor are 
a gift that God gives, and they are not to be multiplied as theatres 
aiaybe." 
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whioli distingniBhed the old ihaatrefl was farok^i down, 
and the performanoe of a comedy of character, or of a 
poetical play, as these used to be presented, became^ as 
the elders of the craft had foretold, simply impossible. 

It was natoral that in this state of things scenic 
splendour should, as it did, take the place of carefol 
acting, for the former can always be bought in the 
market to any extent. Shskkspearian reviyak, in which 
poet as well as actor were subordinated to the anti- 
quary, and the costumder helped still foriher to debauch 
the public taste, and to drive to despair such acix>rs as 
retained a lingering pride in their vocation ; for they 
knew well that these revivals were aimed at the eyes 
and not at the souls of the audience, and that superior 
acting was neither desired by the manager, nor looked 
for by the public. But what could such devotees to 
their vocation do P There was no standard to which 
they could rally, no theatre in which taste, discipline, 
and a feeling for excellence reigned, and to a place in 
which they might aspire acT the honourable reward of a 
laborious career. As a necessary consequence, Ihere 
ceased, afber a time, to be even a public to whom they 
could appeal; for people of culture would no longer 
attend the theatre, which, to them, had been a place of 
intellectual enjoyment, when it was given over either to 
mere spectacle, to imbecility raised by every device of 
pujOing into an ephemeral distinction, or to buffoonery 
and the attractions of female forms, undraped with 
an eye to meretricious effect beyond the power even of 
a Lord Chamberlain to control. Thus it is, that the 
dramatic profession has become a body without leaders. 
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without colierence, without purpose, Hying from hand 
to mouth, drifting from stage to stage, at the mercj of 
scrambling adyentnrers in management, declining day 
hj daj in tone and statns, and vitiating and being 
vitiated by the coarse tastes of a vast public, intent 
onlj on being excited or amused for the moment upon 
anj terms. Thus it is, too, that while Art in all other 
departments has flourished, and culture spread, we 
alone of the European nations are without that most 
important agent of civilization, — a theatre, in which 
the glories of our older drama, or anj new drama 
worthy of the name, can be adequately presented. 
The stages of the metropolitan theatres — and the same 
is true of the provinces — are, with only the rarest ex- 
ceptions, given over to melodramas, in which the 
leading feature is some feat of apparently break-neck 
gymnastics ; burlesques, in which poetry is dragged in 
the mire ; and dramas of so-called real life, which are 
unconscious burlesques of a more amusing kind, but 
amusing only by their absurd defiance of every proba- 
bility. 

Dramatic art among us bas, in this way, fallen for 
the time to the lowest ebb. But is it therefore true, what 
is so often said, that we have no good actors, or that 
the public taste for the higher drama is dead ? As- 
suredly not. Actors of the highest class we may not 
bave. These are no more to be invoked at will than 
are "spirits from the vasty deep.** But we have 
many of such ability as, under favourable conditions of 
discipline and co-operation, might grace a first-class 
theatre. And why are we to assume that there is no 
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pablic for a refined drama P Is the love of the other 
arts less now than it has oyer been P Has poetzy a 
smaller or less sensitiye public now than ever P Is the 
critical appreciation of genius less acute — ^the delight 
in its manifestations less intense or less widely dif- 
fused P Who will answer these questions in the 
affirmatiye P If this be so, why should we not belieye 
that a good drama well acted would meet with an 
eager recognition like eyerjthing else that is good in 
art P Look at the plays pretending to poetical merit, 
which delighted our ancestors within the last centuiy. 
Would these endure the ordeal of a theatre filled with 
well-educated men and women of the present day ? Or 
would they not at once be doomed to the obliyion into 
which they haye justly fallen, fedse as they were to nature 
in their characters and plots, and feeble and flaccid in 
their diction P But put before the same people a truly 
fine piece of dramatic workmanship, true to life and 
character, with a well-deyeloped plot, with the weight 
of Sir Henry Taylor's thought in its yerse, and the 
subtly dramatic suggestiyeness of Browning in the 
framework of its dialogue ; then let all this be brought 
out by intelligent acting, and it would be certain to 
meet with a response as sensitiye as eyer greeted a fine 
play at any period of our history. 

But the actors are wanting that could attract such an 
audience ; and untLL we get the actors, we shall not get 
the plays. For what writer capable of constructing a 
high-class play, more especially of a poetical cast, 
would entrust its fate to any of our metropolitan 
theatres P And if this be, as we know it to be, the 
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feeling of men from whom sucli dramas might be 
hoped, can we wonder that the theatres are deserted by 
the yerj class to whom good plays well acted would be 
of all others, the most acceptable — ^the men and women 
of high cnltpre, for whom the intellectual recreation, 
which is nowhere to be found in snch perfection as in 
a well-ordered theatre, would be of priceless value P 
That class was neyer so numerous as in the present 
day ; and if such a theatre should arise, it would be 
against all experience of human nature to doubt that a 
public would be found to fill it, and to fill it more fnUy 
and more steadily than any similar theatre ever was 
filled before. There is now a public for good art as 
well as for bad ; a smaller public, but still a large one. 
Unhappily, bad art is in the ascendent in our theatres, 
and the best class of audiences has, as might haye been 
expected, receded from them. Those who alone go 
there get what they want in that *^ inexplicable dumb 
show and noise " which always attracts the multitude ; 
and the careful acting, which '^ holds the mirror up to 
nature," is for the moment at a discount. The croakers 
haye therefore the best of it for the time ; but those 
who know anything of the history of the stage will 
not therefore lose " the grave cheerfulness of a circum- 
spect hope" that better things may be in store for us. 
I In the drama, as in politics, we are in one of those 
epochs of transition which are characteristic of a people 
that has made a vast and rapid development in numbers 
and in wealth, and among whom the old habits and 
relations of society are in the course of beiug broken 
up. But in point of taste and relish for what is good 
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and refined, we are no whit behind those who haye 

gone before ns. Only good sense and good taste are, 

as thej always mnst be, in a minority, and in one that 

is of conrse obscured by the surging and noisy majority, 

neyer bigger or louder than now, of the half-educated 

and the fools. Fine acting and fine plays were no 

strangers to the Boman stage in the days of Augustus, 

yet Horace had the same tale to tell of the popular 

taste: — 

'^ MigntTit ab aiire Tolaptes 
Nunc Gomia ftd inoertos ocolos, et gandia yana." 

A troop of infant phenomena, "an eyrie of young 
eyases," m Shakspeare's days bore away the bell from 
such practised players as Burbage, Taylor, Lowin, and 
their fellows, just as in 1804 a pretty spouting school- 
boy, in the person of Master Betty, drew larger houses, 
and created a wilder enthusiasm, than the genius and 
artistic skill of John Kemble and his ^tinguished 
sister oyer did. On the English stage from D'Aye- 
nant's trme till now, pantomime, ballet, and spectacle 
haye always filled the manager's exchequer better and 
longer than the best actors, and they always will draw 
larger audiences than a company of eyen ideal excel- 
lence. They did so when our stage was at its best. 
They do so now, when they haye it nearly all to them- 
selyes. Brains, with the multitude, haye no chance 
against legs, nor the subtle gradations of a fine imper- 
sonation against the gorgeous splendours of processions 
and transformation scenes. 

But if the multitude whom such things please be 
greater now than at any former time, so also is the 
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nxtmber greater of those who possess literary cnltnre' 
and the loye of what is best in art. Keeping this fact 
in Tiew, it is well to remember, that there have been 
times before now when the prospects of the stage looked 
quite as unpromising. To demonstrate this fnllj wonld 
carry ns too ^; bnt one illustration may be given. 
In the second quarter of the last century, just before 
the period of our stage's greatest glory, a shrewd 
observer, whose conclusions are thoroughly borne out 
by facts, had only such things to say of it as the 
following. Thus, of the plays ^ — 

''All our tragedies are filled with the flagrant crimes of Grecian, 
Roman, or Tarldsh tyrants, and our comedies very decently deck*d 
out with oar own bold-&ce follies and nasty vices." 

The tragedians, moreover, he tells us, trusted to tire- 
crome narration rather than to the force of action, or as 
Johnson expressed it a few years later, *' Declamation 
roar'd whilst passion slept;" and Mrs. Behn, who 
<' fidrly puts all characters to bed," was, it could easily 
be shown, very &r from being the only one of the 
comic writers, who made free use of such strong ezpe^ 
dients for mirth. 

The managers, of course, come in for a liberal dressing 
of sarcasm :-«• 

''They don't couaider a play as to its merits, the reputation it 
wonld bring to their art, or the pleasure or instruction it would gire 
the town. . . . They are less solicitous about this true use of the 
stage to the world, and the dignity of their profession, than thej are 

1 See << The Taste of the Town, or a Guide to all FubUck Diver- 
fflons," London, 1781, a scarce and amusing yolume, invaluable for 
the light it throws upon the taste and manners of the time. 
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•boot fillii^ their poekett in order to «iirf)ft» tbemt^ 

and gamble, as if they had as much right to those vices as the first 
men of quality in the kingdom." 

Onr forefkthers were clearly ratlier worse oflf in ihig 
respect than onrselYes ; and if the scenic shows of those 
days were what we should call poor and mean, it was 
from no lack of will to give them prominence : — 



** When the stage is crowded, the graatneM of the abow easiB a 
mist, as it were, oyer the eyes of the spectators, and makes the thin- 
nest plot appear full of business. Keep the stage filled thus, you'U 
instil life and spirit into the dullest play ; the passions will neyer 
flag, nor the action cool. I haTe known a tragedy succeed by the 
irresistible force of a squadron of Turkish turbans and scimetan, and 
another owe the whole of its merit to the graceful procession of a 
Mufti and a tribe of priests. A poet who fights cunning will judi- 
donsly throw into every act a triumph, a wedding, a funeral, a 
daistening, a feast, ct some such spectacle, whkh most be managed 
by a multitude. Thus, by a well-disposed succession of crowds in 
every scene he lies, as it were, safe under cover from all criticism." 

The complaint of onr author against the actors is, 
that having too great a variety of oharaoters to plaiy; 
they cannot play them well. ^^ In acting to perfectioDf 
aa well as in writing," he says, ** a genius is required^ 
and it is impossible for one person truly to form himself 
in so many different parts." And we can scarcely 
wonder at his conclusion when the state of the metrto- 
politan companies was such, that the Alexander or 
Drawcansir of to-night was the Borneo^ or Sir Fopling 
Flutter, or Justice Shallow of to-morrow ; or when Lady 
Macbeth laid down her dagger and crown, to become 
the next night ** the pert jilting chambermaid " of one 
of Farquhar's comedies. No such complaint can be 
alleged against our actors in these days. If they fail 
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it 10 not from the too great yariety, but from the abso- 
lute want of yarietj, in the parfcs for which they are 
oast. When a play mns, as plays are now made to do, 
for two or three hundred nights on end, the monotony 
of his work mnst either drive an actor of any sensibility 
mad, or sink him into irretrievable mannerism. The 
latter, whether happily or not may be doubted, is appa- 
rently the more common result. 

The work we have cited was published in 1781, and 
only ten years later appeared David Ghurick, to give 
practical disproof of the doctrine^ that ^' the genius for 
acting to perfection " is limited in its scope ; — ^his very 
earliest performances having made it clear that a truly 
great actor of tragedy may, and probably will, be a 
great actor of comedy, even as Shakspeare had demon- 
strated the theory of Socrates to be true, that "the 
genius of comedy is the same as that of tragedy, and 
that the writer of tragedy ought to be a writer of 
comedy also.*" But he did what was of infinitely 
more importance ; for by personal example, and by 
his skill and energy as manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
he raised the dramatic art, and the ambition and status 
of its professors, to a level previously unknown. He 
had himself, immense as was his popularity from the 
first, soffered from the shifby and precarious life, which 
was inevitable where the metropolitan theatres were in 



* It wUl be remembered how the last thing remembered by Aristo- 
denms, the nanrfttor of the '' Symposium,'' was Socrates insistiiig 
<m this proposition to Aristophanes and Agathon, the rest of the 
party having been for some time, thanks to Agathon's wine, beyond 
the reach of argument. 
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the hands of men who oared noiihing for art» and had 
no principle or purpose in management^ bnt that of 
making money on any terms. For this state of things 
there was no cure but the practioal one of a theatre oon- 
dnoted on a defhiite plan, and in which the best actors 
could be sure of a permanent home. ** It is for the in- 
terests of the best actors to be together/' wrote Gorriok 
to Mrs. Pritchard's husband in V74S^ when he entered 
upon his lesseeship of Dmiy Lane ; neither was it from 
anj fault .of his, if they were not kept together down to 
the dose of his lesseeship in 1776, He omitted no 
opportonity of securing for his theatre whateyer, either 
in plays or actors, could best enable him to keep up the 
relish in the public for a Yigorous intellectual drama» 
The better the play, the more certain was it of being 
worthily presented; for with such performers as Mrs. 
Gibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
Cliye, Miss Pope, Miss Younge, Mrs, Abington, Bany, 
Mossop, Sheridan, Woodward, King, Smith, Shuter,. 
and Weston, not to mention a host of others of iuferior 
ability, character, passion, pathos, poetry, humour or 
wit^ were more likely to gain than suffer in the render- 
ing. What a scope was here for emulation of the best, 
kind behind the curtain ! What a school for taste to 
the audiences before it! Held together as these admir- 
able artists were, moreover^ by a man like Garrick, no 
less conspicuous for practical sense and a fine critical 
faculty than for genius as an actor, all that was best in 
them was brought out as it could never otherwise have 
been. In his own person he set before them the example 
of unwearied study in preparation, and scrupulous care 
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in performance ; and the same discipline wbidbi lie im- 
posed upon himself he enforced npon his compaay, by 
careful rehearsals and unwearied efforts to infuse into 
them the suggestions of his own intelligence and expe- 
rience. Even performers of great name owed more of 
their success than their vaniij admitted to what was 
done for them in this waj bj Gkurick. As plain- 
speaking Eatty Olive wrote to him in 1776 : — 

" I have seen you with your magical hammer in your hand endea- 
roaring to beat your ideas into the heads of creatures who had none 
of their own. . . . There are people now on the stage to whom you 
gave their consequence; they think themselves very great; now let 
them go on in their new parts, and they will soon convince the world 
what their genius is. *' 

However this might be, the public at least were the 
gainers. The system struck root. Care in study, care 
in performance, acute and active intelligence brought to 
bear on the whole business of the scene, the contrast of 
varied styles of excellence, the constant endeavour to 
bring out by the best considered experiments in what is 
technically known as *^ stage business " all the strength 
of good dramatic situations, begot a standard of excel- 
lence upon the stage of Qarrick's theatre, which re-acted 
upon the public taste, and diffused its influence even to 
remote provincial stages. Nor was his personal cha- 
racter and intimate relations with the best society 
without a salutary influence upon the status of actors 
generally. Junius with his accustomed brutality might 
denounce him as a << vagabond." But public opinion no 
longer recognized the force of the epithet. The per- 
sonal friend of Chatham, Camden, and the Archbishop 
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of Ganterlmrj might still bj statute be a yagabond, 
but he was not therefore the less a gentleman. He had 
beaten down by the excellence of his priyate life, no 
less than by his genins, the narrow prejudice which 
had dealt with actors as people beyond the pale of good 
society ; and what he began was made secnre by many 
followers of the art, in whom were found moral worth, 
well regulated lives, and **all good grace to grace a 
gentleman.'* In none were these more conspicuous 
than in the Kemble family, who so soon after Garriok's 
departure renewed, under a different phase, the splen- 
dours of the actor's art; and continued, in the person of 
John Kemble, during his management first of Drury 
Lane and afterwards of OoTent Garden, the system of 
discipline and the standard of prevailing excellence 
which Oarrick had established. 

Admirable as John Kemble was in his enthusiasm 
for his art, he committed, or more probably was forced 
by the undue size of Govent Garden Theatre into, the 
mistake of initiating those gorgeous scenic displays, 
which were immediately copied in a spirit of rivalry at 
Dmry Lane, and which have done so much to degrade 
the stage as the home of art. So long as scenery and 
carefully dressed supernumeraries merely illustrate and 
relieve the action of the scene, it is fit and proper that 
they should be of the best kind ; but when these are 
carried to the point of *' shouldering aside the dramatic 
interest*' — ^to use Sir W. Scott's happy phrase — ^the 
effect is disastrous. Disastrous in all ways, — disastrous 
to actors, disastrous to public taste, fmd, as ample ex- 
perience has proved, disastrous to theatres themselves. 
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Disastrous to actors, becanse they feel that thej are 
little better than puppets in the spectacle, — disastrous 
to the taste of the public, because their eyes and senses, 
not their brains and hearts, are appealed to; and disas- 
trous to theatres, because the outlay inyolved can neyer 
be compensated. Sooner or later comes the inevitable 
failure, for ** the many-headed beast,'* though gratified 
by ever increasing splendour of scenery, and ever multi- 
plying masses of richly attired processionists, gets sated 
in the end, and turns in disgust from the weary show. 
We seem to be nearing this stage at the present moment. 
ESven those who formerly applauded what were mis- 
takenly called Shakspearian revivals, have begun to 
think that it would be better if the carpenter and 
scene-painter were put into the background, and theatres 
were forced to rely for attraction upon the development 
of character and passion ; while the much more numer- 
ous class, who look to the theatre for intellectual 
stimulus and refireshment, for wit, character, incident, 
and poetry, are crying aloud for the establishment of 
some theatre in the metropolis, where their desire may 
be gratified, and the languid hours that succeed to a day 
of hard work may be brightened by the combination of 
good literature with good acting. 

The cry is a natural one — ^but how to meet it is a 
problem of no ordinary difficulty. What excellence 
existed in our theatres in bygone days was, as we have 
indicated, the slow growth of many years, and of cir- 
cumstances abnormally happy in the fact of the great 
presiding minds at the head of the two great metro- 
politan theatres. It was more easy to dislocate aa4 

Y 
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vltimatdj destroy the system under wbioh tibat excel- 
lence flonrished, tiian it can erer be to restore an eqtii- 
Tftlent for it. Tbe schools for dramatic art are extinet, 
the traditions of the stage lost, and as these traditions 
were the resnlts of the observation and experience of 
the ablest actors through many generations, this is a 
loss not lightly to be estimated, where the great dramas 
of our older literature da^ concerned.^ Actors, more- 
oyer, are nnited by no oommon bond. There is no 
centre to whieh they <^an rally, no leader whom they 
wonld be oont«it to follow and obey. A theatre is a 
ventu^ too costly to be risked, npon the mere chance 
of finding a public sufficiently patient to bear with the 
shortcomings of such actors es might in the first in- 
stanoe be ayailablo for a higher class of drama, for the 
salce of the good intentum shown in the plan on which 
it was conduoted, and until the actors could be got into 
such excelled working order as might satisfy an edu- 
cated and fittstidious taste. Whoever enters, therefore, 
upon an enterpriseof this sort, must be both content and 
able to wait. He must be of a spirit^ moreoYer, not 
easily daunted, for his discouragements from within, 
as well as from without, will be neither few nor slight* 
Actors, even in the days of discipliae said, subordioation, 



> It is #ell known, for example, that Betterton used to acknow- 
ledge his obligations to Taylor of the Blackfriars Company, and to 
the elder Lowin ; the former of whom was instmcted m the ciharacter 
of Hamlet, atnd the latter in that of Henry YIU. by Shakspeare 
himself. What Betterton thus learned was transmitted through an 
unbroken chain to Garrick and Barry, and helped to form their 
exoell«noe and that of their successors. 
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were never easy to manage. Like other artists they are 
apt to be, by temperament, irritable, jealous, and capri- 
cious ; and, as Sir W. Scott has well said in a letter to 
his friend Terry ("Lookhart's Life," voL viL p, 371), 
" Jealousy among them is signally active^ because their 
very persons are brought into direct comparison, and 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot they 
are pitted by the public in express rivalry against each 
other." So racked and tormented was Garrick by their 
jealousies and caprice, supplemented as they were, and 
always will be, by the unreason and caprice of audi- 
ences, that he said, *Hhe plagues of management for 
one year are sufficient to expiate a whole life of sin." 
These difficulties are not likely to be Hghter now, when 
the internal discipline of theatres has all but disap- 
peared; when^ moreoYor, there is absolutely no stan*- 
dard of excellence to appeal to, and every third and 
fourth-rate declaimer, or bujQbon, is struggling for a 
front place, and sees no reasoii why he should not haye 
it. Position and prominence on the stage, as else* 
where, means money value, and in these days when 
even art among artists becomes subordinate to lust of 
gain, the theatre is not likely to be exempt from the 
prevailing vice. 

And yet, if we are not to continue calmly under the 
shame of beiog without a theatre commensurate with 
the culture of the age, some effort must be made to 
overcome these and the other practical difficulties which 
crowd upon the mind of whosoever is conversant with 
the condition of the theatrical world. What the other 
countries of Europe have done surely we can accomplish 
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in England also. It is true, no donbt, that the superior 
tone and finish which prevail in the best theatres of 
France and Oermanj, are dne in a great measnre to the 
fact that being, bj reason of Ihe State subventions, less 
dependent on the caprices of the public taste, thej can 
a£ford to appeal to a higher cuLtnre than theatres which, 
like ours, must come to a stand-still unless thej can 
attract the general public. GtoTemmffloit assistance for 
any theatre in this country is hopeless ; neither is it to 
be desired, for it would be an injustice to the other 
theatres from which it was withheld. Some equivalent 
for it must, however, be found ; and for this we may 
fairly look to that public spirit and private wealth by 
which so many admirable results are achieved among 
us. In a country so rich as ours the sum required 
would be a mere trifle, and it could undoubtedly be 
found without difficulty. But it is not desirable it 
should be found, unless the organization of such a 
theatre as we point at were in other respects complete. 
The money would most probably be wanted, not in hard 
cash, but in the shape of a guarantee similar in prin- 
ciple to that under which our two great Exhibitions 
were constructed. And, on the supposition already 
put, this guarantee would in all likelihood no more 
require to be drawn upon in the one case than in the 
others. 

The more perplexing problem, however, is the internal 
organization; and first as to the actors. Scattered about 
among the theatres in the metropolis and provinces there 
are actors and actresses of experience and artistic feel- 
ing, who, for the chance of finding a home in a high- 
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dass metaropolitan theatre — ^where they were sore of 
being treated with the courtesy and consideration due 
to the members of a liberal profession — ^woold, no 
doubt, be content to make present sacrifices both in 
income and in nominal position. If these were brought 
together for the purpose of playing pure drama, where 
they could be assured of a permanent position as the 
result of proyed ability and conscientious industry, and 
subjected to a distinct code of rules as to precedence, 
and to a stringent discipline as to rehearsals and perform- 
ance, similar to those which prevail in the Oomedie 
Fra/n^cdse, the foundation would, at all events, be laid 
for that system of co-operation on which, much more 
than actual genius in the actors themselves, the charm 
rests of the performances at that theatre. We should 
get rid, under this state of things, of the ignorance, the 
slovenliness, the vulgarity, the want of harmony and 
proportion, with which our stage is too familiar. Each 
would do his best, not only for himself^ but for the 
general effect. Care and thought would be felt through- 
out, and a general level of excellence be achieved, which 
would sustain the illusion and gratify the taste. In 
time, doubtless, higher merits would be developed. 
Genius would arise, and be of necessity attracted to 
a theatre of this stamp. Acting would be dealt with 
as an art by its professors, an art for the study of 
which, as Barton Booth said, the longest life is too 
short: and in the end audiences would also learn to 
appreciate this truth, and bring the force of intelligent 
criticism to bear upon the performers. The theatre 
would then become to the spectators, as it ought to be. 
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not merely the pasidme of an idle honr, bnt a place of 
Btndj, a whetstone of the imagination and the sympa- 
thies, a revealer of tiie secret springs of character and 
emotion, and of the snbtler beanties of onr finest Doetrr. 
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judge of acting, for on him the selection and discipline 
of the troops with which he has to conduct his cam- 
paign must rest. A man of broad and catholic literary 
taste he mnst also be, — not wedded to one form of the 
drama, bnt open to recognize the real merits of all 
which deal with actual life and character, as well as 
with the higher spiritual life and reality of poetical 
conception. He must be able to cater for all tastes, so 
that only they are pure and healthy. Artistic feeling 
for beauty, symmetry, and proportion should be instinc- 
tiye with him, to enable him to decide on just that 
amount of scenic illustration, and fulness of mise en 
«c^ne, which should set oflf, but not encroach upon, the 
actor's work. He should also be conspicuous for 
sovuovr-fadre^ and force of character, for he has to govern 
men and women, sensitive in temperament, and jealous 
of their position, who will never surrender their own 
whims and vanities except to a determined will, wise- 
timed tact, and acknowledged purity of intention. 
Practical business habits will be no less essential to 
establish the completeness of organization, and to con- 
trol the ever-recurring proclivity to waste, always pre- 
dominant enough in every sphere, but never more so 
than in a theatre. 

For these and other minor qualities, on which it is 
unnecessary to dilate, it would be idle to seek among 
any theatrical managers of the present day, Of them 
it may be said, as a race, that thehr only aim is to fill 
their theatre at the smallest costi without regard to the 
quality of the attraction. They will follow any vicious 
public taste, but have no ambition to correct or elevate 
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it. As to any setiled policy — either aa to the actors' 
they enlist^ or the dass of pieces they prodace, this, 
except in the rarest instanoesy is never dreamed of. 
Where a different system has preyailed, and good 
pieces, oarefnlly acted and pLaced npon the stage, have 
been the mle, as in the case of the Prince of WtUes^e 
Theoitre^ the best results have followed. Actors, 
audience, and manager have all gained, and this to an 
extent which justifies the warmest hopes for any 
theatre, where the same rule shall be applied upon a 
wider scale, and with a higher aim. There, the effort 
has been proportioned to the available means. The 
plays are good of their kind, the actors equal to the 
arena they hare to work in, and the tasks committed 
to l^eir care ; and the harmonious and agreeable effect 
which results delights a not too exacting audience, and 
fills the manager's exchequer. Apply the same 
methods on a higher scale, and there can be no ques- 
tion that similar results will ensue. Act Shakspeare, 
for example, in such a way that the audience shall, as 
Shakspeare expected them to do, *' work their thoughts" 
to eke out the inevitable imperfections of all scenic 
representation : — do not make the poet's work a mere 
vehicle for the scene-painter's and costumier's art» and 
drown all imaginative sympathy in the confiision and 
noise of elaborate scenery and awkward supernume- 
raries — ^let intellect and imagination have full play, and 
keep mere physical stimulus in the back-ground, and 
even Shakspeare wiU not ** spell ruin," which managers, 
who have no idea of Shakspeare or of any other writer 
above the level of a Boudcault or a Halliday, are so 
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fond of telling the world that he does. Presented aa 
they present hun, how should he spell anything bnt 
ruin P Without one actor or actress who knows the 
Talne of a blank verse line, not to speak of their in- 
ability to form the feeblest conception of a Frospero, or 
a Miranda, a Constance, or a King John — what bnt 
failure must ensue on an attempt to embody in the 
grossest material forms, and with the clumsiest em- 
phasis, the subtle spirit of the finest poetry P 

Such a manager as we aim at will follow no such 
impracticable course. He will proportion his ends to 
his means, and never commit the absurdity of pro- 
ducing the plays of Shakspeare or of any other first- 
class dramatist, xmtiL he is sure of artists equal to the 
task, or at least in thorough sympathy with it. Below 
this line a whole world of excellent dramas exists, or 
may be created, for which the necessary gifts in actor 
or actress either exist, or may very readily be cul- 
tivated. Higher work will come in time ; if the con- 
ditions for its development can only be established and 
permanently maintained. The dramatic iQstinct will , 
not die out of men, as long as the race survives. The 
dignity of the actor's art was never more sure of a 
recognition firom the public, than it is at this moment. 
Make it in its practical exercise-^-and this is now 
merely a question of the internal arrangement of 
theatres, and of theatrical management — a vocation 
which men and women of education and pure habits 
can pursue without forfeiture of self-respect, and the 
ranks of the profession wiLl speedily be recruited by 
persons of ability and character, who would in time 
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drive into their fitting obscnriiy the incapacity and nn- 
seemly impndence which disgrace so many of our 
stages. But there is, we are assured, only one way of 
doing this, and it is by giving onr artists a fit arena 
for the exercise of their art in a theatre where the 
artistic spirit reigns, and where intelligence and high 
principle are at the head of affairs. Let such a theatre 
be once firmly established, and there need be no fear 
that England will yet be as famous for her acted, as 
she is for her written drama. 

But everything, as we have said, will and must 
depend on the governing mind which shall undertake 
the office of controlling and directing such a theatre 
as we have indicated. To find it must be difficult; 
impossible, we camiot believe. The first step towards 
supplying a want is to recognize it. Let this be £a.irly 
seen and xmderstood, and we feel confident that those, 
who are now agitating to remove from us the reproach 
of a degraded stage^ will find some one who may com- 
bine, if not all, at least most of the essential qualities 
for the task. But there must be no division of respon- 
sibility, no limitation of his power, no interference by 
committees of consultation or of any other kind. These 
can lead only to jobbing, to confusion, to vacillation 
and ultimate failiire. The principle of a limited 
monarchy is as inapplicable to the administration of a 
theatre as that of a republic. It is like a great family, 
or a great army, where the central authority must be 
absolute, and the only safeguard is the decisive action 
of an intelligent despot. Without such a head the 
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complicated machine will ineyitably fall ont of gear. 
Bnt invest the leader with fall powers, and he will be 
unfit indeed for his place if he cannot select wisely his 
own staff for either counsel or action. 



THfl END. 
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